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Mr. CaRLYLE’s career presents at least one point of curious 
contrast with that of most literary men. Most men, in following 
out their literary tendencies, are observed to begin with the 
vehement, the intolerant, the aggressive; and to end in the 
calm, the acquiescent, the otiose. A young man, beginning to 
employ his pen, usually dashes at once into the midst of affairs ; 
attaches himself to the movement; launches fierce criticisms at 
existing principalities and powers; denounces, foams, and strug- 
gles ; and has pleasure only, as we have heard it expressed, in 
“always making a row about things.” As he grows older, how- 
ever, a change slowly creeps over him; he becomes more eco- 
nomic of his energy; the element he lives in becomes more 
genial to him; and on the whole his tendency is to meddle with 
the polemical as little as he can, to surround himself with books, 
pictures, and other amenities, and to seek a placid enjoyment in 
the cultivation of whatever is beautiful. Im the case of Mr. 
Carlyle, on the other hand, this process seems to have been, in 
some degree, reversed. He began as the devotee of pure litera- 
ture; he has ended as the most aggressive man of his age. 

In this, however, we see but the proper development of his pe- 
culiar genius. Even in the original constitution of this extraor- 
dinary man as he first appeared on the field of British literature, 
a large-brained youth from the wilds of Annandale, there must 
have been something scythian and restless ; some craving that no 
usual mode of activity could satisfy ; some element of moral im- 
patience dooming him to endless antagonism to the world and 
its ways. It must have been in vain, we should imagine, that 
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such a man tried to break his nature into tranquillity upon the 
hard problems of established science, or to procure it full satis- 
faction among the exercises of authorized literature. Some- 
thing must have still overflowed as he read the Principia of 
Newton ; and there must have been much that no conceivable 
force of purpose could have enabled him to concentrate on the 
poetry of Tasso. Accordingly, even in his earlier writings there 
are flashes of his later and more characteristic spirit. In the first 
of his Critical Essays and in his Life of Schiller, purely literary 
compositions as these are, there is a tone of moral vehemence 
and objurgation, which shows that even then he had a very 
different theory of the literary function, from that which defines 
it as a peculiar art for the communication of pleasure. In the 
correspondent of the stately Goethe, too, as well as in the trans- 
lator of German Romances, one recognises not a mere passive 
dilettante feeble with excess of admiration, but a man of strong 
independent personality, of stalwart Scottish intellect, measuring 
while he looks, and judging while he venerates. Still, it was in 
literature that he sought his destination, his labour, and his so- 
lace. Like other men, he gave attention to song, poetry, and the 
drama, mastering after his own method the essence and the laws 
of each; the classic writers of different nations were duly handled 
by him as a student and a critic; nor did he as yet altogether dis- 
dain the higher commonplaces of a Reviewer, shun talk about 
art and esthetics, or refuse his opinions with respect to taste 
and an agreeable style. Not till he wrote Sartor Resartus does 
the truth in regard to his own calling and business appear to 
have been at all fully revealed to him. Then, however, one of 
the most decided determinations of his genius—that towards 
profound biographic investigation—took to itself an amazing ex- 
pansion. The growth and struggles of an individual soul were 
there traced forth and described with all the energy of a man 
left alone amid a desert of rock and moor; and from that time 
forward all that portion of the so-called “prophetic” spirit, 
which consists in an inordinate sense and intelligence of what is 
wrong and sad in the individual life, must have infallibly been 
his. But it was still another step in the process when from 
Biography he advanced into History. As in Sartor Resartus he 
had ascertained his familiarity with the errors and anomalies of 
the individual life, so in his History of the French Revolution 
he enumerated and shaped out to his own conception the miseries 
and fallacies of society at large. Then his equipment for his 
true office was virtually complete. He left pure sasmerdion and 
its etiquette behind him, and spoke out as a moral and social 
reformer, more anxious to rouse than to please, to convey his 
meaning anyhow than to write charming periods. And this is 
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the character which he has maintained ever since. His Heroes 
and Hero-worship, his Chartism, and his Past and Present, were 
but so many addresses or trumpet-blasts to the age, in which 
marvellous literary tact and ability were compelled into the 
service of a predominant moral purpose. In his Oliver Cromwell, 
too, though here the artist was abundantly conspicuous, one saw 
the same supremacy of aim and spirit. And now last of all, as 
if to present in one series and in a shape expressly adapted for 
practical application, all his more important criticisms on the 
existing state of society, he has, after four years of silence 
and observant bitterness of heart, put forth these Latter-Day 
Pamphlets. 

Clearly enough, one would think, the vehemence of a man 
thus trained and developed into opposition to the reigning influ- 
ences of his time, ought not to be confounded with that of the juve- 
nile partisan of disaffection and revolution. Of Mr. Carlyle, too, it 
may indeed be asserted that he is “ always making a row about 
things ;” but in him the spirit of protest and dissatisfaction is not 
the mere conceit of an unformed nature working itself into con- 
nexion with things as they are, it is the deliberate manifestation 
of a great and powerful mind, that, having tried long and vari- 
ously to content itself with what society offers to it, still finds 
that by the very decree of its constitution it cannot be at ease. 
The duty of every man born into this world is to contribute 
what is peculiar and specific in him to the general evolution ; to 
find out that portion or that determination of his nature which 
(no two men being precisely alike) he sees repeated nowhere 
else, and, in submission to the laws of right and wrong, to 
diffuse that as widely as possible among his neighbours and con- 
temporaries. Here, accordingly, is a man, who, after ample ex- 
perience of himself and others, finds that what is supreme and 
ascendant in his nature, is a certain strength of moral displea- 
sure with much that is socially permitted and held in honour; 
and who discharges his conscience by resolutely expressing it. 
Whatever presumption, therefore, is to be derived in his favour 
from all that is otherwise known of him, from the undoubted 
greatness and clearness of his intellect, from the approved 
variety and extent of his acquisitions, from the unimpeachable 
excellence of his private reputation, and from the admitted im- 
portance of his past literary services—to the full measure of this 
presumption ought the public now to listen to him. 

A large portion of the public, it would appear, refuse to ren- 
der him this degree of consideration. For some years, it may 
have been observed, a reaction has been in process against Mr. 
Carlyle and his doctrines—a reaction, the elements of which 
were in existence before, but have only recently come together 
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and assumed something like a declared organization. It is 
nearly half a generation since Mr. Carlyle became an intellec- 
tual power in this country; and certainly rarely, if ever, in the 
history of literature, has such a phenomenon been witnessed as 
that of his influence. Throughout the whole atmosphere of this 
island his spirit has diffused itself, so that there is probably not 
an educated man under forty years of age, from Caithness to 
Cornwall, that can honestly say he has not been more or less 
affected by it. Even in the department of action his existence 
has been felt. Persons acquainted with the circumstances, and 
capable of tracing the affiliation, discern evidences of his effects 
equally in the Irish Rebellion and in the English Catholic 
movement. And in literature the extent to which he has oper- 
ated upon society is still more apparent. Not to speak of his ex- 
press imitators, one can hardly take up a book or a periodical 
without finding in every page some expression or some mode 
of thinking that bears the mint-mark of his genius. “ Hero- 
worship,” ‘ The Condition-of-England question,” “ Flunkeyism,” 
—these, and hundreds of other phrases, either first coined by 
him, or first laid hold of and naturalized by him, are now gladly 
used by many that upon the whole have no great liking for him, 
or even hold him in aversion. We have even observed that 
many of his critics abuse him in language which, when analyzed, 
is found to consist of a detritus of his own ideas. 

But, though his influence has been thus extensive and pro- 
found, there have never been wanting men openly antipathetic 
to it. Even deducting that large class of persons who have 
joined in attacking him, either from mean envy of his superior 
reputation, or from a dastardly anxiety to avoid the imputation 
of having been indebted to him, there would still remain many 
whose dislike to him was honestly determined by some constitu- 
tional peculiarity that made it impossible for them to read him 
without extreme discomfort. To some men humour is abomin- 
able; others detest the very semblance of vehemence; and not 
a few are qualified to relish truths only when they are presented 
in abstract form, and in what is called logical coherence. To 
all such Mr. Carlyle must have been either indifferent or dis- 
agreeable; just as there may be men that dislike Cervantes, 
abhor Dante, and wonder what people find to admire in Richter. 
On the whole, however, it can have been but a small proportion 
of the critical antipathy to Mr. Carlyle that was determined by 
such exceptional causes. The allegations on which that antipathy 
sought publicly to ground itself were rather these three :—that 
Mr. Carlyle had an atrocious and horrible style; that he was 
deficient in real speculative originality, his leading notions not 
being new, but only importations from the German market ; and 
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that he was also deficient in real inventiveness or practical saga- 
city, his forte being to denounce and destroy what was wrong, 
while he was the last man in the world to whom one would look 
for a definite plan of rectification or improvement. One had to 
listen again and again to these criticisms ; they were repeated in 
review-articles and across dinner-tables, and each time with the 
same look of confidence, and almost in the same set words. The 
mode of attack being thus fixed, no wonder that the opposite 
party were prepared “with their line of defence. Mr. Carlyle’s 
style, they said, was certainly strange and anomalous, but it was 
still such as might conceivably belong to a sane human being: 
it was, in the first place, indubitably natural to him, being in 
fact exactly that set of verbal conditions and methods which his 
mind had wrought out as best adapted for the production of 
what was most valuable in it ; and it was, moreover—its charac- 
teristic eccentricities apart—a singularly accurate and careful 
style, rigid to its very commas and semicolons, and put together so 
as to defy philologically even the test of the microscope. Then, 
again, in the matter of his intellectual originality, Mr. Carlyle, 
they admitted, did not belong in any strict sense to the class of 
purely speculative thinkers, and many of his favourite forms of 
thought were really to be found in the works of Goethe, Jacobi, 
Fichte, and Richter; but they maintained, at the same time, 
that if he had seized these continental truths, he had seized them 
as scarcely another man of his age had done, perpetrating in the 
very act of seizure what was almost the highest intellectual feat 
open to a writer in this island at the time ; ‘they maintained, also, 
that the manner in which he had seized these truths, and the 
unexampled force and significance he had given to them, argued 
intellectual as well as moral originality, some deep Scottish pith 
and differentia not to be found in Goethe, in Fichte, or in any 
German soul of them; and, finally, they retaliated by affirming 
that this test of the newness of a writer's propositions or conclu- 
sions was in itself a poor and beggarly one, a thing of mere speech 
and thoughtlessness, that, if fairly applied and carried out, 
would sweep all mere men ‘of letters whatever out of the estima- 
tion of mankind, and leave us only Aristotle and the cold fishy 
demigods. Lastly, as regarded the charge of a mere propensity 
to negation and destructiveness, unaccompanied by practical 
inventiveness, or by a power to give any clear and positive in- 
structions for reform, Mr. Carlyle’s admirers were accustomed 
to argue (what Mr. Grote has very beautifully argued in his ap- 
preciation of the character of Socrates) that this same critical or 

urely dialectic function has been very much maligned ; that to 
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moment do him; adding, moreover, that the office of diffusing 
great transcendental generalities regarding truth and justice 
through the sentiment of a people, was in itself a higher one than 
that of initiating specific social remedies or modes of palliation, 
and also that they believed that even in this latter respect, Mr. 
Carlyle had more sense and sagacity than he usually got credit 
for. As vigorously as the adversaries of Mr. Carlyle plied their 
criticisms, so vigorously did his admirers ply these responses. 
Still, however, in review-articles and at dinner-tables, the criti- 
cisms reappeared. “ His style is ’orrible ; he is a very disagree- 
able writa’,” said Mr. A.; “ A mere Richter in kilts,” insinuated 
B.; “I wish he would tell us what he would have us do,” said 
all the rest of the alphabet. And so the controversy went 
gaily on. 

The publication of the Latter-Day Pamphlets has brought the 
controversy toa crisis. Never before, probably, was there a pub- 
lication so provocative of rage, hatred, and personal malevolence. 
Whatever amount of antipathy to Mr. Carlyle previously existed 
throughout the reading community, has been by this concen- 
trated and brought out into explicit manifestation. Simultane- 
ously over the whole kingdom the scattered elements of dislike 
have mustered themselves ; so that nearly the whole force of the 
critical demonstration that has been made apropos of the author’s 
reappearance in the field of literature, has been on the part of 
the reaction. In all circles, and on the most various occasions, 
there have been outbreaks of a spirit of resistance to him amount- 
ing almost to malignity. Lord John Russell in the House of 
Commons takes a highly elaborated revenge for certain impolite 
allusions to him in the Pamphlets, by incidentally referring to 
their author as “a clever but whimsical writer.” With a simi- 
lar affectation of condescending unconcern to cover what is in 
reality the most intense bitterness of feeling, some critics write 
as if they would have it believed they thought of the author only 
as a poor driveller that all persons of sense had long ceased to 
listen to. Others, again, more honestly, assail and vituperate 
him with the whole force of their undisguised abhorrence. The 
correspondent of one American newspaper coolly accounts to the 
Transatlantic public for the “insane” tone of the Pamphlets by 
the information that “Thomas is believed to have recently 
taken to whiskey.” We have ourselves heard him cursed by 
name in open society; and were it possible to accumulate in 
some distinct and visible shape all the imprecations and other 
expressions of rage and ill-will that the pamphlets have elicited, 
we fancy the display would be something fearful. In short, at 
the present moment, Mr. Carlyle is unpopular with at least one 
half of the kingdom. 
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Now, this is no doubt partly the mere determination upon 
this new publication of the feelings already existing against the 
author. All Mr. Carlyle’s previous offences, or supposed offen- 
ces, against the literary canons of taste and opinion, have been 
here boldly repeated by him; and, as a criminal is visited with 
severer punishment in proportion to the number of convictions 
already registered against Sinn, so the critical public has deemed 
it right to come down, on this occasion, with a heavier exhibition 
of critical resentment. Accordingly, all the old criticisms upon 
Mr. Carlyle’s manner of writing have been this year abund- 
antly reiterated. Punch, for example, amongst others, takes 
up the wearisome topic of his style; and, in a mood ‘alarm- 
ingly serious for so comic an organ, takes the trouble to read 
Mr. Carlyle a lecture on style, by showing him one of his own 
sentences translated into decent E nglish—a sad blunder, as 
everybody thought at the time, for the shrewd little per riodical 
to have committed, seeing that the “decent English” occupied 
in Punch’s own columns nearly twice the length of the “ piece 
of jargon” it was meant to supersede. And, along with this re- 
newed outcry against the barbarism of the author’s style, have 
been revived hints of his intellectual indebtedness to those con- 
venient creditors, the dead old gentlemen of Weimar, and re- 
vived complaints of his want of practicality and constructive 
precision. 

But there are deeper reasons for the formidable display of 
animosity with which the Pamphlets have been greeted. ‘The 
Pamphlets contain in themselves matter more irritating and blis- 
tering than any of the author’s previous writings. ‘They come 
more directly into conflict with prevailing sentiments, parties, 
and interests ; and are, in fact, a more explicit assertion than the 
author had before made, that he detaches himself from the de- 
votees of pure and pleasurable literature, and regards himself as 
a social agent or recognised force in the country, charged with 
a special commission and special responsibilities. He has here, 
as it were, completed his career of respect for his fellow-men ; 
parted with the last shred of his care for their approbation ; 
reached the pulpit, where it is the condemnation of his own soul 
if he does not speak out, even if they stone him ; and determined 
with himself that whatever may have been his method hitherto, 
now it his function most emphatically to “ make a row about 
things.” And certainly he has done so. If we may judge of 
others from ourselves, we should say that there can hardly have 
been an individual reader of these Pamphlets endowed with the 
least sensitiveness or the least tendency to try whether the cap 
that is offered fits him, that has not felt himself aggrieved, 
wounded, and thrown into a state of dudgeon by much that he 
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there read. We have heard of people rising from their seats 
and marching out of church, because, either from the extreme 
searchingness of the sermon, or from the paucity of the audience, 
they had an uneasy sense that the preacher was getting perso- 
nal. Something similar, we should think, must have been the 
effect of certain passages in these Discourses upon the minds of 
individual readers. At one time, the reader being in a blunt, 
untender, and self-conceited freme of mind, the effect of some 
such passage might be “ Psha! mere ethical sound and cla- 
mae? while there would remain, after all, a kind of sullen 
sense of having been insulted; at another time, the mind being 
in a better and more docile condition, there would follow, from 
the same passage, all the nervous deliquescence of a eonscience 
touched to its depths, and a paroxysm of self-reproach giving 
vent to such ejaculations as this—“ What a wretch I am; and 
how much more nobly this man feels than I do!” Precisely so 
also in those cases where the matter involved might not be per- 
tinent to the character or mental shortcomings of the reader as 
an individual, but to his social relations and the antecedents 
of his public career. In these Pamphlets, for example, not only 
is there a blow in the face all round for Democracy, Aristocracy, 
Monarchy, Political Economy, Protectionism, Mammon-worship, 
and such other recognised interests and social entities as have al- 
ready been more or less accustomed to be girded at; but other in- 
terests and entities that thought themselves safe and consecrated 
from attack by the high guardianship of universal opinion, have 
found themselves ridiculed and made a mock of. The “ Occa- 
sional Discourse on the Negro Question,” published by Mr. 
Carlyle anonymously in Fraser’s Magazine for December 1849, 
was a sort of forewarning to the public of what they were to ex- 
pect from him should he come forward to treat habitually of 
such subjects. Even the horror of that paper, however, was 
outdone = certain of the pamphlets. One remembers yet the 
simultaneous cry of “shame” which was elicited by a passage 
in the first of them where he spoke of first admonishing, then 
flogging, and finally shooting paupers if they would not work ; 
and the yet louder cry which greeted him in the second, where 
he spoke of sweeping criminals into the dust-bin, tumbling them 
and their concerns over London Bridge, and so getting rid of 
them. 

In considering this extremely unpopular reception which the 
Latter-Day Pamphlets have met with, not in all, certainly, but in 
many quarters, one thing surely seems pretty clear ; to wit—that 
nobody knew better that the outburst was coming than the author 
did himself. Whatever unpopularity has been or may yet be 
the consequence of these Pamphlets, the author has knowingly, 
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resolutely, and deliberately braved it. And here lies one of the 
characteristic differences between his procedure as a social agent 
by means of the pen, and the procedure of such as are devotees 
of pure literature. Much as neglected authors and artists con- 
sole themselves now-a-days by talking, after Wordsworth, about 
the necessary unpopularity of all great works, and the propriety 
of writing or painting only for the few, it is certainly a maxim, 
approved by the profoundest investigation into human nature, 
that all works of art ought to desire popularity—i.e., the imme- 
diate satisfaction of those that have mastered on each specific 
occasion the mere essential technick ; and also, that the greatest 
works of art do infallibly obtain it. Hence desire to please is so 
far a fair literary instinct. Watch the author or authoress of a 
first poem or novel. What eagerness there is to see all the re- 
views; what fluttering anxiety till the Athenwum or other leader 
among the critical periodicals comes out; what manceuvring, 
indirectly, to ascertain what you in particular think of the book, 
and what all your friends, and especially Magnus Apollo, pri- 
vately said to you about it! And how many persons are there, 
that, even after their apprenticeship to literature or to art is over, 
can honestly say that this feeling has quite left them? Raphael 
must have liked to hear his pictures praised ; nor was the appro- 
bation of the German public indifferent even to the octogenarian 
Goethe. But, though the artist or practitioner of pure litera- 
ture may so far make a merit of popularity, it is highly different 
with the moral teacher, or agent of great social changes. Po- 
pularity may, indeed, happen to flow from the exertions of such 
a man; but, to himself, this popularity should exist not as a 
reward or incentive testifying to the intrinsic fitness or excel- 
lence of what he has done; but rather as a means of deciding 
what proportion of society he has already impregnated, or at 
least superficially moved in the direction of his own spirit, and 
how much yet remains to be invaded and brought into subjec- 
tion. In certain cases, indeed, as where a man charged with a 
reforming doctrine appears in the midst of a sensual and em- 
bruted community, it might even be proper to lay it down as a 
maxim, that he cannot honestly or efficiently accomplish his 
office without the production, in the first instance, of pain and 
anger at every step he takes. It was pedantic in Phocion, but 
by no means a mere antique attempt at a bon mot, when, hearing 
the people cheer him as he spoke, he turned round on the hust- 
ings to the Greek gentleman that held his hat, and asked 
whether he had said anything more than usually stupid. When 
the soldiers of Cortez knocked down the idols of the Mexicans 
and white-washed the bloody walls of their temples, they did not 
expect native applause ; but had they set up a theatre, and acted 
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Spanish dramas instead, it would have been right for them to 
look for it. When Mahomet began his reform in Mecca, he did 
not send out on Saturday morning for the Mecca Weekly Ga- 
cette, to see whether there was a favourable notice in it of his 
Jast blast against unbelief and Polytheism; but we will not say 
that, so long as he was but a poet, even he may not have been 
guilty of that pardonable weakness of authorship, in relation, 
suppose, to some copy of verses on the death of a favourite 
camel. Now, secing that it is as a preacher of unpleasant doc- 
trine, on a scale not so large, perhaps, as that of Mahomet, but 
certainly larger than that of Phocion, that Mr. Carlyle must in 
his own heart regard himself, (whether he is right in the suppo- 
sition is another question) ; seeing, in short, that if ever he pro- 
fessed to be a practitioner of pure literature, he has long practi- 
cally thrown aside that character, or merged it in another,—it 
ought not, we think, to be a matter of surprise, if he is rather 
inattentive to contemporary criticism, and if he does not, like 
the judicious dramatic author after the first performance of a 
new piece, bow to the popular decision, and hasten to cut out 
the passages that have been hissed. We should not imagine, for 
example, that, as he wrote the tract on Model Prisons, he ex- 
pected it would bring him in a great deal of praise ; nor, accord- 
ingly should we suppose that he was much disappointed at not 
getting it. Or, to speak more plainly, there is not, we should 
infer from all the evidence we can get, a single man connected 
with the literature of this country, more thoroughly insensible 
than Mr. Carlyle to the mere titillation of critical opinion, In 
this respect, we are disposed to believe, he reaches an absolutely 
heroic standard, the contemplation of which might shame many 
of us. Much as it might vex some of his critics to be told so, 
he, we verily believe, does not send out for the Mecca Gazette, 
nor care one atom what it says for or against him. Sad, earnest, 
and great at least in superiority to this littleness, the roar of 
London notoriety passes, we have been told, totally unheeded 
around this tenacem propositi virum (we leave the justum still in 
dispute) walking in his garden at Chelsea. 

And yet, were mere literary reputation his object, he ought in 
justice to have an accession of it on this occasion. For, though 
it is chiefly in the matter of the pamphlets that their merit or 
demerit lies, so that, if the public come to a hostile decision with 
regard to that, they cannot be expected to be very warm in their 
— of them with respect to anything else, yet, in point of 
iterary execution, there is certainly much in them, that, with 
all our previous experience of the author’s astonishing powers, 
might fairly command our highest admiration. One fault may 
indeed be charged against them, as artistic productions—the 
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perpetual, and often wearisome vehemence, with which they recur 
to ideas already so amply dilated on by the author, as to have 
become commonplaces to the majority of his readers. But this 
fault is inherent in the very nature of his enterprise. It is not 
Mr. Carlyle’s aim in these Pamphlets to entertain his readers 
with a succession of agreeable thoughts and conceptions, each 
touched off just to that degree of fulness at which it can be 
easily apprehended; it is his aim to insist energetically on cer- 
tain generalities of doctrine, to compel them into public belief, 
and to take care that they shall be too effectually taught to be 
readily forgotten. Hence he necessarily iterates and reiterates ; 
rolls his main notions into view again and again, and, almost of 
set purpose, conveys them worked up into such profuse heaps of 
words, that there is induced in the reception of them a sense of 
surfeit and fatigue. A thing may be intellectually a common- 
place, long before it is morally familiar; and as boys used to be 
taught to remember facts of parochial consequence by receiving 
beatings contemporaneously with them, so one is none the worse 
for being belaboured with an important truth through many 
more sentences, and in much more ponderous language, than 
might suffice for its mere intellectual conveyance. If, when 
you have changed your lodging, the postman makes a mistake 
in the delivery of your letters, it may not be sufficient simply to 
tell him once more the alteration you wish him to remember ; 
but if you detain him in the street, hold him for ten minutes by 
the button, and punish him for his mistake by monotonously 
talking about the matter over and over again, till he actually 
perspires under your redundancy, you will have a sufficient 
security in the poor fellow’s sensations against any similar blun- 
dering in future. And so sometimes with Mr. Carlyle. His 
rs arse are, in fact, in many passages, exactly such street 
ectures to the postman. ‘The reader would fain be off; like the 
postman he has his letters to deliver along the street, and his 
other business to do; and he protests that he perfectly under- 
stands what Mr. Carlyle has been good enough to tell him, and 
that he will not forget it; but all in vain: again and again the 
information is repeated; the phrases “ justice,” “the immensi- 
ties,” “ the eternal fact of things,” are tumbled upon him with a 
frequency unexampled except in the Koran; and, when at last 
he is released, it is with a ringing in the ears, a universal sense 
of stupor, and knees absolutely knocking against each other for 
faintness. Nay, having laid aside, as Mr. Carlyle seems to have 
now done, the merely literary or artistic function altogether, the 
probability is that everything he may hereafter write will, to 
some degree, have this characteristic. Only, perhaps, in histo- 
rical composition can we look for farther exhibitions of his genius 
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that shall not be liable to this special criticism—a criticism, how- 
ever, it should be remembered, true only as regards those that 
have made themselves familiar with Mr. Carlyle’s mode of think- 
ing by previous and intimate acquaintance with him, and proba- 
bly not true, therefore, with regard to the general public. In 
historical writing, where, of course, there would be a succession 
of outwardly-given facts for Mr. Carlyle to pass in review and 
attend to, this very circumstance would necessarily demand from 
him an exercise of the purely artistic faculty, sufficiently large 
to prevent any manifestation of moral veliemence beyond what 
might be accounted legitimate in pure literature. And remem- 
bering what works in this department we have already had from 
Mr. Carlyle, we should certainly be justified in regretting if, ad- 
hering for the future exclusively to the vein he has opened in 
his Pamphlets, he were to refuse to write any more History. 
What a Listory of the Norman Conquest might he not add to 
our literature ! . 

But, at the very utmost, the foregoing criticism (and that 
criticism, we have seen, is rather an appreciation of a necessity 
of the case than a positive objection) affects but occasional por- 
tions of the Pamphlets. Even as literary compositions they are, 
upon the whole, masterly. As our imaginary postman would 
certainly feel his punishment less if his tormentor, instead of 
monotonously and dryly droning one thing in his ears for ten 
minutes, were to diversify and enliven his lecture with anecdotes, 
corruscations of the fancy, and allusions of thousand-fold signifi- 
cance, and might even at last, in such a case, forget his hurry 
and almost relish his punishment as a pleasure ; so, we should 
think, must even the most impatient of Mr. Carlyle’s readers 
have felt themselves repaid by the incidental splendours of these 
Pamphlets for any tedium their repetitions of particular thoughts 
may have caused them. In this special respect our own prefer- 
ence is for the Pamphlets No. III. and No. VIII. of the series, 
entitled respectively Downing Street and Jesuitism; but the 
others, too, have their peculiar beauties. Deep lucid thought, 
resistless and grotesque humour, high imaginative and pictorial 
power, richness in anecdote and allusion, sagacious observation, 
stirring eloquence, extreme felicity of language—all those qua- 
lities, in short, that have earned for Mr. Carlyle’s previous writ- 
ings their acknowledged celebrity in our literature, are in these 
Pamphlets freshly approved and illustrated. Let an extract or 
two suffice by way of remembrance. 

Emancipation of the horses. ‘ Among speculative persons a question 
has sometimes risen: In the progress of emancipation, are we to look 
for a time when all the horses also are to be emancipated, and brought 
to the supply-and-demand principle? Horses too have ‘ motives ;’ 
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are acted on by hunger, fear, hope, love of oats, terror of platted 
leather ; nay, they have vanity, ambition, emulation, thankfulness, 
vindictiveness ; some rude outline of all our human spiritualities,—a 
rude resemblance to us in mind and intelligence, even as they have 
in bodily frame. The horse, poor dumb four-footed fellow, he too 
has his private feelings, his affections, gratitudes ; and deserves good 
usage; no human master, without crime, shall treat him unjustly 
either, or recklessly lay on the whip where it is not needed :—I am 
sure if I could make him ‘ happy,’ I should be willing to grant a small 
vote (in addition to the late twenty millions) for that object! Him 
too you occasionally tyrannize over; and with bad result to your- 
selves among others ; using the leather in a tyrannous unnecessary 
manner ; withholding, or scantily furnishing, the oats and ventilated 
stabling that are due. Rugged horse-subduers, one fears they are a 
little tyrannous at times. ‘Am I not a horse, and half-brother?’ To 
remedy which, so far as remediable, fancy—the horses all ‘ emanci- 
pated ;’ restored to their primeval right of property in the grass of 
this globe ; turned out to graze in an independent supply-and-demand 
manner! so long as grass lasts, I daresay they are very happy, or 
think themselves so. And Farmer Hodge sallying forth, on a dry 
spring morning, with a sieve of oats in his hand, and agony of eager 
expectation in his heart, is he happy? Help me to plough this day, 
Black Dobbin: oats in full measure if thou wilt. ‘ Hlunh, no— 
thank !’ snorts Black Dobbin; he prefers glorious liberty and the 
grass. Bay Darby, wilt not thou perhaps? ‘Hlunh.’ Grey Joan, 
then, my beautiful broad-bottomed mare,—O heaven, she too answers 
Iilunh! Not a quadruped of them will plough a stroke for me. 
Corn-crops are ended in this world !—For the sake, if not of Hodge, 
then of Hodge’s horses, one prays this benevolent practice might now 
cease, and a new and better one try to begin. Small kindness to 
Hodge’s horses to emancipate them! The fate of all emancipated 
horses is, sooner or later, inevitable. To have in this habitable earth 
no grass to eat,—in black Jamaica gradually none, as in white Con- 
nemara already none; to roam aimless, wasting the seed-fields of the 
world ; and to be hunted home to chaos, by the due watch-dogs and 
due hell-dogs, with such horrors of forsaken wretchedness as were 
never seen before.”—The Present Time, pp. 31, 32. 

The two Chelsea Cobblers. ‘* Incompetent Duncan M‘Pastehorn, the 
hapless incompetent mortal to whom I give the cobbling of my boots, 
—and cannot find in my heart to refuse it, the poor drunken wretch 
having a wife and ten children; he withdraws the job from sober, 
plainly competent and meritorious Mr. Sparrowbill, generally short of 
work too; discourages Sparrowbill; teaches him that he too may as 
well drink, and loiter, and bungle; that this is not a scene for merit 
and demerit at all, but for dupery, and whining flattery, and incom- 
petent cobbling of every description ;—clearly tending to the ruin of 
poor Sparrowbill! What harm had Sparrowbill done me that I 
should so help to ruin him? And I couldn’t save the insalvable 
M‘Pastehorn: I merely yielded him for insufficient work, here and 
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there a half-crown,—which he oftenest drank. And now Sparrowbill 
also is drinking !’—Model Prisons, p. 24. 

Rationale of the equanimity of some Prime Ministers. ‘‘ Smallest wrens, 
we know, by training and the aid of machinery, are capable of many 
things. For this world abounds in miraculous combinations, far 
transcending anything they do at Drury Lane in the melodramatic way. 
A world which, as solid as it looks, is made all of aerial and even of 
spiritual stuff; permeated all by incalculable sleeping forces and 
electricities ; and liable to go off at any time, into the hugest de- 
velopments, upon a scratch thoughtfully or thoughtlessly given on the 
right point. Nay, for every one of us could not the sputter of a poor 
pistol-shot shrivel the immensities together like a burnt scroll, and 
make the heavens and the earth pass away with a great noise? 
Smallest wrens and canary-birds of some dexterity can be trained to 
handle lucifer-matches, and have, before now, fired off whole powder- 
magazines, and parks of artillery; perhaps without much astonish- 
ment to the canary-bird. ‘The canary-bird can hold only its own 
quantity of astonishment, and may possibly enough retain its pre- 
sence of mind, were even Doomsday to come. It is on this principle 
that I explain to myself the equanimity of some men and Premiers 
whom we have known.”—Downing Street, pp. 43, 44. 

Hudson's worth to Railways. ‘For all manner of reasons, how 
much could one have wished that the making of our British railways 
had gone on with deliberation ; that these great works had made them- 
selves, not in five years, but in fifty-and-five! Hudson’s ‘ worth’ to 
railways, I think, will mainly resolve itself into this, that he carried 
them to completion within the former short limit of time ; that he got 
them made, in extremely improper directions, I am told, and surely 
with endless confusion to the innumerable passive Joplins, and likewise 
to the numerous active scripholders, a wide-spread class, once rich, now 
coinless,—hastily in five years, not deliberately in fifty-five. His worth 
to railways? His worth, I take it, to English railways, much more to 
English men, will turn out to be extremely inconsiderable ; to be in- 
calculable damage rather! Foolish railway people gave him two 
millions, and thought it not enough without a statue to boot. But 
Fact thought, and is now audibly saying, far otherwise! Rhadaman- 
thus, had you been able to consult him, would in nowise have given 
this man twenty-five thousand pounds for a statue. What if Rhada- 
manthus had doomed him rather, let us say, to ride in express-trains, 
nowhither, for twenty-five wons, or to hang in Heaven as a locomo- 
tive constellation, and be a sign for ever !’—Hudson’s Statue, p. 17. 


Turning our attention, however, from the literary merits and 
peculiarities of these Pamphlets of Mr. Carlyle to their doctrinal 
contents, let us select, for more detailed comment, a topic or two 
out of the vast variety which they present to notice. In doing 
so, it seems natural rather to omit those topics in the discussion 
of which it does not appear possible to controvert him, and to 
select those in connexion with which we really believe that 
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something may be advanced or suggested fairly contradictory of 
what he has said. Even where one differs most strongly from 
Mr. Carlyle, and feels almost constrained to fail out with him 
absolutely and finally as a teacher of what seems to be false, 
cruel, and mischievous, there is still, we are well aware, one con- 
sideration that ought to operate in making one ponder the differ- 
ence long before expressing it, and in inducing one, if one must 
express it, to do so as modestly as possible. ‘This is the consi- 
deration of Mr. Carlyle’s real greatness of intellect, which renders 
it almost a matter of certainty that you cannot conceive or ex- 
press any notion in connexion with any of the topics he has 
formally handled, that he has not himself conceived or expressed 
before you with far greater clearness and force, and a far more 
exact appreciation of its real significance and worth. In arguing 
with such a man—that is, in presenting considerations to his 
mind that appear to militate against his conclusions—one runs 
no small risk of committing that unhappy kind of error of which 
sending coal to Newcastle is a familiar instance. Nevertheless, 
one must in the end always fall back upon one’s own conviction 
and sentiment; and the throb of the poorest heart, if only it be 
genuine, or the tear of the meanest eye, if only it drop at the 
bidding of emotion, is of avail, to an extent not to be arith- 
metically determined, against the proudest conclusions of the 
most intellectual of men. Considering what complexities, not 
only of substance and conformation, but also of quality and dis- 
position, there are in the minds of human beings, one can see 
that there may be present in the least of existing individuals in 
a community, some wish, thought, pees or feeling, purely 
special and idiosyncratic, yet divinely entitled, nay, and in the 
course of things, destined to modify and even reverse or stultify 
the generalizations of the greatest. There is a value in the 
really felt No of the poorest of God’s creatures; for it may 
represent some portion of the “ Absolute Fact of Things” not 
represented in the Yes of the most gifted. 

On glancing at the Pamphlets as a whole, a rough distinction 
presents itself between such of them as refer to temporary political 
and social interests, and such of them as more properly relate to 
the spiritual condition of the individual. In the former class, 
still proceeding but in a rough way, (for it is one of Mr. Car- 
lyle’s characteristics, that he drives the shuttle unceasingly be- 
tween the spiritual and the social, inextricably involving the 
Immensities with the Minutiz, Ego with Everything, and Hea- 
ven with Earth,) we would, for our part, reckon the five tracts 
entitled respectively The Present Time, Model Prisons, Downing 
Street, The New Downing Street, and L’arliaments ; in the second 
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class, we would reckon the remaining three, entitled respectively 
Stump-Orator, Hudson’s Statue, and Jesuitism. We shall select 
a topic or two for comment, first out of the one class, and then 
out of the other. 

And first, occupying a conspicuous place among Mr. Carlyle’s 
various exhortations on the subject of Social Reform, is his specific 
recommendation with regard to the immediate treatment of our 
overgrown pauperism. His counsels and opinions on this mat- 
ter are most explicitly stated in the conclusion of the first pam- 
phlet, where he introduces an imaginary discourse addressed from 
a conceivable Prime Minister to the entire pauper population of 
these realms. The most important passages of that discourse 
are the following :— 


“ Vagrant lackalls, foolish most of you, criminal many of you, mi- 
serable all; the sight of you fills me with astonishment and despair. 
What to do with you, I know not; long have I been meditating, and 
it is hard to tell. Here are some three millions of you, as I count: so 
many of you fallen sheer over into the abysses of open beggary ; and, 
fearful to think, every new item that falls is loading so much more the . 
chain that drags the others over. On the edge of the precipice hang 
uncounted millions; increasing, I am told, at the rate of 1200 a-day. 
* * * QOne thing, after much meditating, I have at last discovered, 
and now know for some time back: That you cannot be left to roam 
abroad in this unguided manner, stumbling over the precipices, and 
loading ever heavier the fatal chain upon those who might be able to 
stand; that this of locking you up in temporary idle Workhouses, 
when you stumble, and subsisting you on Indian meal, till you can 
sally forth again on fresh roamings, and fresh stumblings, and ultimate 
descent to the Devil; that this is not the plan ; and that it never was, or 
could out of England have been supposed to be, much as I have 
prided myself upon it! * * * Good heavens! and I have to raise 
some eight or nine millions annually, six for England itself, and to 
wreck the morals of my working population beyond all money’s worth, 
to keep the life from going out of you: a small service to you as I 
many times bitterly repeat! Alas, yes; before high Heaven I must 
declare it such: I think the old Spartans, who would have killed you 
instead, had shown more ‘ humanity,’ more of manhood, than I thus 
do! More humanity, I say, more of manhood, and of sense for what 
the dignity of man demands imperatively of you and of me and of us 
all. We call it charity, beneficence, and other fine names, this brutish 
Workhouse scheme of ours; and it is but sluggish heartlessness, and 
insincerity, and cowardly lowness of soul. * * * IT have to 
repeat with sorrow, but with perfect clearness, what is plainly unde- 
niable, and is ever clamorous to get itself admitted, that you are of 
the nature of slaves, or, if you prefer the word, of nomadic, and now 
even vagrant and vagabond, servants that can find no master on these 
terms; which seems to me a much uglier word. Emancipation! 
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You have been ‘ emancipated’ with a vengeance! Foolish souls, I 
say the whole world cannot emancipate you. Fealty to ignorant un- 
ruliness, to gluttonous sluggish improvidence, to the Beer-pot and the 
Devil, who is there that can emancipate a man in that predicament? 
* * * Your want of wants, I say, is that you be commanded in this 
world, not being able to command yourselves. Know, therefore, that 
it shall be so with you. Nomadism, I give you notice, has ended; need- 
ful permanency, soldier-like obedience, and the opportunity and neces- 
sity of hard steady labour for your living, have begun. Know that the 
idle Workhouse is shut against you henceforth ; you cannot enter there 
at will nor leave it at will; you shall enter a quite other refuge, under 
conditions strict as soldiering, and not leave till I have done with you. 
He that prefers the glorious (or perhaps even the rebellious inglorious) 
‘ career of freedom,’ let him prove that he can travel there, and be 
the master of himself; and right good speed to him. He who has 
proved that he cannot travel there, or be the master of himself, let 
him, in the name of all the gods, become a servant, and accept the 
just rules of servitude! Arise, enlist in my Irish, my Scotch, and 
English ‘ Regiments of the New Era’—which I have been concocting, 
day and night, during these three grouse-seasons, (taking earnest in- 
cessant counsel with all manner of industrial notabilities and men of 
insight, on the matter,) and have now brought to a kind of prepara- 
tion for incipiency, thank Heaven! Enlist there, ye poor wandering 
banditti; obey, work, suffer, abstain, as all of us have had to do: so 
shall you be useful in God’s creation, so shall you be helped to gain a 
manful living for yourselves; not otherwise than so. Industrial Re- 
giments— Regiments not to fight the French or others, who are peace- 
able enough towards us; but to fight the Bogs and Wildernesses at 
home and abroad, and to chain the Devils of the Pit which are 
walking too openly among us. Work for you? Work, surely, is not 
undiscoverable in an earth so wide as ours, if we will take the right 
methods for it! * * * Enlist, stand drill; become, from a 
nomadic Banditti of Idleness, Soldiers of Industry! I will lead you 
to the Irish Bogs, to the vacant desolations of Connaught now falling 
into cannibalism ; to mistilled Connaught, to ditto Munster, Leinster, 
Ulster, I will lead you: to the English fox-covers, furze-grown Com- 
mons, New Forests, Salisbury Plains, likewise to the Scotch hill- 
sides and bare rushy slopes, which as yet feed only sleep, moist 
uplands, thousands of square miles in extent, which are destined yet 
to grow green crops, and fresh butter and milk and beef without 
limit, (‘ wherein no foreigner can compete with us,’) were the Glas- 
gow sewers once opened on them, and you with your Colonels carried 
thither. In the Three Kingdoms, or in the Forty Colonies, depend 
upon it, you shall be led to your work !”—The Present Time, pp. 46-55. 


Here, certainly, is distinctness and precision enough. What 
Mr. Carlyle would do with the pauperism of the country is, 
according to the foregoing extract, substantially this :—He would 
abolish the whole system of our existing Poor-laws, new or old, 
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with their aids and appliances of rates, unions, boards of guar- 
dians, and Workhouses ; gradually, perhaps, but still thoroughly, 
he would sweep the country clean of all these things—the accu- 
mulated rubbish and solidification of English stupidity, combined 
with occasional deposits of English sense and ingenuity, since 
the days of Elizabeth: then, casting loose, for the moment, the 
three millions of individuals, whose maintenance is at present, at 
an annual expense of eight or nine millions sterling to the rest of 
the community, guaranteed upon the said system of institutions, 
he would permit such of them as chose and were ready, to re- 
enter society on the footing of independent citizens paying their 
own way; and the rest he would treat really, if not nominally, 
as serfs of the State, bound to go where the State sent them, and 
to do the State’s bidding, just as soldiers are: and, lastly, as 
soldiers are submitted to a regular drill and organisation, having 
sergeants, lieutenants, captains, colonels, and generals over them, 
so would he divide the mass of paupers that would thus be at 
the public disposal into bands or regiments, each duly officered 
and appointed, and differing from ordinary regiments only in 
this, that whereas ordinary regiments are marched from place to 
place against human foes, these new regiments would be em- 
ployed in purely industrial or productive services, and chiefly, 
for the time being at least, in the agricultural labour of reclaim- 
ing waste lands at home—one regiment, for example, being sent 
off under its colonel and his subalterns to the Bog of Allen; a 
second receiving orders to go to Salisbury Plain and tear a bit 
of it into fertility ; and a third, with some Smith of Deanston at its 
head, being posted, with similar injunctions, on some lone sheep- 
walk in Sutherland or Dumfriesshire. 

This is a favourite idea of Mr. Carlyle’s. He has urged it 
again and again in his various recent publications, and only re- 
peats it in the pamphlet before us. Nor is the idea peculiar to 
himself. That the limit of the agricultural resources of this coun- 
try is by no means yet nearly reached; that, not to mention the 
vast increase of produce that might be extracted by better and 
more laborious husbandry from the lands already under cultiva- 
tion, there are thousands of thousands of acres now lying waste 
in these islands from which rich harvests might be raised, capable 
of maintaining a large excess of population above what now ex- 
ists, or is likely soon to exist—is an idea extremely familiar to the 
popular common sense, and incessantly used by those that appeal 
to that tribunal. “ I could employ all the unemployed men in 
Scotland north of the Dee,” said a Chartist speaker, with great 
effect, once in our hearing. ‘ Talk of emigration!” is a common 
saying—“ the best and cheapest emigration would be to the 
waste lands of Ireland, were that but rendered practicable.” In 
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short, to seek to extinguish pauperism by directing pauper 
labour in considerable masses full against the soil, aye and until 
the soil take the sustenance of that labour completely on itself, 
is a notion with which at the present moment the public mind, 
with the exception perhaps of that small but most impenetrable 
= of it wherein the executive lies, is quite surcharged. 
foreover, the very form of that notion most congenial to Mr. 
Carlyle,—that, namely, in which the analogy of a military orga- 
nisation is used to suggest and represent the most effective 
mode of accomplishing the object in view,—is one that has been 
previously illustrated and recommended times without number. 
It is essentially, in fact, a conception of modern Socialism. Ever 
since the time of Fourier, the phrase “ Industrial Armies,” and 
the whole idea implied in it of the application of the military 
method of organisation, or of something like it, to the general 
business of production, whether agricultural or manufacturing, 
have been commonplaces among ‘the more able and thoughtful 
Socialists; and by Fourier himself, as well as by various of his 
followers, the idea has been worked out with a degree of detail 
and speciality foreign to the intellectual habits of Mr. Carlyle. 
What is peculiar to Mr. Carlyle, however, in addition to the 
amazing force and acceptability which his extraordinary union — 
of sagacity with descriptive power enables him to give to this 
notion, is the element of moral sternness with which,—standing 
apart herein from the so-called Socialists, as he likes to do from 
all bodies of men whatever that seek shelter under the um- 
brella of a dogmatic denomination,—he takes care to invest it. 
There is no talk with him of that “ attractive labour’ or 
“travail attrayant” of which Fourier makes so much; no pro- 
mises of independence, freedom from restriction, equality, and 
a voice in the election of office-bearers, such as allure one in 
Louis Blane’s scheme of the Ateliers Nationauz. On the con- 
trary, offering his scheme of Agricultural Regiments only as a 
scheme for the treatment of that outcast portion of society which 
has already fallen over into a state of pauperism, (what ‘his opi- 
nion may be on the higher question of a reconstruction of all 
society universally on some such principle of industrial organisa- 
tion, is a matter as yet left obscure,) he carefully abstains from 
all poetic delineations of its beauty or pleasantness, and insists 
rather on the fact of its necessity, and the possibility of its 
severe efficiency. Stepping forward among the “ vagrant Lack- 
alls” not as a kind and’ smiling philanthropist, telling them that 
they are his fellows and brethren, and that they have been 
thrown out of their rights by the mal-arrangements of a false and 
imperfect civilisation, but as a hard and even haughty disciplin- 
arian who views them chiefly as the victims of their own de- 
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plorable folly and criminality, interesting only as objects of pity, 
he does not disguise from them the fact that, in his scheme for 
their benefit, they are to be accounted, the whole three millions 
of them, as a class apart and separate, temporarily doomed by 
the very circumstance of their helplessness, to a position of social 
inferiority and subjection. They are, he tells them, to be the 
serfs of the State, bound to comply with such conditions, even 
of inconvenience and hardship, as the State, in paying and 
managing them, may find it necessary to impose. Braving the 
very sword-points of popular conviction and sentiment, he does 
not hesitate to call in as applicable to them all those general 
considerations with respect to the institution of Slavery, with 
which, by reflecting on the Negro Question, he had already 
filled his mind; and to pronounce them, in the language, if not 
of courtesy and custom, yet of fact and reality, bondsmen and 
slaves. Even the plain speaking of Fletcher of Saltoun, whose 
views on the subject of pauperism approach nearer those of Mr. 
Carlyle than perhaps any others that have ever been deliber- 
ately published, is but as timidity when compared with some 
passages in the first of these Pamphlets. It is now a hundred 
and fifty years since that distinguished Scotchman, whose repu- 
tation for patriotism and real goodness of heart, as well as for 
sternness of manner, was probably as great in his day as Mr. 
Carlyle’s is now, wrote a pamphlet in which, as the only effective 
remedy for the then existing pauperism of his native land, he 
proposed that the two hundred thousand individuals of which it 
was composed, should be simultaneously seized and collected ; 
three or four hundred of the worst and least hopeful of them 
sent by the Scottish government as a present to the Venetians 
to serve in their galleys against the Turks; and the remainder 
compulsorily quartered as serfs,—a certain number on each con- 
siderable proprietor of the country, who, in return for relieving 
the State of all anxiety concerning them, should be entitled 
(subject to certain fundamental restrictions securing to the serfs 
the advantages of education, and equal safety of life and limb, 
with all other persons whatever) to the full disposal and usufruct 
of their services. Even at that time the proposal shocked pub- 
lic opinion ; and though Fletcher argued the matter seriously, 
and addressed himself with all his might to this very objection, 
“‘ that he was bringing back slavery into the world,” he proba- 
bly only escaped the infamy of being reckoned a brute, by un- 
dergoing the minor obloquy of being thought a man of crotchets. 
Yet Mr. Carlyle (whose scheme, however, if examined, would 
probably turn out to be much less of a return even to formal 
and reputed slavery than that of Fletcher) is bold enough, in 
this very different age, and in the face of an Abolition Move- 
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ment all but universal, to make use of language with respect to 
three millions of British paupers, whose interest in the property 
of the country is a vested and traditional right, such as Fletcher 
did not dare to apply even to the handful of Scottish vagabonds 
that were the subjects of his problem. There is not a word in 
Fletcher about the “ beneficent whip ;” and he even proposes 
that it should be enacted that, when his scheme should be 
carried into effect, the use of the name Slave as applied to the 
parties concerned, should be strictly forbidden. “I regard not 
names,” he said, “ but things; and the misapplication of names 
has confounded everything.” And here probably Mr. Carlyle 
would agree with him. Let but his notion of Industrial Regi- 
ments of paupers be carried out, and he would probably regard 
it as a matter of indifference whether they should be called 
State-serfs, or by some name more flattering and honourable. 
There are, of course, two opposite quarters from which Mr. 
Carlyle’s scheme is liable to attack. On the one hand, the Eco- 
nomists, to use a term which has now begun to pass current as 
distinctive of a certain class of writers, are sure to ply against it 
all their established maxims and forms of thought. They will 
say, in the first place, that, by handing over to Government so 
large a share in the general business of production, as would be 
involved in the industrial superintendence and maintenance of 
three millions of paupers, there would be traversed one of the 
fundamental doctrines of their science—that, namely, which 
assigns the whole care and direction of national industry to the 
happy and spontaneous operation throughout the community of 
the natural law of supply and demand. That the State should 
constitute itself a master of industry by engaging to find work 
and wages for any number of individuals whatever, seems to 
them a ruinous return to ancient ideas of government, and a 
retrograde step in civilisation. The force of this argument, how- 
ever, which one saw repeated times without number against the 
so far similar scheme of Ateliers Nationaux propounded by 
Louis Blanc, appears now to be fast waning. For one thing, of 
whatever avail it is against Mr. Carlyle’s scheme, or against that of 
Louis Blanc as applied to England, of exactly as much avail is it 
against the existing system of Poor-Laws, which it is the design 
of such schemes to supersede. In the English Poor-Law system, 
the Government occupies precisely the position of a contractor to 
the community for the most economical management of the labour 
of all the national paupers; and what Mr. Carlyle proposes is 
essentially nothing more than a better mode, as he thinks, for 
fulfilling the contract. Moreover there has recently sprung up 
such a force of opinion contradictory of the established maxim of 
Laissez-fuire, or at least of this special application of it, and 
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men of so high consideration for talent and character have re- 
cently fulminated protests against it, that it begins now to be 
surmised even among Economists themselves, that the principle 
of demand and supply, so far from being the last word that 
science can give respecting the methods of directing labour, will 
turn out to be but a provisional expression of a convenient truth, 
and a point of departure for other and larger notions, wherein, 
not by retrogression, but only by persistent progress, some of the 
ancient practices of government will again be recognised as legiti- 
mate. In short, this particular argument against Mr. Carlyle’s 
scheme is fast getting drowned in an ocean of popular contempt 
and impatience. More likely to impress people is the argument of 
its alleged impracticability. Three millions of paupers squatted 
among the mosses and on the hill-sides of the country, armed 
with spades and pickaxes, accompanied (for surely Mr. Carlyle 
would be more benevolent in this respect than the Poor-Law 
Commissioners) with their wives and children, and kept in drill 
by a hierarchy of semi-military functionaries, receiving their 
orders from the Secretary of State’s office—this is a picture at 
the contemplation of which the British mind shudders. All the 
standing armies in the world would be nothing to this. If, during 
the railway mania, there were frequent qualms as to the probable 
results to society of the accumulation in encampments through- 
out the country, of such masses of half-heathen navvies, many 
of them Orsons in physical strength, and all of them fond of 
fighting ; if even now a rumour of the atrocious injustice of the 
truck-system wafts sometimes into the heart of British civilisa- 
tion the horrid idea what a fund of lurid fury the iron districts 
of England and Wales might at any moment vomit forth—in 
what a state of trepidation, it may be said, should we necessarily 
live, if we had three millions of fustian-jackets under drill among 
the hills, ready to rise at an instant, were they enraged, and only 
a scattered regiment or two of red-coats at command to put them 
down! Fancy, it may be said, the effect upon one regiment of 
such State-serfs, of a whipping too severely administered by 
some unpopular colonel ; or the effect upon all the regiments 
simultaneously of some harsh general order from the Secretary 
of State. What Sicilian slave-insurrections might we not have? 
what conquests of our best generals, and of our sturdiest police 
inspectors, by some band of determined paupers broken loose 
under the leadership of some Brummagem Spartacus? True, in 
the case of the army, all these objections have been practically 
overcome, so that there thousands of men are kept orderly and 
manageable with ease ; but how, it might be asked, in the case 
of the new army of serfs, should we be able to extemporize such 
a set of rules and traditions, old as Hengst and the Heptarchy, 
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as that by which the army coheres and has being? And then, 
in the interim, it might be said, what stupidity, what blunder- 
ing, what accumulations of abuse worse than were ever presented 
under the operation of the old poor-law itself? Look, it might 
be said, to the French Revolution of 1848. There precisely 
such a ‘cohen as that of Mr. Carlyle was put into temporary 
practice. When Paris was full of men out of work, a M. Emile 
Thomas appeared and proposed to brigade them into industrial 
regiments under the command of students from the Central 
School of Arts and Sciences, and to employ them on certain great 
public works in and around the city. His plan was eagerly ac- 
cepted ; about a hundred thousand men were actually brigaded ; 
works were devised, and regiments posted at the spots where they 
were to be executed ; and the result was such three months of 
idleness, singing, buffoonery, and disquietude, as were never 
before seen in Paris, and as it required a master-stroke of execu- 
tive audacity to bring to an end. And such, the Economists 
would probably say, w vould be the inevitable consequence of any 
attempt in this country to carry out Mr. Carlyle’s scheme. 

We cannot say that we wholly agree with them. The 
Parisian experiment of M. Emile Thomas we hold to have been 
not a fair trial of the scheme, but a piece of monstrous French 
bungling and clap-trap, not to be seriously adduced as a prece- 
dent at all. And as for the supposed danger of organizing, after 
the manner proposed by Mr. Carlyle, all the lawless elements 
now dispersed through the community and weakened by the 
dispersion—this danger, we conceive, would lie only in the 
chance that society would maintain a false and unjust relation- 
ship to the portion of itself it had thus detached away into the 
moors and hills; and might even thus, by serving as an indica- 
tion of something more profoundly wrong than is usually believed 
in our social arrangements, become a means of enlightening us 
as to our true path in the future, and of speeding on unknown 
ulterior developments. As, in the insurrection of Spartacus, 
there was a motive and a stimulus among the ancient Romans to 
considerations of policy not likely otherwise to have occurred to 
them; so the presence among us of three millions of human 
beings visibly depending on us for guidance and support, and 
visibly capable of crushing or overpowering us if we do not give 
it them, may be the very thing necessary to convince us of the 
wretchedly ephemeral nature of some of our cherished conclu- 
sions respecting the constitution of society, and to create the re- 
quisite impetus by which we shall be borne along the next, and 
some golden step it may be, in the historic evolution. We do 
not, therefore, feel any extreme degree of sympathy with this 
argument in terrorem. More powerful to our mind, from the 
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economic point of view, are those arguments against Mr. Car- 
lyle’s scheme, which consist in the general assertion that he has 
not exhibited its harmony with those specific doctrines of econo- 
mic science by which its working is intellectually begirt and 
conditioned. That such a gigantic innovation as Mr. Carlyle 
proposes on all our established modes of procedure, would neces- 
sarily produce a tremor and derangement pervading all British 
society, is clearly undeniable; and Mr. Carlyle, it may be said, 
is bound to trace out, as far as may be, beforehand the probable 
curve and direction of this derangement, as that would be deter- 
mined by some of the more important of the known laws of 
Political Economy, and particularly by these three—the Malthu- 
sian principle of = ; the law that industry is limited by 
capital; and the law that the rate of increase in agricultural pro- 
duction is one of diminishing proportion to the capital and labour 
expended in procuring it. 


“The waters shall wax, the woods shall wene ; 
Hill and moss shall be torn in ; 
But the bannock will never be braider,” 


are the words of Thomas the Rhymer; and little as Mr. Carlyle 
cares for M‘Crowdy, this remarkable coincidence between that 
modern gentleman’s doctrines and the old saw of the Scottish 
seer might have deserved to attract his attention. That, if he set 
himself to it, Mr. Carlyle would be able to fortify his scheme 
even on the consideration of its economical bearings, is extremely 
likely. It is not ignorance of Political Economy, (for he has 
read, he says, “some barrowfuls” of treatises on that science 
in his time,) but rather willing contempt for it, that causes him 
to ignore the necessity of attempting any express conciliation be- 
tween the scheme he offers and the current maxims of the econo- 
mists. Still, considering that these maxims, minute and partial 
as they may appear, really do express certain existing conditions 
to which every scheme of social reform must submit itself under 
pain of failure, one cannot but desire such a conciliation, were it 
but by way of argumentative anticipation; and all the more so 
that some leading economists of larger and more revolutionary 
views than their fellows, appear to regard any extensive applica- 
tion of the notion of industrial regiments to the extinction of 
pauperism as conclusively forbidden by their science, and to in- 
cline, on that account, rather to push on the public mind to 
other means of accomplishing the same end, as, for example, to 
the scheme of Peasant Proprietorship. 

The objections of the Socialists to Mr. Carlyle’s scheme 
would, of course, be radically different from those of the Econo- 
mists. On the whole, it is true, they would regard it as a step 
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in the right direction. That the State should assume to itself 
the supreme administration of the business of national produc- 
tion, is the known view of at least one class among the Social- 
ists,—that represented by M. Louis Blane; and that the State 
is bound to find work and subsistence for all that cannot other- 
wise procure it, is a settled tenet in the creed of Socialists of all 
sects. That a scheme, therefore, of the nature of Mr. Carlyle’s 
should be carried into effect ; that on any terms whatever, the 
State should charge itself with the industrial management of 
three millions of destitute individuals, would be matter for un- 
mingled satisfaction to the whole Socialist world. But, looking 
at the scheme as propounded by its author, they would pro- 
nounce it a Socialist idea advanced in an aristocratic spirit. Mr. 
Carlyle, they would say, is a man destitute of the true and char- 
acteristic sentiment of Socialism—that sentiment, namely, which 
delights in contemplating all mankind as equally units in a ter- 
restrial point of view, and of which the French phrases Liberty 
and Equality are the much-abused expressions: he is a man 
accustomed rather to that solitary extra-terrestrial point of view, 
from which the moral inequalities of things are seen more dis- 
tinctly to come out, and familiarity with which is apt to generate, 
in a noble man of strict temperament, a spirit of intolerance, 
despotism, and rigorous compulsion; and hence, while his pro- 
ject for the remedy of pauperism is essentially a coincidence with 
Socialism, he has put it forth in the language not of a genuine 
and sentimental equalitarian, but of an old Greek tupavvos, or 
resolute modern slave-owner, doing the right thing, but kicking 
you while he does it. But for all this, as we have said, the So- 
cialists would welcome any attempt to put his scheme in force. 
All that talk about “ the whip” and “ shooting” with which it 
was according to the nature of Mr. Carlyle’s genius to clothe 
the statement of his scheme, would come to nothing, they would 
say, in the tear and wear of actual experience. Once let the 
three millions of fustian-jackets be abroad among the morasses 
and hills, and all the colonels in the world, and all the cobwebs 
of borrowed military forms that could be invented to back them, 
would not guarantee society against the vast proletarian influ- 
ence that would be thus concentrated and made visible ;—the 
peace might indeed be kept and the stipulated work done; but 
the total effect would be as if society, tired of its slow rate of 
progress hitherto, had thrown the least timorous and least inter- 
ested portion of its strength into the advanced guard, and thus 
shod itself, so to speak, with a democratic ploughshare, fast to 
cleave the future. Hence it partly is, as we conceive, that of 
almost all existing political parties, those who like Mr. Carlyle’s 
recent appearances best are the Socialists and extreme Republi- 
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cans. It is curious enough, too, though readily explicable, that 
men of the other or aristocratic extreme, with whom also we be- 
lieve some of Mr. Carlyle’s views find favour, are beginning, in 
like manner, to be popular with the Socialists. . 

To pass to another topic of the Pamphlets: Even more startling 
than Mr. Carlyle’s views regarding the treatment of pauperism, 
are those he has put forth on the subject of Criminal Reform. To 
follow him into all the separate particulars of his discussion of 
this subject—as, for example, into his appreciation of the char- 
acter and services of Howard, which we believe to be historically 
just and accurate; or into his defence of Capital Punishments, 
which appears to us to want something; or into his restatement, 
against the Simple-prevention School, of the true theory of 
Punishments in general, which we regard as highly beautiful 
and philosophical—is at present impossible. We select rather 
the passage in which he sums up his views as to the general re- 
lation in which society ought to try to stand towards the criminal 
part of it—in other words, his views as to the wisdom of the Cri- 
minal Reform movement. 


“Tf I had a commonwealth to reform or to govern, certainly it 
should not be the Devil’s regiments of the line that I should first of 
all concentrate my attention on! With them I should be apt to make 
rather brief work ; to them one would apply the besom, try to sweep 
them with some rapidity into the dust-bin, and well out of one’s road, 
Ishould rather say. * * * Away, you; begone swiftly, ye regi- 
ments of the line. In the name of God and of His poor struggling 
servants, sore put to it to live in these bad days, I mean to rid myself 
of you with some degree of brevity. To feed you in palaces, to hire 
captains and schoolmasters, and the choicest spiritual and material 
artificers to expend their industries on you! I have quite other 
work for that class of artists. Seven-and-twenty millions of neglect- 
ed mortals who have not yet quite declared for the Devil. Mark 
it, my diabolic friends, I mean to lay leather on the backs of you, 
collars round the necks of you; and will teach you, after the ex- 
ample of the gods, that this world is not your inheritance, or glad 
to see you in it. You, ye diabolic canaille, what has a governor 
much to do with you? You, I think, he will rather swiftly dismiss 
from his thoughts,— which have the whole celestial and terrestrial for 
their scope,and not the subterranean of scoundreldom alone. You, I con- 
sider, he will sweep pretty rapidly into some Norfolk Island, into some 
special convict colony or remote domestic moorland ; into some stone- 
walled silent-system, under hard drill-sergeants, just as Radamanthus, 
and inflexible as he, and there leave you to reap what you have 
sown; he meanwhile turning his endeavours to the thousandfold im- 
measurable interests of men and gods,—dismissing the one extremely 
contemptible interest of scoundrels; sweeping that into the cesspool, 
tumbling that over London Bridge, in a very brief manner, if needful. 
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* * * Yonder, in those dingy habitations, and shops of red her- 
ring and tobacco-pipes, where men have not yet quite declared for 
the Devil; there, I say, is land, here is mere sea-beach. Thither go 
with your benevolence, thither to these dingy caverns of the poor; 
and there instruct, and drill, and manage, there where some fruit may 
come from it.”—Model Prisons, pp. 13-16. 


Now, it cannot be denied, we think, that there is much in this 
declaration of the author’s sentiments, as true as it is striking. 
There are few things in the Pamphlets more touchingly conclusive 
than the allusion, so quaint and yet so illustrative of the author's 
meaning, to the “ poor dark trade-shops with red herrings and 
tobacco-pipes crossed in the window;” and, as we read, the con- 
viction does flash in upon us, that amid the zeal of our profes- 
sional philanthropists for this special interest of criminals, the 
other and larger interest of our poor hard-working myriads of 
honest people has been wofully neglected. Hints too, we be- 
lieve, there are in the particular Pamphlet under notice, that 
may be useful in suggesting real improvements in the practical 
management of our prisons; albeit we cannot but imagine, that 
in his representation of the comforts of a modern prison-house, 
with its cocoa, its cleanliness, its chaplain and its ventilation, 
Mr. Carlyle has omitted the very element that renders the poor 
trade-shop with all its discomforts even popularly preferable, 
namely, the imprisonment. 

But, takmg the passage as a whole, and trying to extract as 
fully as possible the general drift of it, namely, that society 
should dismiss this “ extremely contemptible interest of scoun- 
drels,” tumble it over London Bridge, or summarily get rid of it 
anyhow ; taking, we say, this passage as it stands, there is, we 
feel bound to admit, no other passage in the whole range of the 
Pamphlets that provoked in us at the first reading, or that does 
now provoke in us, such a rush of sentimental and deeply-moved 
negation. “ Wrong, wrong!” we cried, “ by these tears, this ner- 
vous tremour, noble man as thou art, thou art here wrong ;” 
and more resolutely and less diffidently than on any other occa- 
sion of conscious difference from a great writer, did we openly 
recognise the difference, and feel willing to stand by it. And 
we feel so yet. Not that we would care, or that we should be 
prepared, to construct an argument in favour of the Criminal- 
Reform Movement upon statistical evidence of what has been 
accomplished in this way, or upon the vivd voce declarations of 
good and sensible men largely and even officially connected with 
prisons, as to the proportion of committed criminals that they 

ersonally, judging by their own experience, believe to be abso- 
lately reclaimable. Our recollection of one positive statement 
of this kind made in our hearing by a prison-governor, leads us 
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to conclude that much might be made of such an argument. 
Again, there is, we also believe, no small degree of argumenta- 
tive value in the consideration that a large proportion of the 
mass of crime is hereditary and transmitted, and therefore less 
chargeable upon individuals than on society itself. But what we 
chiefly rest on is feeling, instinct, the inarticulate reason within 
us; that ultimate faculty of No and Yes, to the foot of whose 
throne, when the scuffle of all possible articulate controversy is 
over, every question of this sort must be dragged for decision. 
And, strictly considered, what is Mr. Carlyle’s own deliverance 
on the point at issue, but the vehement Egomet divi of his pecu- 
liar, and, though profound and generous, yet severely consti- 
tuted nature? That the “interest of scoundrels” as he calls it, 
should be tumbled over London Bridge, and so summarily dis- 
missed, is what he feels should be done with “the interest of 
scoundrels.” But what if some good man, less great perhaps 
than he, but more tremulous to certain soft transcendentalisms, 
some meek-eyed village clergyman, let us say, or some pale and 
weak-bodied recluse, should feel otherwise ; and, after consulting 
his own heart, should put forth this counter-assertion, that, even 
though not once in a thousand years should one criminal be re- 
claimed, yet it is the duty and part of the highest training 
of every society to persist in the Quixotic effort, and to place the 
labour of attempting to reabsorb its outcasts foremost among its 
systematic enterprises? And what if, seeking authority for his 
own timid feelings against the strength of so unequal an oppo- 
nent, such a man sliould venture to call in certain old words 
once spoken in Judea, and intended to transform the soul of the 
world, and make it more pitiful forever? “ They that be whole 
need not a physician, but they that are sick.” And again, “I 
will have mercy and not sacrifice: for I am not come to call 
the righteous, but sinners to repentance.” And again, “ How 
think ye? if a man have an hundred sheep, and one of them be 
gone astray, doth he not leave the ninety and nine, and goeth 
into the mountains, and seeketh that which is gone astray ?” 
And again, “ Joy shall be in heaven over one sinner that re- 
penteth, more than over ninety and nine just persons, which 
need no repentance.” All this, of course, Mr. Carlyle is aware 
of; and takes care to guard himself against. ‘“ Christian Reli- 
gion |” he says, expressing his disgust at what he thinks the un- 
warrantable references made in the matter to the authority of 
the Gospel ; “‘does the Christian or any religion prescribe love 
of scoundrels, then? I hope it prescribes a healthy hatred of 
scoundrels ;—otherwise what am I, in heaven’s name, to make 
of it?” Notwithstanding all which, (and there is a truth in this 
mode of putting the thing, tvo,) it remains clear to us, that Mr. 
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Carlyle’s prescription as to the treatment of the criminal inter- 
est, and the prescription of the Christian religion, are not one 
and the same. Hatred of scoundrels! True! but define your 
“scoundrel!” Will the definition, if just, carry in it an approval 
of your sentence with regard to what is called, in the language 
customary to this controversy, the criminal portion of society? 
Ah! far back in the vista of time, may not the reverent fancy 
still see the face of One who, though he drove money-changers 
out of the Temple, and rebuked Scribes and Pharisees, yet kept 
company with publicans and sinners, and told, in gentle parable, 
how wrong it was in the elder brother to be angry with his 
father because, instead of dismissing the extremely contemptible 
interest of the prodigal who had devoured his living with harlots 
at a distance, he welcomed his return with joy, and regaled him 
with better entertainment than had ever fallen to the lot of the 
righteous son who had served faithfully many years, and at no 
time transgressed? If there was supreme wisdom there, there is 
vehement error here; for according to no possible interpretation, 
can such passages as we have quoted from our author be said to 
be conceived in this spirit. 

Speaking scientifically, we should be inclined to say that Mr. 
Carlyle’s peculiar mode of thinking on this subject arises from 
the dominance in his mind of a very high form of that sentiment 
by which, in its lowest form, the world at large is accustomed 
to determine the degree of social consideration that shall be paid 
to different individuals. Who are the men that get on in the 
world, that make fortunes, and that rise to place and dignity ? 
They are not the men, generally speaking, of the highest intrinsic 
merit, either moral or intellectual ; they are men, for the most 
part, of a certain energy of character good solely for this one 
effect, men of large jaw, and of a narrow and even morose habit 
of perseverance. ‘Take, reader. any two persons of your own 
acquaintance,—one that has accomplished, let us say even by 
the most honourable and legitimate means, a distinct and pro- 
nounced success in Jife, and another that has never got on so far 
as to have an account with a banker: compare all that you know 
of the two individuals; think of the entire sensation you have 
respecting the one when in his presence, as compared with the 
sensation you have in the same circumstances with respect to the 
other; calculate, if you can from this, the sum-total of the 
really meritorious manifestations both of head and of heart that 
must have gone forth from the one during his whole life, as com- 
pared with the sum-total that must have gone forth from the 
other ; and the chances are that, though you will find certain 
genuine points of superiority in the richer, you will have to 
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conclude that the other is essentially, and as tried by a spiritual 
standard, the better, sounder, and more gifted nature. A 
Goldsmith, we should think, would rank higher, with all 
his moral defects, than a Benjamin Franklin. Not that 
there was virtue in the defects of the one, for prudence 
added to intellect and heart, make the noblest triad; but that 
there was greater want of virtue in the defects of the other. 
Now, although Mr. Carlyle is very far from lending his sanction 
to so coarse a mode of regarding men as that which makes the 
prudential all in all, and although no man has startled the world 
more by the audacity with which he has found merit where 
mankind in general found none, or worse than none; yet 
we think we perceive in him, and especially of late, a tendency 
to accept as absolute, on the whole, that classification of men 
which is determined, as we have seen, chiefly by their practical 
or success-compelling qualities. To say this in the face of his 
onslaught on Mr. Hudson is somewhat bold; but we think we 
could prove it. It is the Roman type of mind that Mr. Carlyle 
gy and not the Hellenic. For what is called mere sensi- 
ility, the influence of which is invisibly and electrically dif- 
fusive, he has but little respect; what he admires is direct 
energy of character. Hence, as we imagine, somewhat of that 
tone of severity and reproach with which he thinks it necessary 
to address his imaginary audience of paupers in the first of these 
pamphlets. That they are paupers, that they have failed to 
maintain themselves above the level of want, is to him, as indeed 
it ought legitimately to be to all, a prima facie evidence that in 
some point or other they are weaker than their fellows; but, in 
attending to this, he seems to forget that, to some extent at least, 
the worldly struggle in which these men have fared so badly, 
may not have yet ; been so organized as to be a fair comparative 
trial of the whole merits of the competitors. And so, in a cer- 
tain, though perhaps smaller degree, in the case even of crimi- 
nals. Can it be said, with any degree of confidence, that the 
criminals of the world are the worst men in it? May no good 
qualities of humanity seek a specific refuge even among them? 
Ah! does not Christianity here also help us to a higher specula- 
tion? Does it not seem as if its great Founder had intended, by 
his assiduous presence in the society of sinners, and by his fre- 
quent assertions of the superiority of mercy to sacrifice, to indi- 
cate a preference for keenness of sensibility over energy of char- 
acter, and to read the world the permanent lesson that, on this 
very account, some of the more hopeful elements of our social 
regeneration are to be found among the outcasts ? 
To turn to another topic: Not the least interesting of the 
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contents of these Pamphlets are the author’s expositions of his 
views regarding the nature, objects, and methods of govern- 
ment. The great end of all government Mr. Carlyle defines, in 
general terms, to be the conduct of the whole social procedure 
of a nation in accordance with the permanent laws of the uni- 
verse. “ To prosper in this world,” he says, “ to gain felicity, 
victory, and improvement, either for a man or a nation, there is 
but one thing requisite—that the man or nation can discern 
what the true regulations of the universe are in regard to him 
and his pursuit, and can faithfully and steadfastly follow these.” 
Whatsoever administration, “ were it Russian Autocrat, Char- 
tist Parliament, Grand Lama, Force of Public Opinion, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, or M‘Crowdy, the seraphic doctor, with 
his last evangel of Political Economy,” can set a nation most 
surely in the way of these laws, is, by that fact, the best form of 
government. Something more precise, however, he thinks, it 
may be possible to determine respecting the mode most likely to 
attain the great end. If, for example, any means could be de- 
vised whereby, absolutely, or even approximately, the ablest 
man in a nation should be raised to the highest official place in 
it, and surrounded by the men nearest in ability to himself, so as 
to govern by their aid—this, he thinks, would be as nearly a 
perfect scheme of national polity as we can hope to live under. 
For, according to his theory, the ablest man is also necessarily 
the best man, the most valiant and worthy in all respects, and 
the truest in his insight into the ways of the universe. Place 
him, therefore, at the top of a nation, and give him able men as 
his instruments and subordinates; and, so far as human means 
can, you guarantee that nation a career of prosperity and recti- 
tude. 

Now, though all this is very general, yet, like other generali- 
ties, it is a splendid thing to remember, and a thing, neverthe- 
less, very apt to be forgotten. By keeping this ideal scheme of 
government in mind, one may not indeed be able, thinks Mr. 
Carlyle, to frame off-hand a set of institutions for its accomplish- 
ment, but one will at least have a useful notion of the kind of 
institutions that will tend that way ; and, above all, one will be 
expert at knowing the kind of institutions that have no such 
promise in them. For himself, making this critical use of his 
ideal, he is disposed to protest, it appears, chiefly against one 
abstraction relative to the art of governing, now widely spread 
throughout the mind of Western Europe—the abstraction, 
namely, that is couched in the phrase “ Representative System.” 

Fairly to get out the collective wishes of a nation with respect 
to every step of its procedure ; fairly to collect the votes of all 
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its component individuals, and accurately to base every act of 
legislation or administration on the pronounced opinion of the 
majority, (if indeed some method might not be devised for giv- 
ing expression in act to the desire of the minority too,) this, for 
the last century or more, has been the ideal scheme of govern- 
ment painted forth to the eager eyes of nations by our metaphy- 
sical politicians. Vox Populi, vox, as nearly as possible, Dei; 
perfect, therefore, your system of representation, so as not to 
leave out of account any particle of opinion lodged anywhere 
throughout the community, whether in the highest or in the low- 
est stratum; and by this means alone you will catch the clue of 
the future. Such is the abstract theory: in practice, of course, 
there are difficulties in the way. To meet these, it is customary 
to take up the question in two parts; discussing, first, the 
Suffrage, or that portion of the representative system in which, 
by the delegation of the right of legislation by the community 
at large to a limited number of individuals, the first stage in the 
formularization of its wishes is effected ; and, secondly, the Con- 
stitution of Parliaments, or that other portion of the system, in 
which, by the adoption of certain modes of procedure among the 
delegated individuals, the work of formularization is completed. 
In both these stages of the process, the theory demands the most 
absolute respect for the representative principle. In the first 
place, the suffrage should, according to the pure theory, be uni- 
versal, no man, woman, or child, being excluded; and, in the 
second place, the constitution of parliaments should be such as, 
while subjecting them as completely as possible to the flux of 
opinion out of doors, to secure them perfect independence in de- 
liberation, and the entire control of the executive. This, of 
course, is only as the matter is represented in theory ; for neither 
in the nature of things is such a thorough scheme of representa- 
tion possible, nor even in those countries where it has been car- 
ried farthest has it attained all the finish that might be practicable. 
On the whole, the part of the scheme that has been most elabo- 
rated in Europe is that referring to the constitution of parlia- 
ments. In England and in France, parliaments have now for 
some time been approximating to the form accounted perfect by 
the representativists. Hence, in the less advanced countries of 
Europe, the possession of a parliamentary constitution like that 
of England was, till lately, regarded as a realization in full of 
the system of representation. Only in England and France 
themselves was the other part of the problem, that of the organi- 
zation of the suffrage, very assiduously worked at. Completing 
the long effort to bring up the practice to the theory, there arose 
in each of these countries a Universal Suffrage movement. 
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Recent events have given this movement an éc/at that a little 
while ago could hardly have been anticipated; and now it may 
be said that over all Europe the aspiration of the popular politi- 
cians is for a free and exclusively representative parliament, 
based on universal suffrage. That, and that alone, it is believed, 
will be the salvation of the nations. 

tight into the heart of all this Mr. Carlyle hurls his contra- 
diction. Keeping in view his conclusion as to the end and pur- 
pose of government, namely, that nations should be led conform- 
ably to the laws of right and justice, he denies, in toto, the 
competence, as regards this end, of the theory of representation. 
His illustration on this point is very happy. 


“ Your ship cannot double Cape Horn by its excellent plans of 
voting. The ship may vote this way and that, above decks and 
below, in the most harmonious exquisitely constitutional manner : the 
ship, to get round Cape Horn, will find a set of conditions already 
voted for, and fixed with adamantine rigour, by the ancient elemental 
powers, who are entirely careless how you vote. If you can, by 
voting, or without voting, ascertain these conditions, and valiantly 
conform to them, you will get round the Cape: if you cannot,—the 
ruffian winds will blow you ever back again; the inexorable icebergs, 
dumb privy-councillors from chaos, will nudge you with most chaotic 
‘admonition ;’ you will be flung half-frozen on the Patagonian cliffs, 
or admonished into shivers by your iceberg councillors, and sent sheer 
down to Davy Jones, and will never get round Cape Horn at all. 
* * * Ships, accordingly, do not use the ballot-box at all; and they 
reject the phantasm species of captains; one wishes much some 
other entities,—since all entities lie under the same rigorous set of 
laws,—could be brought to show as much wisdom, and sense at least 
of self-preservation, the first command of nature.”— The Present Time, 
pp- 18, 19. 


This quarrel with the representative theory of government he 
carries out in detail. For the suffrage movement, for example, 
he has no regard whatever, pronouncing it one of the least hope- 
ful speculations in which, at the present day, a man could 
engage. By no conceivable mode or amount, he thinks, of 
“ ballot-boxing,” could the only end be served that would entitle 
that process to any estimation as one of the chief formalities in 
the business of government,—the discrimination, namely, of the 
ablest and fittest men from the rest of the community, in order 
that they might be invested with official rank. To perfect the 
organization of the suffrage would, therefore, he thinks, be a 
waste of labour. Again, as regards parliaments, his judgment is 
to the same purpose. A parliament is but a talking-apparatus, 
and, even were it composed of efficient men, would necessarily, 
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by the very nature of its constitution as a representative body, 
be less adapted for the true work of government than some other 
institution easily conceivable. The day of parliaments, he 
asserts, is all but gone by in England; and already, he thinks, 
men ought to be beginning to confess as much to themselves, 
and to be looking forward to the new sort of device, upon which, 
as he anticipates, the country, if it is to exist in prosperity any 
longer, must soon come to depend. That device, he believes, 
will be a reformed Downing-street. Somehow or other, (he is 
unable to say how; except that he believes the proclamation of 
the necessity will help to bring about the result, by rousing and 
setting in motion towards Whitehall the very individuals that 
are wanted,) the country will have to get together its best intel- 
lects ; and these, forming themselves into an executive committee, 
will have to assume the direction of affairs, using such of the old 
forms of parliamentary procedure as they find convenient, and 
dispensing with the others. Meanwhile, as a step to this large 
result, and as a means of bringing it about as gradually, and 
with as little derangement as possible, he proposes that the pre- 
sent constitution of our parliaments should be at once so far 
modified as to permit the return to them of a few members who 
should not be representatives of any constituencies, but direct 
nominees of the prime minister. 

Now, in all this there is much that is deep, and full of whole- 
some instruction, especially needed at the present hour. To 
disenchant the popular mind of its illusion as to the absolute 
sufficiency of a full representative system for the remedy of all 
social wrongs, and the satisfaction of all social wants, would be a 
service of the highest importance. Two thousand years ago 
Socrates made it one of his aims to perform very much the same 
service for the men of Athens, teaching them, almost in the very 
words that Mr. Carlyle uses, that right and justice were the 
ends of all government, and that these ends could no more be 
accomplished by the hap-hazard association of the citizens, than 
the business of steering a ship safely could be accomplished by 
the empiric agreement of the passengers. It is a curious corro- 
boration, also, of the validity of these views of Mr. Carlyle at 
this particular crisis of the affairs of Europe, that the profoundest 
speculative politicians of France have of late been pursuing very 
nearly the same track of thought. Among the best passages in 
that part of the Cours de Philosophie Positive of M. Comte, in 
which the author contributes his efforts towards the formation of 
a science of Sociology, are those wherein he criticises the exist- 
ing maxims of our ordinary liberal politicians, such as that em- 
bodied in the phrase “ sovereignty of the people,” and points out 
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how, provisionally useful as these maxims have been, their pro- 
longed existence and reputation tends to keep Europe in a state 
of anarchy. In the very language of M. Comte, too, diametri- 
cally different as his philosophical point of view is from that of 
Mr. Carlyle, there is an interesting resemblance to the language 
which Mr. Carlyle employs. Divest Mr. Carlyle’s phraseology 
of its religious spirit, translate his burning “regulations of the 
universe,” into the calmer and more algebraic expression, “ posi- 
tive scientific laws,” and you have exactly what M. Comte has 
been saying on this subject on the other side of the Channel. 
Proudhon, too, has been working at the same vein; and among 
his various intellectual exhibitions during the last year or two, 
has been as desperate a criticism as we remember ever to have 
read, on the popular expectation from universal suffrage. In 
short, here again, we find the most curious coincidence between 
the conclusions of Mr. Carlyle, and those of the extreme Social- 
ist thinkers. 

Practically, however, there is a difference. And, doing our 
best to find out the precise nature of the difference, we should 
say that it consists in this, that whereas such French writers as 
we have named occupy the scientific point of view, and regard 
the whole subject in the light of that largest and most splendid 
of scientific generalizations, the idea of evolution; Mr. Carlyle, 
on the other hand, throws evolution to the winds, and attacks 
the subject, regardlessly of past or future, by the sheer force of 
his immediately agitated personality. Hence, however, we can- 
not but think, that, much as his method enables him to excel in 
impressiveness, yet, as regards completeness, the others have the 
advantage of him. Entertaining as low an opinion as Mr. 
Carlyle of the absolute benefit that would be derived from never 
so perfect a representative system, and denouncing as distinctly 
as he does the infatuation of those that build their hopes of social 
reorganization on universal suffrage, or any such abstraction, 
MM. Comte and Proudhon would yet, as we believe, allow 
a certain social value to that direction of political activity for 
some time to come, and would even, we imagine, consent, with 
ulterior views, to lend a portion of their personal energy to ac- 
celerate the termination of that particular avatar. As many of 
our best thinkers in this country worked for the repeal of the 
Corn-Laws, not because they had high expectations of an in- 
crease of national prosperity from that measure, but because they 
wished to get the sm moral hinderance of the subject well out 


of the way; so there are not a few who believe that, though an 
extended suffrage will by no means be a panacea, nor even a 
partial cure for social wrongs, yet, in the inevitable process of 
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evolution, our path lies through a movement in its favour. For 
one thing, such persons say with a considerable amount of really 
just irony, there is nothing to be dreaded in universal suffrage, 
at least in comparison with any existing system according to 
which the governors of countries are appointed ; for another, 
they believe that there is a benefit in the principle of represen- 
tation, as applied to government, not yet exhausted, and promised 
in an extended suffrage—the benefit, namely, of mingling up 
more thoroughly particulars relative to the proletarian or in- 
dustrial interests with the general mass of political hubbub and 
hearsay out of which the genuine germs of government are to 
be got; and, finally, distinguishing between the permanent 
methods of government, the sum of which, they would agree 
with Mr. Carlyle, consists in the appointment of the most com- 
petent men in the community to the chief official places, and the 
variable historic conditions under which at different times these 
methods must be put in foree—they would maintain that the 
operation of a full representative system is in this age an esta- 
blished condition of government, and that the true wisdom would 
be, not to dash the method in the face of the condition, but to 
study how, the condition remaining, the method may be carried 
out. It is a law of the historic evolution, they say, that the 
number of persons taking ostensible part in the business of 
governing the world shall increase from age to age; what we 
should try, therefore, is not to fight against this law, but to 
put it in harness. But we can pursue the controversialists no 
tarther. 

There remains only one other of the topics treated in Mr. 
Carlyle’s Pamphlets on which we feel it necessary to say a word. 
It is the topic formally discussed in the pamphlet entitled “Stump- 
Orator,” but casually adverted to also in other pamphlets of the 
series—the intrinsic merit, namely, and the present condition 
of that peculiar mode of human activity called Speech or (more 
prominently) Literature. The previous topics that we have 
touched on, may be regarded as of an expressly social character ; 
this topic, however, though it has also a distinct social bearing, 
is concerned, in the first instance, with considerations that go 
deep into the nature of the individual. The following sentences 
contain the kernel of Mr. Carlyle’s ideas on the subject :— 


** It lies deep in our habits, confirmed by all manner of educational 
and other arrangements for several centuries back, to consider human 
talent as best of all evincing itself by the faculty of eloquent speech. 
Our earliest schoolmasters teach us, as the one gift of culture they 
have, the art of spelling and pronouncing, the rules of correct speech ; 
rhetorics, logics follow, sublime mysteries of grammar, whereby we 
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may not only speak but write. And onward to the last of our school- 
masters in the highest university, it is still intrinsically grammar, 
under various figures grammar. To speak in various languages, on 
various things, but on all of them to speak, and appropriately deliver 
ourselves by tongue or pen,—this is the sublime goal towards which 
all manner of beneficent preceptors and learned professors, from the 
lowest horn-book upwards, are continually urging and guiding us. 
* * * Directly in the teeth of allthis it may be asserted, that speak- 
ing is by no means the chief faculty a human being can attain to; 
that his excellence therein is by no means the best test of his general 
human excellence, or availability in this world; nay that, unless we 
look well to it, it is liable to become the very worst test ever devised 
for said availability. * * * Excellent speech, even speech really 
excellent, is not, and never was, the chief test of human faculty, or 
the measure of a man’s ability, for any true function whatsoever ; on 
the contrary, excellent silence needed always to accompany excellent 
speech, and was and is a much rarer and more difficult gift. * * * 
Do you want a man not to practise what he believes, then encourage 
him to keep often speaking it in words. Every time he speaks it, the 
tendency to do it will grow less. His empty speech of what he be- 
lieves, will be a weariness and an affliction to the wise man.”—Stump- 
Orator, pp. 1-12. 


The observation here presented in its most concentrated shape 
is developed by Mr. Carlyle, both in that particular pamphlet 
and in others, into an absolute torrent of invective against cer- 
tain portions of the procedure of our age. More than half 
of the various mass of corruption with which our age is labour- 
ing may be traced, he seems to think, to this very fact of the un- 
due value assigned in modern times to Speech or Stump-oratory. 
In the first place, seeing that every new occasion of unnecessary 
speech compels a new departure from fact and nature, a new 
thrashing, as it were, of the mere chaff of previous impressions 
and asseverations,—-it has necessarily happened, he thinks, that, 
in consequence of the inordinate stimulus given during the last 
century or two to the function of expression, whether oral or 
written, not only have fallacies and falsehoods been generated 
during all that while at a rate previously unknown; but, by the 
incorporation of these fallacies and falsehoods with the hereditary 
thought of the race, the very faculty of discerning the true from 
the false has been everywhere sensibly weakened, and the world 
rendered everywhere less capable of distinguishing the quack from 
the wise man. Nay more, by the undue determination that 
has been thus occasioned even of sound and true intellect towards 
those professions whose business consists chiefly of talk, and es- 
pecially towards the profession of literature, society, he thinks, 
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has been cheated of the full use and benefit of such intellect ; re- 
ceiving in the shape, as it were, of mere external festooning and 
adornment, much of that virtue which, under a better economy, 
might have gone, by means of a natural process of absorption 
and circulation, to the sustenance of the central vitality, and the 
improvement of the general health of the body-politic. Thus 
Burns, instead of helping to govern Great Britain, which was 
his true function, had to take to writing Scotch songs, pouring 
his genius as he best could through that gimlet-hole; and 
Tennyson, a man fit to command an industrial army at the Bog 
of Allen, has to compose an In Memoriam. 

Now, here again, great as we consider the service done by Mr. 
Carlyle in having pressed such reflections on the notice of the 
public, and fully aware as we are that whatever suggestions may 
be advanced on the other side must be perfectly familiar to him, 
we cannot but feel that the effect on the whole is one of exagge- 
ration. To state, in a word, wherein it is that we think the 
source of this exaggeration lies, we should say that Mr. Carlyle 
seems throughout this particular discussion to have regarded 
speech or expression only as a mode of intellectual presenta- 
tion, whereas it is, in fact, also a mode of inteliectual produc- 
tion. “Considered,” says Mr. Carlyle, “ as the last finish of 
education, or of human culture, worth, and acquirement, the 
art of speech is noble, and even divine; it is like the kindling 
of a Heaven’s light to show us what a glorious world exists 
and has perfected itself in a man.” This, it seems to us, is 
true, but less than the whole truth. The art of speech is 
noble and divine, not only as being the last finish of human 
education, but also as being one of the permanent methods 
of that education; not only as showing what a glorious world 
may exist in a man, but as conspicuous among the agencies 
whereby such a world may be created. For, not to concern 
ourselves with the questions whether men may not, and whether 
many men do not, think through another symbolic mechanism 
than that of language, as, for example, by a process of rapid 
reference to illustrative pictures, diagrams, or models conceived 
by the mind spontaneously and immediately, and requiring, as 
it were, to be afterwards interpreted or read off into language— 
it may certainly be affirmed that men first grasp their thoughts 
firmly by phrasing them; that even to a man’s self his thought 
does not attain its full value till it has been incorporated in some 
phrase ; that all important human thoughts are connected with 
phrases, and nearly all important intellectual changes trans- 
acted by means of them; and that, as the lost child in the story 


could trace his way back by the pebbles he had dropped, so every 
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man, in advancing from the first efforts to the full maturity of 
his intellect, has, in one sense, but marched, as it were, along a 
succession of phrases. We believe, for example, that Mr. 
Carlyle’s own intellectual route, from its commencement until 
now, could be traced and historically represented by a series of 
verbal formule. At any one point in that route, we are aware, 
the phrases accumulated up till then were not all that constituted 
his being ; there was still behind them the strong vital soul that 
made them, tremulous to its own impulses, reverent under the 
stars, and melancholy to the moan of the sea; but what we say 
is, that if at any point in his career he had been struck trans- 
cendentally dumb, and denied the power of creating new phrases, 
then, by the very necessities of the human constitution, according 
to which, even in poetic minds, the method of intellectual pro- 
duction must be in so far algebraic, he would have sustained an 
arrest, and been prevented from advancing very much farther. 
Speech, then, we hold to be the gift of the gods, not for repre- 
senting noble thought merely, but also for attaining it. Hence, 
though we see the fine meaning involved in our author’s gigantic 
wish that by some means or other speech could be annihilated 
over the globe for the space of one whole generation; though 
we see how, in that case, whirlwinds of verbal nonsense, now 
loading the intercourse of men, would be blown away, and the 
general human soul brought back into contact with the hard 
skeleton of things—we would yet vote against any proposal to 
carry the terrible wish into effect, on the score that the dumb 
interregnum would be positively so much time lost to the intel- 
lectual business of our planet. And though all this does not 
affect the value of Mr. Carlyle’s denunciations of Stump-oratory, 
yet it affects, we think, some of his accompanying asseverations. 
Even the high social function, for example, which he would still 
consistently enough reserve for true literature, appears to us far 
too low. According even to his own views, as it seems to us, it 
would by no means be necessary to abolish pure literature; to 
regard the song-writing of a Burns or of a Tennyson as a mere 
paltry solace in the absence of better work ; or to compel such 
men into more express participation than such devotion to the 
exquisite would imply, in the ongoings of the social tumult. 
Much less so, however, according to the view we have attempted 
to indicate. For if the gift of speech be not independent of the 
power of thought, but in a manner bound up with it in our 
present state of being; if this gift be intended not merely as a 
means of publishing what we have learnt out of Nature, but also 
as a mechanism whereby we as men may seize upon Nature and 
weave forth from her those higher existences called truths, con- 
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ceptions, imaginations, which it is the part of our race to evolve, 
and, as it were, introduce into the universe—then we may do 
more than consent to allow a proportion of our number to devote 
themselves expressly, under certain laws, to this function of 
speech ; we may encourage them to do so, and honour them, if 
they do so worthily, as almost the consecrated delegates of our 
species, the followers of a calling more specifically rsa than 
any other. 

But Mr. Carlyle’s views on this subject, it is easy to see, must 
be speculatively connected in some profound manner with that 
peculiar feature in his own development, to which, in the earlier 
part of this paper, we ventured to direct attention. Having 
himself begun as a devotee of pure literature, and having in the 
end forsaken it, or nearly so, to become directly and with all his 
force a social power in the country, he calls on all others that 
feel high stirrings within them to begin rather, according to 
their power and opportunities, with that mode of activity wherein 
he has in aspiration ended. The whole worth of this advice, given 
so earnestly by so great a man, it is not for any word of ours to 
estimate. One remark, however, we may be permitted to offer in 
conclusion. In the character of every individual of great mark or 
effect in the world, it may be observed that some particular 
quality, or combination of qualities, exists in an unprecedented 
degree ; as if Nature, in every such instance, had purposed to go to 
her very uttermost in one particular direction. Now, as Nature 
never repeats herself, she will never again, in developing a man 
of equal mark, take the same plan as she has taken with Mr. 
Carlyle. Hence it ought to be the aim of all very daring aspi- 
rants among his readers rather to digest and ponder his rich 
conclusions than implicitly to follow his route. 
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Art. Il.—The Philosophy of Language; Part I., Universal 
Grammar. By Sir Jonn Stoppart, Knt., LL.D. Se- 
cond Edition. London, 1849. 


At the marriage festivities of Mercury and Philology, as re- 
ported by Marcianus Capella, there appeared, among other 
guests, an elderly lady of a mild and pleasing aspect, whose 
dress and accoutrements seemed to mark her as a professor of 
medicine or a calculator of nativities.* She bore in her hand, 
among other somewhat unusual specimens of female ornament, 
a certain bitter drug, of a scarlet colour, composed of the growth 
of the cane and of thongs of goatskin, the virtues of which are 
described in terms which might lead the reader to suspect an 
anticipation of certain modern tooth-powders. It “ purified the 
gums, and imparted a pleasing fragrance to the breath.”t The 
fair stranger, however, put an end to all doubt as to her country 
and profession, by announcing herself as Egyptian by birth, 
Athenian by adoption, and called by the latter people Gram- 
matica, from her office of delineating alphabetical characters. 

Reader, herein is mystery. Hermes, the bridegroom of the 
fable, is none other than the Trismegistus of the Neo-Platonists 
and of Mr. Shandy, “the greatest king, the greatest lawgiver, 
the greatest philosopher, and the greatest priest—and engineer.” 
Metaphor apart, Hermes is the heaven-born Reason, and his 
mortal bride Philologia represents the whole cycle of human 
learning. 

If some Capella of the nineteenth century were to write a new 
matrimonial allegory, the customs of modern society would de- 
mand considerable alteration in the details of the description. 
Instead of Apollo to extol the personal and mental graces of the 
bride, and a senate of gods to decree her apotheosis, and Juno 
Pronuba to bless the marriage, there would be stipulations con- 
cerning fortune, and a lawyer to draw up the necessary instru- 
ments, and the careful father of the maiden to demand of the 





* © Quum deorum nonnulli Iatricen, alii Genethliacen, diversis rerum operibus 
zestimarent.” 

+ * Tune etiam quoddam medicamen acerrimum, quod ex ferulee flore capri- 
genique tergoris resectione confecerat, rubri admodum coloris, exprompsit, quod 
monebat faucibus admovendum, cum indocta rusticitate vexate, foetidos ructus 
Vitiosi oris exhalant.”’ Capella seems to have regarded grammatical solecisms in 
the same light as Beatrice did abuses of language of another kind. “ Foul words 
is but foul wind, and foul wind is but foul breath, and foul breath is noisome.” 
The medicine, as our junior readers will probably testify, retains its virtues to the 
present day. Sooth to say, if our schoolboy recoilecticus prove not treacherous, 
the modern prescription does not say, faucibus admovendum. 
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ardent lover whether he, Mercury, god of thieves, had the 
means of procuring an honest living, and what settlements he 
could afford to make on the object of his affections. And by a 
happy coincidence, rarely found in the history of allegories, the 
fiction, thus modified, would not inadequately represent a cor- 
responding change in ‘the method of philosophy. 

When Kant contrasted the sure and steady progress of the ma- 
thematical and physical sciences with the contradiction and un- 
certainty which prevailed in metaphysics, he perceived that the 
former owed this advantage chiefly to their having abandoned 
the method of inquiry which was still pursued in the latter. All 
knowledge becomes sure and permanent only when the subject 
governs, “instead of being governed by the object. While man 
remains the passive slave of the world without, he feels his way 
blindfold, and stumbles at every step. It is only when he be- 
comes the judge and master of nature, subjecting all phenomena 
to the immutable laws of his own mind, that he advances with 
open eye and firm tread on the broad highwe ay of science. Upon 
the nature and laws of the human mind depends all the cer- 
tainty of human knowledge. Let Hermes, then, ere he aspire 
to the hand of Philology, examine carefully into the resources of 
his estate and the validity of his title-deeds. 

But though every department of human knowledge is ulti- 
mately dependent on Psychology, the connection is most imme- 
diate and apparent in the three branches which formed the 
medieval Trivium—grammar, logic, and rhetoric. All these 
are concerned in different ways, not with the employment of the 
mind in some one special province, but with the laws and man- 
ner of its operation in many. The mind of man has been aptly 
compared by Aristotle to ‘the hand,* and the comparison will 
hold good to illustrate the present distinction. For, as it is one 
thing | to employ the hand well in any special work of art, and 
another to understand the law and manner of its working in all ; 
—as it is one thing to be an expert carpenter, or a skilful en- 
graver, or a neat-handed Phillis in dressing of meats, and an- 
other to know how the same member acts as the organ of the 
sense of touch, as the recorder of the thoughts of the philosopher, 
as the agent of the energetic purpose of the pugilist; so it is one 
thing to employ the mind acutely and successfully in the re- 
searches of geometry or optics or astronomy, and another to 
investigate the principles of performing and communicating the 
several operations of sense, reason, and will. 

On this account, these three sciences (for such in truth they 
are) have sometimes been described as faculties or instrumen- 





* De Anina, iii, 8 ; Problem, xxx. 5. 
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tal arts; and a work of Aristotle’s, usually considered as an ex- 
position of logic alone, but which is, in fact, a collection of 
separate treatises more or less related to the whole Trivium,* 
has been emphatically designated by the name of The Jnstrument. 
In truth, these kindred branches ‘of knowledge should rather 
have been called sciences of the instrument. ‘The faculties and 
operations of the mind are, in different ways, the legitimate pro- 
vince of all three, and it is ‘this last alone which direc tly performs 
the office of an instrument to the material sciences. 

“ The analysis of facts in psychology,” says M. Cousin, “ be- 
longs almost exclusively to modern times ; the ancients confined 
themselves chiefly to transcendental metaphysics.”{ In this 
remark the great Eclectic has hardly done justice to a philo- 
sopher who, notwithstanding his encroachments on the domain of 
physiology, unquestionably ‘jaid the foundations of the inductive 
science of mind, and whose classification of the facts of con- 
sciousness coincides remarkably with M. Cousin’s own. Both 
acknowledge three distinct and co-ordinate classes, those of sen- 

sation, reason, and activity.§ Two of these have boon strangely 

neglected by modern philosophers. The critical philosophy sup- 
presses the active element. M. Cousin’s predecessors in France, 
from Condillac to De Tracy, derive the whole material of our 
knowledge from the senses only; and even the reflection of 
Locke, as explained by himself, is not sufficiently independent of 
sensation to exonerate that philosopher from the same charge. 
Thus have two out of three of the soul’s powers been ignored 
by her hierophants. Melampus, we doubt not, did good service 
to Argos when he devaccinated the daughters of Proetus; but 
the doctor’s fee cost the monarch two-thirds of his kingdom. 
The father of modern psychology was bred a physician likewise, 
and in that capacity has removed many a hallucination of dis- 
tempered fancy; but, while destroying the El Dorados of the 
mind, he has sadly curtailed her substantial dominions. 





* The Cate gories and De I nterpretatione have most connection with Grammar ; 
the Analytics with Logic; the Topics and Sophistic Refutations with Rhetoric. 

+ See Biese Die Philosophie des Aristoteles, vol. i. p. 45. 

Fs Fragments Philosophiques ; Esquisses de Philosop hie Morale, par Dugald Stewart. 

g Nov y igi TorouToy signed Mmovoy, ors ioriy n un Tay signwetvery rouTwy herr, xah 
rovros wera, boraring, aicdnring, Dsevonrinsi, xvjou. Arist. De Anima, ii. 2. 
« J’ai classé tous les phénoménes de la conscience en trois classes, lesquelles se 
rattachent a trois grandes facultés élémentaires, qui, dans leur combinaisons, com- 
prennent et expliquent toutes les autres : ces facultés sont la sensibilité, l’activité, 
la raison.” Cousin, Fragments Philosophiques; Préface de la 2itme édition. 
Aristotle’s admission of the unconscious nutritive faculty has been justly censured 
by his translator, M. St. Hilaire ; but as regards the true facts of consciousness, 
his classification coincides with Cousin’s, and is far more nearly perfect than that of 
many modern philosophers. The reader who wishes fully to appreciate Aristotle’s 
merits in mental science, may consult Sir W. Hamilton’s edition of Reid’s Works, 
Notes D,D,* D**. We trust the illustrious editor will ere long be enabled to 
complete this noble monument to the father of Scottish psychology. 
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Sensation, Reason, Will. Such is the result of the first and 
last classification of the facts of consciousness. Analysis has still 
much to perform in the subdivision and arrangement of the 
several members of these three great classes; but in the recog- 
nition of the claims of each as a separate and independent source 
of knowledge, there is every reason to trust that the foundations 
are securely laid for the still imperfect science of inductive 
psychology. And whilst, in accordance with the same classifi- 
cation, the laws of the operations of the reason are assigned as 
the province of logic, and those of the movement of the will as 
that of rhetoric, (while in sensation the mind is rather the pas- 
sive recipient than the active operator,) universal grammar 
claims a wider field, in the whole relation of thought to language 
—of the several phenomena of consciousness to the instrument 
by which they are both represented to ourselves and communi- 
cated to our fellows. 

Thus far (no great distance, indeed) we advance without 
serious impediment; but the very mention of thought and lan- 
guage throws us at once into the region of controversy. Is 
thought the parent of speech, or speech of thought? or are they 
twin brethren, inseparable though distinct, or the successive off- 
spring of one progenitor? And, in the latter case, does chrono- 
logical precedence convey also pre-eminence in rank? or, like 
the sons of Isaac, is the elder brother the servant of the younger ? 
Nay further, is thinking itself but an unspoken language, or is 
the connection between thought and its symbol accidental only 
and arbitrary? Can we change our symbols at will, or dispense 
with them altogether? Is the clothing of our minds, as of our 
bodies, the result of fall and corruption? and can we return to 
the state of primitive excellence, and behold our thoughts face 
to face divested of their conventional habiliments?* Or is 
orthodoxy to be found in the tenets of that sect who maintain 
that man, in mind as well as in body, is but a micro-coat, and 
that what the world calls improperly suits of clothes, are, in 
reality, the most refined species of beings ? 

All these opinions have had their champions, and some of 
them of no mean note. To take only two extremes, we have, on 
the one side, the precept of Locke, that “the examining and 
judging of ideas by themselves, their names being wholly laid 
aside, is the best and surest way to clear and distinct knowledge ;” 
and, on the other side, Condillac maintains that science is but a 





* Compare the curious hypothesis of Condillac, who holds that the mind became 
dependent on the senses in consequence of the fall of Adam. It would almost 
seem as if the author had some presentiment of the ulterior development of his 
doctrine in the hands of the Ideologists, and had introduced instinctively this 
Deus ex Machina by way of recoil from the consequences of his own principles. 
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well-made language, and Horne Tooke assures us that the business 
of the mind extends no further than to receive impressions, and 
that what are called its operations are merely the operations of 
language. The truth, we suspect, lies between the two. To 
identify the operations of thought and language is to confound 
the material refractions of the eye with the mental sensation of 
sight : to expect to carry on a process of thought unaided by 
verbal or other symbols, is to put out our eyes that we may see 
the clearer. To perceive by organs, to think by symbols, may 
be imperfections in mankind as compared with a higher order of 
beings; but they are imperfections inseparable from our condi- 
tion on earth, which we must bear with us while soul and body 
are united. Yet there have not been wanting speculators, who 
have sought, not to improve and strengthen their instruments, 
but to dispense with them altogether; as the gouty patient, in 
a moment of irritation, curses the good limb that has borne him 
through many a journey, and devoutly wishes, for the prevention 
of his torments, that man had been created a natural cul de jatte. 

That language is not thought, is evident from the fact that 
the same conception may be represented by different words. 
That language (verbal or other) is inseparable from thought, is 
rendered morally certain by the impossibility under which we all 
labour of forming universal notions without the aid of voluntary 
symbols. The instant we advance beyond the perception of that 
which is present now and here, our knowledge can be only re- 
presentative ; as soon as we rise above the individual object, our 
representative sign must be arbitrary. The phantasms of ima- 
gination may have more or less resemblance to the objects of 
sense; but they bear that resemblance solely by virtue of 
being, like those objects themselves, individual. 1 may recall 
to mind, with more or less vividness, the features of an absent 
friend, as I may paint his portrait with more or less accuracy ; 
but the likeness in neither case ceases to be the individual repre- 
sentation of an individual man. But my conception* of man in 

* Here we must take the liberty to dissent from Sir John Stoddart ; not indeed 
from his principles, but from his phraseology. “ Conception,” he says, “ which is de- 
rived from con and capio, expresses the action by which I take up together a portion 
of our sensations, as it were water, in some vessel adapted to contain a certain 
quantity.” That the etymology of the word allows of its being thus applied to the 
perception of individual compounds, we do not deny ; but it has already been appro- 
priated to express a still more important distinction—that of the act by which we 
comprehend by means of a general notion, as distinguished both from the perception 
of a present, and the imagination of an absent, individual. German philosophers 
have adopted a similar distinction between “ Begriff” and “ Anschauung ;” the 
latter of which is applied both to the percepts of seuse and to the phantasms of the 
imagination. The operation which Sir John Stoddart in the above passage calis 
conception, Kant, in the first edition of the Kvritik der Reinen Vernunft, distin- 
guishes by the name of apprehension, and regards it as the work of the imagina- 
tive faculty. In the subsequent editions he calls it conjunction, (Verbindung), and 
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general can attain universality only by surrendering resem- 
blance ; it becomes the representative of all mankind only because 
it has no special likeness to any one man.* 

As a matter of necessity, men must think by symbols; as a 
matter of fact, they do think by language ;—that is, they em- 
ploy a corresponding system of sy mbols as the media of thought 
and of its communication. We might waste much fruitless 
speculation on the precise nature of the connection between 
these two,—between the articulations of speech without, and the 
eudrpov otoua dportidos within. The word of thought we feel 
to be in some sort an echo of the word of speech, yet the one 
is an articulate sound, wholly material, and the other a modi 
fication of mind, wholly spiritual. But the truth is, that in 
this, as in every other case where mind and matter come in 
contact, we degmatize at the point where ignorance begins, 
like the babbling hound, giving tongue when the scent is lost. 
Witness the vulgar idea of a ghost, as a visible vapour with 
human features,—a substance every whit as material as Daniel 
Lambert or a Smithfield prize ox. Witness the representative 
theory of perception, with its whole apparatus of bodily efflux- 
ions and sensible species, and a host of other corporeo-spiritual 
go-betweens ;—as if these were stages of transition from matter 
to mind, as if body became soul by being rarefied, or soul be- 
came body by being informed. That mind does become cognizant 
of matter, is a truth which our ev ery-day consciousness attests ; 
how it does so we know not; the fact remains ultimate and 
inexplicable—a mystery.| We can examine separately the 
phenomena of each, as we can investigate the structure of the 
earth, or the architecture of the heavens: we seek the boundary- 
line of their junction, as the child chases the horizon, only to 
discover that it flies as we pursue it.t 


attributes it to the understanding. The Jater view justifies Sir John’s use of 
the term conception-—at least in the eyes of those who admit (which we are by no 
means inclined to do) the whole of the Kantian theory of perception. 

* « On peut le dire dans un certain sens, il n’est point de véritable idée sans 
signe volontaire.” Such are the words of Maine de Biran, an author who will 
scarcely be suspected of conceding too much to sensationalism or materialism. 

+ The nature of the mystery is well stated by Royer-Collard—* Le mystére 
consiste en ce que la raison ne découvre aucune connexion nécessaire entre les 
impressions faites sur nos organes et la connaissance des objets extérieurs qui 
suit ces impressions, e’est a dire entre la matigre et le mouvement d’une part, 
et la pensée de l’autre. Les philosophes ont voulu percer ce my stére, et ils ont 
cherché pour cela des analogies dans les lois du monde phy sique.’ 

t In no case is this more “strongly exemplified than in some of the speculations 
on the first paradox of vision. Why do we see upright with an inverted image on 
the retina? To answer the question fully, we ought to know the exact relation be- 
tween the material focus of refracted rays and the mental sensation of sight. The 
former can be produced by glass or crystal, but even a French ideologist would 
shrink from the absurdity of a lens that can see. 
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There are two methods by which grammar may be treated as 
a science ; methods corresponding to the two extremes between 
which all ‘philosophy oscillates, sensationalism and idealism, the 
relation of object to subject viewed from the one or the other 
side. The one takes its departure from the external pheno- 
mena of existing languages, the other from the internal testi- 
mony of our own consciousness. The one employs the researches 
of comparative philology to ascertain the history of languages in 
their origin and progress frem the parent stem ; the other, 
reasoning * from the facts and laws of the human mind, inquires 
how language must have arisen, as the instrument of thought 
and its communication. And here, as in all other branches of 
philosophy, the merits of each method must ultimately be tested 
by the comparison of their results; the errors arising from the 
exclusive pursuit of either will be eliminated, and the truths 
common to both confirmed, by their combination. But for this 
we are not yet ripe. Comparative g grammar is but of yesterday, 
and psychology, though of elder birth and maturer growth, has 
not yet been fully inv vestigated or applied to the solution of the 
problems of language. Both must be suffered to advance to 
completeness, and even to run into extravagance, before the 
merits or the faults of either can be brought to the test of a 
discriminating eclecticism. For the present we need only ob- 
serve that the tendency of the former school is to give too much 
weight to chronological antecedence, that of the latter to attend 
too exclusively to logical priority. A notion or judgment is 
logically prior to another, when its existence or truth is neces- 
sarily implied as a condition of that of the latter; but in the 
order of time, the dependent and consequent fact may be the 
earlier known by us.* 

Tooke’s Diversions of Purley may in one point of view be 
regarded as a premature attempt to reconcile the two methods 
by the application of a hasty and partial philology to a crude 
and one-sided theory of mind. Viewed with reference to 
psychology alone, the author undoubtedly belongs, where he is 
usually placed, to the ultra-sensational school. Viewed with 
reference to grammar, he is not without a sprinkling of abortive 
eclecticism. And by a strange perversity of fortune, while he 
confounded the form of speech with the matter, and endea- 
voured to merge the philosophy of language in its history, he 
has been more successful on the formal than on the material 
side of grammar, in his philosophical principle than in his ety- 


* The distinction is as old as Aristotle. Some valuable remarks on its import- 
ance may be found in M. Cousin’s critique of Locke ; Cours de Philosophie, 
Legon xvii. 
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mological details. Tis main position, that the noun and the 
verb are the only necessary parts of speech, if not absolutely 
true, requires but slight modification to become so. But that 
historically there ever was a time when the language of mankind 
consisted of these parts only, is a theory which, however plausi- 
bly supported by his Anglo-Saxon and Gothic etymologies, has 
been any thing but confirmed by a more extensive examination 
of the Indo-Teutonic languages. But on this question it would 
as yet be premature to pronounce judgment. We must leave 
the philologer and the metaphysician to pursue their separate 
paths, confident that the time will come when the conclusions of 
each, with redundancies lopped and deficiencies supplied, may be 
combined into one harmonious whole. Meanwhile the writer 
on universal grammar will best fulfil his task by taking for his 
guide the precept of Leibnitz, “ Il est vrai que celui qui écriroit 
une Grammaire Universelle feroit bien de passer de l’essence 
des langues 4 leur existence, et de comparer. les grammaires 
de plusieurs langues. Cependant, dans la science méme, séparé 
de son histoire ou existence, il n’importe point si les peuples se 
sont conformés ou non 4 ce que la raison ordonne.”* 

The above remarks will also in a great measure be applicable 
to another metaphysico-grammatical theory. That there ever 
was a period in the history of man, as Reid conjectures,f when 
every single word represented a sentence, when the noun and 
the verb themselves held the same place which their several syl- 
lables hold now, as fractional and imperfect in speech as they 
still are in thought; this is an hypothesis which we may reason- 
ably hesitate to admit. But logically the position is true. The 
sentence, we may go farther, the enunciative sentence, is the 
unit of speech, as the judgment is of thought; and it behoves us 
to remember, that the verbal analysis of the thoughts we utter, 
like the chemical decomposition of the air we breathe, exhibits 
only the forced and unnatural dissolution of parts whose vital 
force and efficacy exists only in combination. 

The treatise of Sir John Stoddart is a valuable contribution 
to the science of grammar from the psychological point of view. 
The author commences with the recognition of two most im- 
portant but often neglected principles; (1.) That the philosophy, 
as distinct from the history, of language must be based on a 
knowledge of the faculties of the mind; and (2.) That the dis- 
tinction between the several parts of speech is intelligible only in 
their relation to the sentence as a whole. With the greater 
part of the contents of the work we cordially agree; and with 





* Nouv. Essais, |. 3, ¢. 5, § 8. 
+ Correspondence with James Gregory, Letter XI. 
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this opinion of its general value, and indeed in consequence of 
it, we venture, for the sake of further accuracy, to point out, in 
no invidious spirit, a few points on which we are compelled to 
differ from the learned author. 

Of the threefold division of the facts of consciousness, which 
Sir John Stoddart agrees with us in adopting, we have spoken 
already. We have now to speak of the subordinate classifica- 
tion of the operations of reason alone, with respect to which he 
gives the ordinary logical division into simple apprehension, 
judgment, and discourse. Here we must notice, if not an 
error, at least an omission of some consequence. Sir John, 
while he partially adopts in practice, has neglected to state in 
theory, what we believe to be the cardinal point of grammar 
and of logic. It should be remarked, (1.) that judgment is 
not confined to the province of thought strictly so called; (2.) 
that, whether within or without that province, it is logically as 
well as chronologically prior to the corresponding apprehension, 
using the latter term also in its widest extent. Logically, ap- 
prehension cannot exist without judgment. Every perception, 
nay, every imagination and conception, is accompanied by a con- 
viction of the existence of its object, either within or without the 
mind ; and the possibility of consciousness itself depends upon 
the mutual relation of subject and object. And in the order of 
time, the complete analysis of the development of mind assures 
us that its earliest operations, whether relating to itself or to the 
world without, appear in the form of singular judgments, com- 
bining an attribute with a subject.* It is not till reflection 
comes in and decomposes the complex whole into its constituent 
elements, that we learn to estimate the value of the fractional 
parts of the unit of consciousness. For this purpose, language 
Is our instrument. It is of course difficult to speculate on the 
possible results of a supposition which never has been, and never 
will be realised ; but we believe that if man had been denied the 
gift of speech, judgment would have been the sole operation of 
his mind. It is true that he would not have known it as judg- 
ment, being conscious of no other operation from which to dis- 
tinguish it. The complex nature of each perception and voli- 
tion would have remained undetected, from want of the instru- 
ment by which it is analysed; as the combination of rays in the 
light of the sun is not suspected by those who have never wit- 
nessed its refraction. 

The service performed by language in the analysis of our in- 
tuitions, and its consequent necessity for the formation, and not 


* For a farther explanation of most of what is here advanced, the reader is re- 
ferred to M. Cousin’s Cours de Philosophie, especially to the four concluding 
lectures. 
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merely for the communication of thought, holds a conspicuous 
position in the philosophy of Condillac; and it is probably this 
association which has caused the whole theory to be regarded as 
a consequence of ultra-sensational views of the origin of know- 
ledge. But it would not be difficult to shew that the sensational 
philosophy is pre-eminently that which could most easily dispense 
with the necessity for introducing language at all. Ideas, says 
Condillac, are but transformed sensations; and his disciple, 
Destutt De Tracy, has carried the doctrine to its climax in the 
aphorism, penser c’est sentir. But who imagines language to be 
indispensable to sensation? Or who does not see that the in- 
troduction of such an instrument for the purpose of transform- 
ing sensations implies the existence of a mental power which 
mere sensation can never confer? It is only on the supposition 
that the concept is something totally distinct from, and unlike 
all the products of the senses, that the representative symbol be- 
comes necessary. As for the crowning extravagance of Horne 
Tooke, who assures us that what are called the operations of 
mind are merely operations of language, we have only to ask, 
what makes language operate? He might as reasonably have 
maintained that a coat is not the work of the tailor, but of his 
needle. But it is the perpetual error of the sensational school 
to confound the indispensable condition of a thing with the 
thing itself. ‘Thought is not sensation, though the exercise of 
the senses is a necessary preliminary to the exercise of the un- 
derstanding. Science is not a well-constructed language, as the 
skill of the painter is not identical with the excellence of his brush 
or colours ; yet we may still acknowledge that the power of the 
artist could neither have been acquired nor exhibited had these 
useful instruments been withheld. 

From these data it may be seen with what limitations we 
ought to accept the definition of knowledge as the perception of 
the agreement or disagreement of two ideas. It is true of know- 
ledge strictly so called;* of truth conveyed from man to man, 
conveyed piecemeal in the words of the teacher, and put together 
in the mind of the learner. It is not true of those judgments, 
whether of the word without or of the word within, which we 
gain without the intervention of language. An instance will 
explain our meaning. Having seen a white swan, I am told of 
the existence of black ones. Here I put together my distinct 
notions of swan and black, and perceive their possible agreement. 
But.in seeing the white swan I did nothing of the kind. I did 
not form independent ideas, first of swan, then of white, then of 
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their agreement ; they were presented in combination, and the 
mental effort was made to separate them. From sensation let 
us pass to reason. When Descartes discovered his famous 
cogito, ergo sum, assuredly he did not arrive at that knowledge 
by perceiving the agreement of the idea I, with those of thought 
and existence successively.* Primarily, then, apprehension is 
the analysis of judgment; secondarily, judgment may be the 
synthesis of apprehensions. 

As the unit of thought is a judgment, so the unit of speech is 
a proposition. When we consider language, not as caught up 
unconsciously by the imitative animal from the dictation of 
mother or nurse, but as consciously evoked by the creative man, 
as the exponent of the secrets of his mind, we are tempted to 
believe that the earliest expression of consciousness would 
naturally correspond to its earliest operation. But whatever 
disturbing causes may affect the chronological formation of lan- 
guage, the logical priority of the proposition remains unshaken. 
We mean, that it alone is fully significant, and that the power 
and distinctive character of every subordinate portion of speech 
is derived from its relation to this one. Grammarians have too 
often overlooked the important principle, that the significance of 
the several parts of speech depends entirely on their functions in 
combination, as members of an organized whole. Horne Tooke 
and his disciples have wasted much good ridicule on a doctrine 
held by philosophers and grammarians from Aristotle to Harris, 
viz., that words insignificant when separate may have signifi- 
cance in connection; and an able writer has not scrupled to 
declare, that “it is a maxim without which science could not be 
applied to the subject of language, that the same word has 
always the same radical import, in whatever different situations 
it may be placed.”t And yet the very conception of a part or 
member implies that the performance of its duties depends on its 
connection with the whole. Where is the sight of the eye or 
the feeling of the hand, except so long as they are in the body 
and of the body?{+ May we not speak of an acid and an alkali, 
as substances ineffervescent in themselves, but having efferves- 
cence in combination? And in this respect, language misun- 
derstood has been injurious to sound philosophy, inasmuch as, 
by separating the several members of the body of speech, men 





* On this point we have the testimony,of Descartes himself :—“ Cum itaque quis 
advertit se cogitare, atque inde sequi se existere, quamvis forte nunquam antea 
queesiverit quid sit cogitatio nec quid existentia, non potest tamen non utramque 
satis nosse, ut sibi in hac parte satisfaciat.”—Responsio ad sextas objectiones. See an 
article in M. Cousin’s Fragments Philosophiques, “sur le vrai sens du cogito, ergo sum.” 

+ Encyclopedia Britannica, Art. Grammar. 

tT ‘O Vepbarmis dan dews, ns aworsmovens obx tori cPbaruss, FAHY Suwvipews, 
xubiweg 6 Aidswos xaid yeyeupmpivos. Arist. de Anima, IL, 1. 
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have been led to fancy that they have an absolute and not a 
relative, an integral and not a fractional value. 

Among many merits of Sir John Stoddart’s treatise, one of 
the greatest is the manner in which he has apprehended and 
carried out the above principle. His definition of grammar— 
the science of the relations which the constituent parts of speech 
bear to each other in significant combination—is peculiarly happy, 
and the following passages may be selected from several others 
in which the same principle is made the basis of accurate and 
philosophical teaching :— 

“‘ It is proper to observe, with Vossius, that the grammatical char- 
acter of a word is not necessarily attached to its sound, but to the 
function which it performs in a sentence. Particular languages in- 
deed may appropriate certain forms to certain parts of speech, and 
therefore in the dictionaries of such languages we find words marked 
as substantives, adjectives, adverbs, &c.; as, in Latin, dominus is a 
substantive, /lebilis an adjective, prudenter an adverb ;. and these words 
cannot be used otherwise in that language ; but this is matter of par- 
ticular grammar, and not of universal.”—P. 53. 

“To suppose that the prepositions necessary to any language could 
be enumerated a priori would certainly be absurd. It has been said 
that the Greeks had eighteen prepositions, the Latins forty-nine, and 
the French (according to different authors) thirty-two, forty-eight, 
and seventy-five. It is certainly possible to ascertain what words 
have been used as prepositions in a dead language, but in a living 
language it is quite impracticable to determine how many should be 
so used ; for every day may enhance their number, by new combina- 
tions of thought and expression. A preposition is not like a piece of 
money stamped to pass for a certain sum, and which cannot change 
its denomination or value. It is a word to which a transient func- 
tion is assigned, and which, as soon as it has discharged that office, 
becomes available again for its former purposes, as a noun, verb, or 
other part of speech.”—P. 174. 


We cannot, however, assent to the whole of Sir John Stod- 
dart’s chapter on sentences. The distinction between the enun- 
ciative and the passionate sentence we regard as untenable in 
philosophical grammar. Every sentence is complete only when 
it expresses a truth or falsehood ; every truth and falsehood im- 
plies a proposition, Of this, all other sentences must be re- 
garded as abbreviations. We grant that the statement of 
passion in an assertory form becomes tame and spiritless ; but 
much of this is the result of association, and the whole is out of 
the province of scientific analysis. It is natural for passion to 
vent itself in curt and abrupt form, as it is natural for the orator 
to suppress many of the necessary premises of his argument ; 
but it does not follow that the sentence is grammatically com- 
plete, or the reasoning logically valid, without the addition of 
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the omitted members. To speak of a perfect sentence without 
assertion, is an error of the same kind in grammar as it would 
be in logic to define the enthymeme as a formal consequence 
from a single premise. 

By adopting the proposition as the unit of speech, we shall 
be enabled to answer satisfactorily one or two of the cavils of that 
somewhat pugnacious dogmatist, Horne Tooke. For instance, 
he maintains in opposition to Harris’s account of the verb, that 
it “does not denote any time, neither does it imply any asser- 
tion. No single word can.” The objection vanishes as soon as 
the verb and the noun are regarded as fractional parts of the 
proposition. The remaining part of his criticism has already 
on fully answered by Sir John Stoddart. (P. 104.) 

The first analysis of the proposition gives us the two principal 
parts of speech, the noun as subject, and the verb as predicate. 
And here we may take occasion to notice an error, which, origi- 
nating with the Greek commentators on Aristotle, has caused 
much confusion to subsequent grammarians and logicians. Am- 
monius, commenting on De Interpretatione, chap. 1, supposes that 
Aristotle includes under the name of verb, an adjective in the 
predicate of a proposition, i.e., the mere expression of an attri- 
bute without assertion ; and this has led Harris to speak of the 
“ verb in its most comprehensive signification, as including not 
only verbs properly so called, but also participles and adjectives.” 
But the explanation is erroneous. The pjya of Aristotle has 
one uniform signification, that of a combination of attribute and 
assertion,—the predicate and copula united. This is equally the 
case, whether the combination is expressed in one word, as 
“runs,” or in two, as “ is running,” “ is white.” The number 
of words is merely an accident of language, which gave rise to 
the scholastic distinction between propositions secundi adjacentis, 
in which the copula and predicate are united, and propositions 
tertit adjacentis, in which they are separate. Much error has 
been introduced into logical and grammatical treatises from 
overlooking the simple fact, that Aristotle reduces the latter 
class to the former, while subsequent writers have analysed the 
former into the latter. In such propositions as “ snow is white,” 
the Aristotelian pjya is the complex expression “ is white,” 
whether expressed thus, or in one word, as in Horace’s “ prata 
canis albicant pruinis.” In the passage misunderstood by Am- 
monius, the word Xevxor is, by a common idiom, put for Aevxov 


> 
€oTL. 5 

Sir John Stoddart has avoided this rock, but he has split 
upon another in interpreting a cognate passage in the Poetics. 


“ He (Aristotle) defines the odvdecuos, ‘ a word not significant, which 
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is fitted to make of several significant words one significant word’ (or 
rather sentence). And further on he says, ‘ not every sentence con- 
sists of gyuara and nouns; but it is possible that there may be a sen- 
tence without a 27a; as an instance of which (it seems) he refers 
to ‘the definition of man.’ The passage is rather obscure, but it 
would seem from the context that he means this :—If we say, ‘ man 
is an animal,’ the sentence is perfect, but there is no gfe in it; for 
the word ‘ is’ serves merely as a connective to make of two nouns, 
‘man’ and ‘ animal,’ one significant sentence ; but in itself it signifies 
neither substance nor attribute, neither does it mark time, and for 
these reasons it is not to be deemed a g7ua.”—P. 119. 

That there is no verb in the sentence “ man is an animal,” is 
an interpretation for which Aristotle would hardly have thanked 
his commentator. The verb, however, is not the simple copula, 
but the copula with the predicate, “is an animal.” The sen- 
tence without a verb alluded to by the Stagirite is his own well 
known definition of man, S@ov zéfov Sizrovv ; which is a sen- 
tence, t.e., a combination of more words than one, but not a pro- 
position, as not containing a verb.* 

We have thought it right to notice these misinterpretations, 
on account of the almost universal prevalence of the chief error ; 
and because we believe that Aristotle’s account of the verb, when 
rightly explained, is one of the most accurate within its own 
limits that has ever been given. It coincides in essentials with 
Sir John Stoddart’s own, though Sir John does not seem to be 
aware of the coincidence. The following passage would be fully 
allowed by the Stagirite :— 

‘“ I consider as essential properties of the verb, its power,— 

Ist, To signify an attribute of some substance. 

2ndly, To connect such attribute with its proper substance. 

3rdly, To assert, directly or indirectly, the existence or non- 
existence of the connection. 

“T consider as accidental properties, those which grammarians have 
commonly designated by some such terms as kind, voice, mood, tense, 
person, number, gender, &c.”—P. 121. 


Our limits will not permit us to follow the author through his 
ingenious deduction of the latter properties from the former. 
From the property of assertion he derives the mood ; from that of 
connection, the tense; from that of attribute, the person, num- 
ber, and gender. The most important of these are the moods 
and tenses. The former, as connected with assertion, may, we 
believe, be reduced to two, the indicative and the subjunctive, 





* That this is the true explanation may be seen by comparing De Jnt., 5. 1, 
where Waitz’s text and comment should be adopted. That every definition must 
be expressed in a Adyos, i.c., in more words than one ismaintained in the Topics, 
(i. 5,) where he excludes synonyms. 
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corresponding to two manners of assertion, the absolute and the 
relative, the independent and the dependent. Other distinctions, 
as of the imperative and optative moods, depend not so much on 
a difference in the manner of asserting, as on a difference in the 
fact asserted. 'The number of tenses has been almost as much a 
matter of controversy as that of moods. Sir John Stoddart ap- 
pears to admit as many as fourteen. Harris’s scheme acknow- 
ledaes twelve. Both of these, we think, may be simplified by 
the following, for which we are principally indebted to the sug- 
gestions of Burnouf :—* 


Primary Tenses. 
Present—I write, or am writing—(simultaneously with another pre- 
sent.) 
Perfect—I have written—(time before present.) 
Future—I am about to write—(time after present.) 


Secondary Tenses—Past. 
(Past simultaneous with another past.) 
Imperfect—I was writing —(while you were reading.) 
(Past before another past.) 
Pluperfect—I had written—(before I saw you.) 


(Past after another past.) 

Aorist—I wrote—(after I heard the news.) 

Secondary Tenses—Future. 

(Future simultaneous with another future.) 
Future imperfect—I shall be writing—(while you will be [are] ab- 
sent.) 

(Future before another future.) 
Future perfect—I shall have written—(before you [will] go.) 

(Future after another future.) 
Future indefinite—1 shall write—(after I [shall] have seen him.) 


The present is thus regarded as a boundary line between two 
tenses related to itself, the now past and the now future; the 
one representing an act which has lasted up to the present time; 
the other, an act which commences from it. The present itself 
is cbviously incapable of any relation to other acts, except that 
of contemporaneousness. ‘The tenses on the same side of the 
_ are capable of a threefold relation of time to each other. 

enses on opposite sides are contradictory of each other, and in- 
capable of combination. 

The first analysis of the proposition has given us the two pri- 
mary or categorematic parts of speech, the noun substantive (or 





* Méthode pour étudier la langue Grecquz, § 255. See also Donaldson, New 
Cratylus, p. 458. 
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personal pronoun) and the verb. The second analysis will furnish 
the secondary or syncategorematic parts, the adjective and the 
participle. The relation of adjective to substantive in language 
corresponds to that of attribute and subject in thought. In 
the objects of sense, perception informs us only of attributes, 
reason compels us to add the substratum. The history, both of 
our individual minds and of the general progress of philosophy, 
alike testifies that the union of the two precedes their resolution ; 
and it is natural to suppose (though we do not insist on the fact) 
that the concrete names of things existed in like manner before the 
adjective was thrown off by analysis. The distinction, however, 
of adjective and substantive will necessarily arise, as soon as the 
mind is able to distinguish between qualities and their subjects, 
i.@., as soon as it has learned to compare together objects having 
conspicuous features of similarity and dissimilarity. Analogous 
to this is the resolution of the predicate of the proposition into 
the component elements of attribute and assertion, the participle 
and the copula. 

The results of the above analysis may be exhibited as follows :— 
Our proposition, be it remembered, appears in its original logical 
form, that distinguished by the schoolman as secundi adjacentis. 
We dissent altogether from a doctrine held by some logicians— 
“ Verbum logicum preter copulam nullum est.” 


Substantive. 
Pronoun. 


Subject, ; 


Primary or categorematic parts of speech, 


Predicate, / Verb. 


Secondary or syncategorematic parts, (parts of sub- Adjective. 
ject or predicate, ) ‘ : e . Participle. 


The characteristic of a noun substantive, or of its substitute, 
the personal pronoun, is that it can be the subject of an assertion. 
But attribute may be asserted of attribute, as well as of sub- 
stance; and this gives rise to the second class of substi. ..tives, 
those commonly known as abstract nouns. It matters not whether 
these are expressed by the same word as the adjective or not. 
We say “ a is a colour,” or, “ white is a colour.” The 
word “ white,” in this case, is clearly a substantive, as it is an 
adjective in the complex expression “a white horse.” The dis- 
tinction does not depend on the combination of letters or sounds 
of which the word consists, but on its use in a proposition, as the 
whole subject or a portion only. In confirmation of the above 
remarks we are happy to be able to cite the authority of Sir 
John Stoddart, though the learned author arrives at his conclu 
sion by a somewhat different process. 
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“ The noun adjective is the name of a conception or thought, con- 
sidered as a quality or attribute of another conception. In more 
popular language, it is a word added to a substantive to designate a 
quality which distinguishes it from some other substantive of the 
same class, as a red house, a lovely lady, the moncyed interest, the 
Jiftieth regiment; where red, lovely, moneyed, and fiftieth are all 
adjectives. In order fully to understand this definition, it will be 
proper to advert once more to the nature of a simple enunciative sen- 
tence or logical proposition. The subject, or that concerning which 
something is asserted, is always a noun substantive; the predicate 
may be a noun adjective.* 

“The inferences to be drawn from this statement are several. 
In the first place, whenever the name of a conception is employed as 
the subject of a proposition, it is not an adjective. Thus, the concep- 
tion expressed by the words ‘ good’ and ‘ goodness’ is the same; but 
if we predicate anything of this conception, if, for instance, we say 
‘ goodness is amiable,’ the word goodness must necessarily be a sub- 
stantive. And this does not depend on the form of the word ; for, if 
the idiom of our language allowed us to say ‘ good is amiable,’ or ‘ the 
good is amiable,’ the word ‘ good’ would be as much a substantive as 
* goodness.’ 

“ Hence it follows that the distinction between a substantive and 
an adjective does not necessarily depend on any difference between 
the conceptions which they express, but between the different modes 
in which those conceptions are contemplated by the mind. If we 
contemplate goodness as a separate idea, if we assert anything of that 
idea, if we make it the subject of any proposition, then it is a substan- 
tive; but if we predicate it of anything else, if we consider it only as 
a quality of that thing, then it is an adjective.”—P. 93. 


It is scarcely necessary to add that we agree with Sir John 
Stoddart in regarding the infinitive mood as a noun substantive ; 
and the same is also frequently the case in English with the 
participial form, as in the proposition “ seeing is believing.” 
Ve must also assent to Aristotle’s exclusion of oblique cases 
from the class of substantives. The genitive, indeed, has much 
more affinity to the adjective, and the dative to the adverb. 

Horne Tooke tells us that “the adjectives, golden, brazen, 
silken, uttered by themselves, convey to the hearer’s mind and 
denote the same things as gold, brass, and silk ;” and that “ the 
substantive and adjective are frequently convertible without the 
smallest change of meaning ; as we may say—a perverse nature, 
or, a natural perversity.” The schoolboy who translated equus 
marinus * a horse marine,” apparently held the same opinion. 

Before proceeding to the subordinate parts of speech, it is in- 





* Du Marsais goes so far as to maintain that the substantive, when predicated 
of another, becomes an adjective, ¢.g., roi in “ Louis XV. est roi.” The remark 
is worth the consideration of grammarians. 
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cumbent on us to notice an adverse theory, which has some- 
times been considered as undermining the whole foundation of 
psychological grammar. Philologers of eminence have assured 
us that the examination of existing tongues points to two original 
elements,—“ 1. Abstract nouns, denoting the simple attributes of 
things ; and, 2. Pronouns, originally denoting the relations of 
place.” This fact has been partially connected with a metaphy- 
sical theory essentially at variance with most of the current doc- 
trines of universal grammar. One able writer has associated 
the former with our earliest perceptions, as being the names of 
simple notions ; and another has connected the latter with Kant’s 
doctrine of space, as an intuition a priori, the necessary condi- 
tion of sensibility.* On the other hand, psychology maintains, 
(1.) That we do not give names to abstract attributes earlier 
than to concrete substances; (2.) That men possessing only the 
names of pronouns and abstract attributes would be incapable of 
carrying on by their means any process of thought.t Philology 
and psychology thus present us with two distinct and independ- 
ent lines of reasoning. Full weight must be allowed to the 
legitimate results of each, if we would form anything like a 
tenable hypothesis of the formation of language, supposing it to 
be of human origin. 

In comparing the two, we must again advert to the distinction 
between logical and chronological priority. Our simplest no- 
tions are not our earliest, and the conception of space, though 
logically prior, is in time posterior to that of body. Moreover, 
to connect the chronology of articulations with any order of 
thought, two additional assumptions are needed ; (1.) That lan- 
guage was actually used as a means of communication at a time 
when it possessed the elementary sounds only ; (2.) That these 
elements were then consciously limited to the same significations 
which they bear in a later development of the language. The 
number and order of our primitive articulations, except so far as 
they are influenced by the caprices of a teacher, will chiefly de- 
pend on the laws of our physical conformation ; the signification 
of each sound depends on those of our mental constitution. Is 
there a pre-established harmony between these two, so that our 
earliest utterances must correspond to our earliest notions? Or, 
like the sophist who inquired how many grains of corn made a 
heap, may we ask how many articulations must accumulate be- 
fore language becomes an instrument of thought? Among the 





* Quarterly Review, vol. lvii. p. 89. Donaldson, New Cratylus, p. 60. 

+ Hobbes is of opinion that abstract nouns must have been invented after pro- 
positions, and concrete nouns before. This, however, is pushing speculation a 
little too far. Chronologically we have no data for determining the question. 
Logically, the proposition is prior to concrete as well as t» abstract nouns. 
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treasures discovered by Pantagruel in the library of St. Victor, 
was a treatise entitled Questio subtilissima, utrum Chimera 
bombinans in vacuo possit comedere secundas intentiones. Of this 
knotty problem we beg to offer the following paraphrase for the 
consideration of grammarians. Whether an imaginary human 
being, ejaculating sounds void of logical connection, is capable 
of employing such utensils in the preparation and consumption 
of a feast of reason.* 

But in truth the question must be argued on different grounds. 
The object of universal grammar is not to ascertain how words 
were formed in any given language or family of languages, but 
to determine the relations between speech and thought, both 
being supposed in a certain stage of maturity; to inquire, that is, 
whether certain distinctions do not actually and necessarily arise 
in the growth of man’s mind, and whether those distinctions do 
not naturally and necessarily find their expression in language. 
The controversy in this respect stands on precisely the same 
footing as that concerning innate ideas, and the value of the 
testimony of savages and infants as to their non-existence. And 
as the antagonism of the sensationalist and idealist schools has 
modified the extravagances of each without affecting the truths 
common to both ; as the one party have been compelled to allow 
that the mind is not the passive tablet of the senses, and the 
other, that man is not actually furnished with ideas at the time 
of his birth; so in the present case, the metaphysical gram- 
marian must abandon (what few probably have meant seriously 
to maintain) the hypothesis of a language purposely invented to 
express previously existing mental distinctions, while the philo- 
logical grammarian must not suppose that his attributive and 
pronominal roots constitute the whole essentials of language, or 
that its functions could be actually discharged by the aid of 
these only. 





* The following remarks of Maine de Biran are well worthy of attention. 
* Pour que ces premiers signes donnés deviennent quelque chose pour l’individu 
qui s’en sert, il faut qu’il les institue lui-méme une seconde fois par son activité 
propre, ou qu’il y attache un sens. Ceux qui pensent que l’homme n’efit pu 
jamais inventer le langage, si Dieu méme ne le lui efit donné ou révélé, ne me 
semblent pas bien entendre Ja question de l’institution du langage ; ils confondent 
sans cesse le fond avec les formes. Supposé que Dieu efit donné & homme une 
langue toute faite ou un systéme parfait de signes articulés ou écrits propres i ex- 
primer toutes ses idées ; il s’agissait toujours pour homme d’attribuer a chaque 
signe sa valeur ou son sens propre, c’est-i-dire d’instituer véritablement ce signe 
avec une intention et dans un but concu par ]’étre intelligent, de méme que 
Yenfant institue les premiers signes quand il transforme les cris qui lui sont 
donnés par la nature en véritables signes de réclame. 

La diffieulté du probléme psychologique, qui consiste 4 déterminer les facultés 
qui ont di concourir 4 l’institution du premier langage, subsiste donc la méme, soit 
que les signes qui sont la forme et comme le matériel de ce langage aient été 
donnés ou révélés par la supréme intelligence, soit qu’ils aient été inventés par 
homme ou suggérés par les idées ou les sentimens dont ils sont l’expression.” 
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Indeed, the relation of the parts of speech to the whole is alto- 
gether unaffected by the question whether language is of spon- 
taneous growth or the invention of design. Thought and speech 
have grown together under common laws, whether consciously 
or unconsciously obeyed. When the architect distinguishes the 
several parts of a building, pointing out what is necessary for 
stability, what for comfort, and what is merely ornamental, it 
is no refutation to tell him that his columns were once unhewn 
rock, that his beams have passed through the several stages of 
seed and sapling and tree and timber. Here the combination 
is designed. But we may also describe the several offices of the 
eye, the foot, or the hand, though fully aware that there was a 
time in every man’s life when he could not judge of distance by 
the eye, when he could not stand upright on his feet, and when 
he employed his hand for the sole purpose of sucking its ex- 
tremities. 

We must now turn to the subordinate parts of speech, distin- 
guished by Harris as connectives. ‘These differ from those above 
noticed in one important respect. Their functions may always 
be discharged, awkwardly indeed, but sufficiently, by the primary 
parts of the proposition. And there can be no question that the 
clumsy and unnatural appearance of the paraphrase is principally 
the result of habit, the feeling of deficiency which arises from 
renouncing a luxury to which we have all our lives been accus- 
tomed. Hence there is much truth in Tooke’s ingenious simile : 
“T imagine that it is in some measure with the vehicle of our 
thoughts as with the vehicles for our bodies. The first carriage 
for men was no doubt invented to transport the bodies of those 
who, from infirmity or otherwise, could not move themselves. 
But should any one, desirous of understanding the purpose and 
meaning of all the parts of our modern elegant carriages, at- 
tempt to explain them upon this one principle alone, viz., that 
they were necessary for conveyance, he would find himself wofully 
puzzled to account for the wheels, the seats, the springs, the 
glasses, the lining, &c., not to mention the mere ornamental 
parts of gilding, varnish, &c.” 

His premises, however, do not warrant his conclusion. He is 
right in saying that the duties of the connectives may be ade- 
quately discharged by other means; he is wrong in logically 
identifying the connective with the word from which etymologi- 
cally it is derived, instead of with the whole sentence to which 
that word is subordinate. The conjunction and preposition he 
reduces, sometimes to the noun, sometimes to the verb. But 
the noun and the verb themselves are fully significant only as 
the subject and predicate of a proposition ; the introduction of a 
new noun or verb implies that of a new assertion. To take one 
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of Tooke’s own instances. He tells us that from means beginning, 
and that the sentence, “the lamp hangs from the ceiling,” is 
equivalent to “the lamp hangs, beginning the ceiling.” But 
here there is an ellipsis of an assertion, “the ceiling is the be- 
ginning.” We grant that the functions of the connectives may 
be discharged by nouns and verbs; not however by either sepa- 
rately, but by the two in combination. Every noun is virtually 
the subject, every verb virtually the predicate of an assertion ; 
and in every sentence wherein more than one noun or verb oc- 
curs, whether in full or abbreviated form, there will be an ellipsis 
of so many distinct propositions. 

There has been some dispute among grammarians as to the 
distinction of the two connectives from each other. The prepo- 
sition is commonly said to connect words, the conjunction, sen- 
tences. Against this Tooke adduces such expressions as “ two 
and two make four,” “ A Band BC and C A make a triangle.” 
Here the conjunction, he says, does not unite sentences; we 
cannot say “ two is four,” or “ A B makes a triangle.” 

Sir John Stoddart adopts the old distinction, with an ingeni- 
ous defence against the objector. 


“In the instances cited by Tooke, the word and serves merely to 
distribute the whole into its parts, all which bear relation to the verb: 
and it is observable that, though the verb be not twice expressed, yet 
it is expressed differently from what it would have been had there 
been only a single nominative. We say ‘John és handsome,’ ‘ Jane 
is handsome ;’ but we say ‘John and Jane are a handsome couple.’ 
In this particular the use of the conjunction differs from that of the 
preposition : it varies the assertion, and thus does in effect combine 
different sentences; for though A B does not form a triangle, yet A B 
forms one part of a triangle, and BC forms another part, and C A 
the remaining part; and these three parts are the whole . . . . 
Since the first publication of the passages immediately preceding, I 
have been glad to see the view here taken confirmed by the authority 
of Dr. Latham, in one of his valuable grammatical works.’—P. 200. 


We have a high respect for the authority of Sir John Stod- 
dart, as well as for that of Dr. Latham, but we cannot help 
thinking that there is a little special pleading in this defence. 
And even granting its validity in the instances above given, it 
does not apply to cases where the conjunction unites portions of 
the predicate instead of the subject of a proposition. If I assert 
that a gentleman of my acquaintance drinks brandy and water, 
he might not relish the imputation of imbibing separate pota- 
tions of the neat spirit and the pure element. Stradling versus 
Stiles is a case in point. Out of the kind love and respect that 
I bear unto my much honoured and good friend Mr. Matthew 
Stradling, gent., I do bequeath unto the said Matthew Stradling, 
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ent. all my black and white horses. The testator had six black 
el six white horses, and six pied horses.” 

Horne Tooke, in allusion to his own trial, complained of 
having been made the miserable victim of two prepositions and 
a conjunction. In the present case, the whole point at issue 
turns upon the question whether the copulative and joins sen- 
tences or words. If the former, the plaintiff is entitled to the 
black horses, and also to the white, but not to the pied. If the 
latter, he has a right to the pied horses, but must forego his 
claim to the rest. And if the latter interpretation be adopted, 
must we say that and is a preposition and not a conjunction, or 
must we modify the definitions of these two parts of speech ? 
To solve this dilemma, we transcribe Sir John Stoddart’s defini- 
tion of the preposition, with his comment :— 


“ A preposition is a part of speech employed in a complex sentence, and 
serving to express the relation in which the conception named by a noun 
substantive stands to that named by another noun substantive, or asserted 
by a verb. 

“In developing the above definition, I first observe that the sen- 
tence in which the preposition is employed must be a complex one. 
And this is evident; for, in addition to the assertion of a connection 
between a subject and its attribute, (which together forms a simple 
sentence, as ‘John walks,’ or ‘John is walking,’) the preposition 
expresses a conception of relation, which conception, if added to the 
attribute and assertion in the verb, forms another simple sentence. 
If I say ‘John walks before Peter,’ I, in effect, make two asser- 
tions, first, that John is walking, and, secondly, that the walking is 
before Peter. In the language of lawyers, I present two issues; for 
it may be admitted that John walks, and denied that the walking is 
before Peter. In like manner, if the conception of relation be added 
to one of two connected substantives, as ‘Solomon was the son of 
David,’ the sentence involves two assertions, viz., that Solomon stood 
in the relation of a son, and that that relation connected him with 
David; and the word expressing the connection is the preposition 
‘of? "—P. 170. 


These remarks are strictly applicable only when the preposi- 
tion belongs to the predicate of an affirmative proposition ; but 
not when it is in the predicate of a negative, or in the subject of 
either. Change the above assertion to “ Rehoboam was not the 
son of David ;” assuredly I have no intention of maintaining 
that he was not ason. Or if I say “a man of virtue is worthy 
of esteem,” I assert nothing either of men in general or of any 
individual man, except on the hypothesis of his being virtuous. 

In fact, the complex sentence is purely accidental. It is never 
asserted by the speaker, but in some cases may be inferred. 
Every logician knows that where we can affirm a species, we 
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can also affirm its genus. Hence when the preposition limits 
the predicate in an affirmative assertion, the unlimited concep- 
tion may be affirmed likewise. This is equally the case with an 
adjective as with a preposition. If I say “ Socrates was a good 
man,” I imply both that he was good, and that he was a man. 

Adopting, as before, the proposition as the unit of speech, and 
agreeing with Harris and Sir John Stoddart that prepositions 
and conjunctions are both connectives, we believe the distinction 
between them may be more accurately stated as follows :—A 
preposition is a part of speech annexed to a noun or verb ina 
proposition, and serving to connect it with a noun or pronoun, 
by which it is limited as the subject or predicate of that proposi- 
tion. The nature of the limitation, for the reason stated above, 
will best be seen in the subject of an affirmative and in the pre- 
dicate of a negative proposition. A man with money is well 
received in society.” Here I limit my assertion to the fortunate 
person so endowed, saying nothing at all as to the reception of 
his poorer brethren. ‘The army did not march from Rome to 
Capua.” Here I confine my denial to that particular route, 
leaving it an open question whether the army marched in any 
other direction or not. The preposition, as thus defined, 
bears some resemblance to the relative pronoun; but the word 
annexed by the preposition is always a noun or pronoun, while 
that introduced by the relative is a verb, either aloné or in con- 
junction with other parts of speech. In such sentences, for ex- 
ample, as “ withhold not good from them to whom it is due,” the 
relative is introduced by the preposition, and the verb by the 
relative. 

The conjunction on the other hand, whether uniting words or 
sentences, effects no limitation, either of a subject with reference 
to its predicate, or of a predicate with reference to its subject. 
If I say, “he drinks brandy and water,” there is no limitation, 
except physically of the strength of the draught. I do not pre- 
dicate a peculiar kind of brandy-drinking, consequently of less 
frequent occurrence than the genus to which it belongs. Where- 
as by the slight alteration of “ brandy mixed with water,” I im- 
ply a peculiar way of diluting the spirit, as distinguished from 
other methods of lenitive adulteration. 

An apparent exception must be noticed when the conjunction 
and preposition are united in a single term. “ A man of wis- 
dom and virtue is an ornament to society.” Here the addition, 
“and virtue,” limits the subject in relation to the predicate as- 
serted. But the limitation is really effected, not by the conjunc- 
tion expressed, but by the preposition understood ; “a man of 
wisdom and of virtue.” So “a house without door or roof,” 
is equivalent to “a house without a door and without a roof.” 
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The two prepositions have each an independent power of limita- 
tion. That this is the case, may easily be seen by comparing ex- 
pressions in which no preposition is implied :—“ Man of wisdom 
and virtue,” is a class subordinate to “ man of wisdom ;” “ glass 
of brandy and water,” is not a class subordinate to “ glass of 
brandy.” 

From these considerations, we are inclined to define the con- 
junction as a part of speech serving to unite two propositions as 
parts of the same complex assertion, or two words as similar 
parts of the subject or predicate of one proposition. By similar 
parts, we mean that the words so united stand in similar rela- 
tions to the term to which they belong. For example, (1.) as 
attributes, both qualifying a subject, “ vir bonus et sapiens 
dignis ait esse paratus.” (2.) As prepositions, both introducing 
limiting nouns, “ without money and without price.” (3.) As 
substantives, both forming parts of a collective subject, “ two 
and three are five.” Whereas with the preposition, the words 
united are not similar but opposed, the limiting and the limited 
notion. 

Having been compelled to dissent from one or two of Sir John 
Stoddart’s definitions, we are glad to make some amends by 
expressing our approbation of that of the adverb. His account 
of this part of speech is the most accurate with which we are 


acquainted; and accuracy is the more desirable, inasmuch as 
there is no subject concerning which so many vague and incor- 
rect statements have been admitted. Tooke’s sarcastic transla- 
tion of Servius is well known. “ Omnis pars orationis, every 
word, quando desinit esse quod est, when a grammarian knows 
not what to make of it, migrat in adverbium, he calls an adverb.” 
Sir John Stoddart testifies to the same effect— 


* Among the twenty-eight classes enumerated by Hickes, the 
twenty-seven by Manutius, the twenty-one by Charisius, and those 
of other writers, we find enough to justify the sarcasm of Tooke, and 
to explain, if not to justify, the grave designation of the Stoics, who 
called this part of speech savdéxrqv, because, as Charisius says, ‘Om- 
nia in se capit, quasi collata per satiram concessa sibi rerum varie- 
tate.” ”—P. 226. 

Sir John’s own definition is excellent :— 


“ An adverb is a part of speech added to a perfect sentence, for the 
purpose of modifying primarily the conception expressed by a verb, 
an adjective nominal or pronominal, or a participle ; or, secondarily, 
that expressed by another adverb.” 

We regret that we have not space to follow the author through 
this chapter, in which, with much learning and acuteness, he 
traces the origin of some of the principal English adverbs, and 
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shews the adverbial use of the several parts of speech ; thus, in 
fact, justifying the expression of Servius, “ omnis pars orationis 
migrat in adverbium.” The result shall be given in his own 
words :— 


“Thus are the considerations exhausted, which arise out of the 
definition of an adverb, as above proposed. I have shown that an 
adverb is properly to be reckoned among the parts of speech ; that it 
is a word added to a sentence perfect in the expression or mind of 
the speaker ; and that it serves to modify an attributive—that is to 
say, primarily a verb or an adjective, (taking the latter term in its 
widest sense,) and secondarily another adverb. I have endeavoured 
to reduce these modifications systematically to certain classes, (a task 
hitherto but little thought of,) referring the modifications of verbs 
first to the corporeal relations of place and time, positive and relative, 
and then to the mental relations, propositional or argumentative; the 
former applying either to affirmation or negation, clear or doubtful, or 
else to interrogation and response ; and the latter to the connection of 
propositions, particularly of the premises with the conclusion. The 
modifications of the adjective I have considered as affecting either 
their quantity or their quality. The positive quantity is either con- 
tinuous or discrete; the relative admits of intension or remission : 
modifications of quality are also positive or relative, and the latter 
regard either similitude or degree. The secondary modifications, 
(viz., those of adverbs by adverbs,) follow the course of the primary: 
and I have here noticed certain classes of words, which, as effecting no 
modification of an attribute, are in my opinion improperly admitted 
into the class of adverbs. I have next considered the methods by 
which the expression of the modification of attributives is effected in 
language, viz., by an adverbial phrase, a compound word, or a single 
word, which constitutes the part of speech we call an adverb. And, 
lastly, I have shown by examples, that the words which may be em- 
ployed to perform the function of adverbs, with or without inflection, 
are such as have been or may be employed to perform the function 
of any of the necessary parts of speech, viz., adjectives proper, parti- 
cipial, and pronominal, verbs, (particularly as to the responsives Yes 
and No,) and even nouns substantive.”—P. 264. 

It only remains to notice the interjection, which, notwith- 
standing an able defence by Sir John Stoddart, we are still in- 
clined (with Horne Tooke and the Greek grammarians) to ex- 
clude from the parts of speech. For this we have two prin- 
cipal reasons. /irstly, there is no relation between the interjec- 
tion as part and the proposition as whole. We do not go so far 
as to affirm that “so far from giving pathos to the style, they 
have generally an effect that is disgusting or ridiculous ;”* but 
we hold that, whether beauties or deformities, they are not parts 
of an organized whole. A mole or a dimple may, according to 





* Encyclopzedia Britannica, Art. Grammar. 
VOL. XIV. NO. XXVII. 
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circumstances, improve or disfigure the countenance, but in 
neither case has it, like the ear or the eye, its place and duty as 
a member of the body. Secondly, the interjection, though ex- 
ressive of emotion, does not express it in the way of speech. 
Ve do not adopt the irreverent language of Mr. Tooke, who 
classes it with “ sneezing, coughing, groaning, shrieking, and 
every other involuntary convulsion with oral sound;” nor, on 
the other hand, do we assent to the sportive bard who attributes 
to a still more ignoble sound all the emotional power of the 
interjection,— 
“ Let lovesick swains who plead their sighs 
A dust about emotions kick up; 
None from the breast sincerer rise, 
Or flow more warmly than a hiccup.” 

But we would draw a distinction between signs which are in- 
dicative only, and signs which are representative and can be 
substituted for the thing signified. The spoken word is a sign 
representative of a thought; the written word is a sign repre- 
sentative of the spoken. But the fall of the thermometer to 32° 
is indicative only of freezing, and the appearance of smoke 
rising from a chimney is indicative of the existence of a fire 
below. The head of the Marquis of Granby, suspended from a 
sign-post, is a sign representative of the features of the man; it 
is indicative only of entertainment to be had within. Accord- 
ingly, we can substitute the portrait for the person, and say 
“this is the marquis;” but to say “this is meat and drink,” 
would suggest an explanation of King Richard’s meal of Sara- 
cen’s heal somewhat different from that usually adopted. Now 
the interjection is indicative of emotion, but not representative. 
The exclamation ‘‘oh!” may imply the existence of pain or 
astonishment in the utterer, but it is not, like the words “ pain” 
and “ astonishment,” a sign representative of the feeling. Horne 
Tooke’s somewhat hyperbolical metaphor, “the dominion of 
speech is erected upon the downfal of interjections,” may be 
sobered into literal accuracy, if we say that the office of grammar 
is to determine the relations which the several parts of speech 
bear to the whole, as representative of corresponding relations in 
thought; and that therefore it does not notice such articulate 
sounds as are neither relative nor representative. 

Before we conclude, we must express our thanks to the pre- 
sent proprietor of the Encyclopedia Metropolitana, for this re- 
publication of the most valuable portions of a work which in its 
original form was, like Henry Wynd’s Sampson, “ somewhat 
ponderous,” and in spite of (we had almost said in consequence 
of) its philosophical arrangement, by no means convenient of 
reference. Some of the principal treatises have for some time 
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past been before the public in a separate form. We have long 
wished to see others following in the same track, and none more 
so than the Universal Grammar of Sir John Stoddart, which, 
notwithstanding a few differences on points of detail, we consider 
as on the whole the soundest and most philosophical treatise of 
the kind in the English language. The plan of our remarks 
has compelled us to leave unnoticed some of its merits. We 
have said nothing of the many interesting illustrations, which 
the author’s extensive acquaintance with English literature, 
especially with our older writers, has enabled him to supply. 
Nor have we done justice to the excellent philosophical spirit 
which pervades the whole; a spirit, indeed, necessarily de- 
veloped only as a subordinate feature, and which will hardly 
be appreciated by those who now open the book for the first 
time as a new publication. But in 1818, when the article first 
appeared in the Encyclopedia, the brilliant sophisms of the 
French Ideology had far greater influence in the philosophical 
world than at present. The Eclecticism of Cousin was then in 
its infancy; and Maine de Biran, the Fichte of France, had 
not yet accomplished his revolt from the standard of Cabanis 
and de Tracy, and shewn that the union of physiology with 
mental science may contribute as much to a system of pure 
idealism, as to the sententious paradox, “les nerfs, voila tout 
Phomme.” * To Kant indeed, Sir John Stoddart, as might be 
expected in a friend of Coleridge, is in more than one instance 
indebted, and it is by no means one of his least merits that he 
should have appreciated and applied to a work of this character 
some of the most valuable speculations of the German philoso- 
pher, at a time when his writings, as his translator complains, 
were almost unknown in this country. 

Neither Grammar nor Logic has as yet fully assumed its posi- 
tion as an offshoot of the science of mind; but to this desirable 
end the publication of works like the present will in no sinall 
degree contribute. And in the future history of the philosophy 
of Janguage, the name of Sir Jolin Stoddart will deserve honour- 
able mention, as the author of one of the earliest and most 
energetic protests against the sensationalism and ultra-nomina- 
lism of Condillac and Horne Tooke; and as having laboured 
ably and successfully in his own province in accordance with the 
comprehensive maxim of one of the master-minds of the age, “la 
psychologie n’est assurément pas toute la philosophie, mais elle 
en est le fondement.” 





* We speak of the publication, not of the formation of De Biran’s opinions. 
They can hardly be considered as having been accessible to readers in general, 
till the publication in 1834 of his great posthumous work, “ Nouvelles considira- 
tions sur les rapports du physique et du moral de Vhomme.” 
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Art. Il.—The Life of Hugh Heugh, D.D., with a Selection 
from his Discourses. By his Son-in-Law, Hamitton M. 
Maceit1, Minister of the United Presbyterian Congregation, 
Montrose Street, Glasgow. In two volumes. Edinburgh, 
1850. 


WE have heard it publicly stated, as the opinion given of these 
memoirs by a living theologian, fully competent, equally from 
his sound judgment, and his extensive reading, to form a just 
estimate, that there had issued from the press no biography so 
much fitted to stimulate and benefit students and young ministers 
of the gospel, since the publication of the Life of Philip Dod- 
dridge. We happen to have learned that the very same judg- 
ment, even to its comparative element, was expressed by an 
excellent and intimate departed friend of Dr..Heugh. The 
unconcerted coincidence is curious: and itself no inconsiderable 
presumption in favour of the accuracy of the opinion formed in- 
dependently by two able minds with so minute an agreement. 
Leaving out of view, however, the comparison involved, we have 
no hesitation in recording our deep conviction, that the volume 
of biography before us is singularly full of the most valuable 
lessons for every one who would discipline aright his intellect and 
heart. We shall make it our principal aim in the few following 
pages to gather up some of these hints; conceiving that we can 
perform no more important service than that of directing the 
general public, and especially students of theology, and the 
younger clergy, to a fresh source of sanctified excitement and 
instruction. 

The fitness of the volume of biography before us for the study 
of the younger pastors of the Church of Christ, is enhanced by 
two considerations, the mention of which may seem, for a mo- 
ment, but doubtful commendation. First, it is not the biography 
of genius. In saying so, we are far, certainly, from intending to 
disparage the intellectual endowments of the late Dr. Heugh. He 
was not one of those lights whose splendour dazzles and amazes, 
but, what is principally valuable, he was one of those whose 
beams shine and guide. Let the balance, however, be adjusted 
as it may between genius and gifts less brilliant, in regard of the 
power lent to their respective living possessors, it might be 
shewn, we think, by obvious considerations, that the biography of 
a man of genius must form, generally speaking, an inferior field 
for imitative study. Even were the majority of readers them- 
selves “ great wits,” endowed with this “ mens divinior,” if we 
must call it so, it might well be questioned whether the best 
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culture for their young strength would be found in the contem- 
plation of those ethereal models presented by the life of genius. 
But the mass of readers are ordinary mortals, and to the 
youthful aspirant after eminence, himself no winged soul, it is of 
less importance to learn how the eagle on his own strong and 
swift pinion can reach the mountain crest, than to acquire a 
knowledge of the path by which, with slower and more laborious 
course, yet not less surely, a man may plant his footstep on the 
summit. Or if there should be some height inaccessible to 
pedestrian toil—incapable of approach save by a pathway of air, 
it is well to know it, and eschew the “ unearthly fluttering” of 
vain attempts to reach it. Most men need lessons, not how 
to soar, but how to climb. There is a twofold effect, inci- 
dental to the study of the life of genius, disastrous to the young 
reader. On the one hand, juvenile vanity may whisper, as he 
reads, that the same fire burns within himself, and the mistaken 
apprehension lead to the waste of his faculties in the pursuit of 
an unattainable position, to the neglect of that which is within 
his reach. Or, on the other hand, conscious that he lacks this 
ethereal inspiration, the ingenuous youth wonders and admires, 
indeed, but rises from his reading without stimulus to actioz, 
concluding that the lessons of such a life can only be for the 
aristocracy of intellect. The biography is to him a spectacle, 
not a pattern. It will be hard for the readers of the present 
memoirs to glide into either error. We do not mean that 
the mental gifts of their subject belonged to the common level 
of endowments, so that the ordinary reader, in supposing him- 
self equally equipped, should run no hazard of thinking more 
highly of himself than he ought to think. On the contrary, we 
are inclined to think that faculties individually so high as his 
—and in their combination so felicitously balanced—mental 
powers, especially, so finely under control, so promptly and nicely 
obedient to the helm, are rarer than, in one form or other, 
genius itself is. But then Dr. Heugh’s talents were precisely 
of that sort which a man cannot dream himself into the belief 
of possessing; there is a daylight, a distinctness, a practicalness 
about them, which defy the persuasive tongue of vanity itself 
to argue a man into the seeming consciousness of inheriting 
them. We believe, that for every half-dozen young readers who, 
in perusing memoirs of some great orator or poet, might fancy 
themselves born to rival him, hardly one will be found imagining 
himself such a man as the subject of this biography. Something 
higher, to his idea, he might suppose himself to be, but not 
quite this. Yet, while scarcely any reader will miss the lessons 
of this book by supposing, against truth, that he was born to be 
all its subject was—while the majority of readers will naturally 
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look on the standard here exhibited as too difficult of attainment 
for themselves to reach, the feeling superinduced will be far from 
one of discouragement or despondency. For, perhaps, the pro- 
minent instruction of the ook consists in the exhibition it gives 
of what resolute system, and discipline based on principle, may 
make a man, whatever they find him. The ingenuous reader of 
these volumes will readily say to himself,—I may never equal 
this model ; my starting point, in respect of natural endowments, 
may be far lower than his, but with similar plans, pursued in a 
similar spirit, I may conquer faults, supply defects, and strengthen 
powers possessed, so as to reach a position honourable and useful, 
and higher, it may be, than all my present hopes. 

But there is another consideration which commends the 
“Life” before us to the earnest study especially of the young 
pastor. It is the record of a life of action. The reader of this 
biography is not conducted into the intellectual laboratory of 
some copious author; deep research, vast learning, years spent 
in the library, profound and masterly written works, are not the 
objects he is called to contemplate. He will find Dr. Heugh, 
indeed, in his study, and, beyond many, busy there. Few 
things have surprised us more than the evidences produced in 
this life of his untiring industry in his retirement, by his pen in 
the study, as truly as otherwise on the arena of public life. But 
he wrote chiefly for the pulpit; or, if for the press, it was in 
those forms, and on those occasions, which demand not patient 
plodding investigation, but energetic readiness: the prompt tact 
and power of one to whom, as he seizes the passing juncture, 
printing his present thoughts, is just another form of action. 
His writings, after all considerably numerous, are the extempore 
of the press, bearing, to more elaborate works, something like 
the relation which the unpremeditated speech bears to the set 
oration ; the former, in both cases, being often the more effective 
production. The prominent type, therefore, of his character is 
not associated with the seclusion of the library. His life is not 
contemplative, but active. Now, we certainly have no intention 
to disparage profound learning, or to underrate the value of 
those productions which bespeak large consumption of the mid- 
night oil. Nor are we indifferent to the great importance of 
obtaining, universally, a well-educated ministry. But the ma- 
jority of Christian pastors cannot be pre-eminent for learning. 
Our men of varied lore we must have, competent to deal with 
any question, archeological, critical, or philosophical—able to 
meet, if need be, the perverted thought and learning of scepti- 
cism or pantheism on its own ground. But to have the mass 
of our ecclesiastical workmen such, is neither possible nor de- 
sirable. We donot need a whole army of sappers and miners ; 
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nor would the available force of the host be increased, could we 
arm every soldier with a piece of ordnance. In different words, 
and away from figure, the designs of the Christian ministry are 
such as to preclude the propriety or possibility of the majority of 
the pastors of the Church being men of learned and laborious 
leisure : their duties call for action. Studious they must be, but 
chiefly in connexion with the immediate demands of their cur- 
rent pastoral work. And if these sentiments, as we believe, 
must prove just at all times, there are features in the present 
aspect of society which give them special applicability to the 
passing age. These days cry, trumpet-tongued, for holy action. 
If the existence of a very general expectation on the part of re- 
ligious men of all classes, founded on various facts, according to 
the special direction of their individual inquiries and observa- 
tions, may be held as constituting true augury, then a conflict 
of no ordinary character with the powers and principles of evil 
is awaiting the Church. Now, without undervaluing or deny- 
ing the need of ripe scholarship, extensive acquirements, scien- 
tific knowledge, and bookish research, we are persuaded that not 
by these weapons must the battle be fought in the main. We 
rely less upon the arguments of the pen in the imminent strug- 
gle, than upon the eloquence of the life. Self-denying, self- 
sacrificing action—love begirt with high-souled purpose, casting 
itself into the midst of perishing multitudes, not reasoning so 
much as proclaiming and beseeching, exhibiting the proof of the 
truth it utters in its own very attitudes and activities—strong in 
faith and prayer withal—this is an agency we specially need. 
The best answer, we are persuaded, to many a sceptic cavil will 
be found in working zeal, that leaves no doubt of the sincerity 
and depth of our faith. And, practically, the most effective 
breakwater against the tide of modern infidelity, pantheistical or 
socialist, would be an increase in the number of persous ready 
from their own experience to confess, “ whereas we were blind, 
now we see.” In every other department of human avocations, 
the age is one of restless action, and whatever thought would 
impress itself on the bosom of society must stand out in the 
embodiment and relief of deeds. Now Dr. Heugh belonged to 
the active rather than the studious class of ministers. His 
pattern is, accordingly, peculiarly seasonable. He furnishes a 
tine model of the accomplished, inventive, unwearied workman, 
asserting in its highest and holiest walk, the dignity of labour. 
The book is in essence, though not in form, an autobiography. 
Dr. Heugh tells his own history. Extracts from copious diaries, 
and an extensive correspondence, leave not much room for the 
biographer appearing in his own person, except to supply the 
needful links for connexion. It is difficult to say whether the 
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“ Journals” or the “ Letters” contribute more to the delightful 
impression which the well-arranged whole produces on the mind. 
The epistolary correspondence is very charming: full of grace- 
ful ease, innocent playfulness, large-hearted affection, and holy 
sentiment ; we read it often with a pleasurable smile, always 
with instruction. The merest note, if it sparkles with a flash 
of humour, drops some solemn striking thought, throwing the 
soul back on the realities of the unseen world. But with all 
this, it is, we think, in his diaries that Dr. Heugh will be 
perused with deepest admiration of the writer, and with greatest 
en to the reader. It is rare to meet with so full and pro- 
onged a record of patient, resolute, successful discipline of mind 
and heart, resulting in that kingly rule of a man’s own spirit, 
which makes him better than the mighty. 

The extracts made from these journals suggest two inquiries. 
The first relates to the propriety or importance of a man’s 
keeping such a record of his inner history. Dr. Heugh’s 
opinion on this subject was very decided, as appears not 
only from his own practice, but from express and repeated 
recommendation of the habit to others. He began at an early 
period of his life to pen memoranda in the form of a journal ; 
soon gave these notes a more regular and continuous shape ; 
and when, as repeatedly happened, his avocations led to the 


interruption of his jottings, he resumes them with unfailing ex- 
pression of regret for the temporary disuse of a means of self- 
cultivation in his eyes so important. And once and again we 
find him addressing to young friends the counsel, to keep a 
diary. Thus he says to one,— 


“Let me suggest one thing more; keep a diary, or something like 
it: not certainly for the use of others, but for your own. I believe 
every person who has gone through life with any considerable benefit, 
either to himself or others, has done something of this sort. To note 
facts which would otherwise prove fugitive, and would soon fly into 
oblivion ; to give some permanence to emotions which might be for- 
gotten almost as soon as they had subsided; above all, to turn the 
eye of his mind inwards upon itself, and to gain fresh acquaintance 
with the depths of the heart, and its operations towards God and man 
—all this is worth trying, and if tried in earnest, and accompanied 
with prayer, will prove successful. * * * Do keep a diary, and try 
thoroughly to know yourself, to watch, and, through grace, subdue 
the tendencies of the heart to evil, and to endeavour through that 
grace to set your affections on the objects which above all others de- 
serve them.” 


His own life is one of the strongest arguments that can well 
be conceived in enforcement of the advice tendered in this ex- 
tract. One cannot read it through without carrying away the 
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conviction that the penning of these delightful notes was one 
effective instrument in forming, strengthening, and polishing the 
writer’s character. Something, however, there is to be said on 
the other side of the question. There is some difficulty in being 
strictly and severely honest with one’s heart on paper. It must 
be hard at all times to get quit of a half-conscious reference to 
possible supervision, different from that of the writer’s own eye, 
and to prevent the pen from being warped aside from the true 
course by an insensible under-current of regard to the opinion 
of others, when friends, perchance the public, may peruse the 
pages of our unfolded inner history. After all, however, this can 
operate only, to any extent, in withholding the hand from re- 
cording everything: and this is as it should be. The onl 
friend who should read any man’s whole heart is God. Behind 
the chamber opened by the most faithful diary, there must be, 
and ought to be, an adytum, where the soul pouring itself out 
can never have any other auditor than the Hearer of Prayer. 
Much, however, being reserved, it can yet hardly be questioned 
that the habit of committing to paper somewhat of the hidden 
history of the soul must furnish valuable aid in the culture of 
the understanding and heart. It is not altogether that in this 
way the results of self-inspection are set down for after reference, 
serving as landmarks at once to stimulate and measure future 
progress; but the very shaping of our thoughts into written 
words concentrates the attention—detains the mental exercise 
we would dissect and delineate before the contemplation of the 
mind, and serves as a glass to aid the intro-vision. In some 
form or other, however rude, such paper aid will be found neces- 
sary even to the private Christian who would thoroughly exa- 
mine himself, and keep his heart with all diligence. No matter 
though the record should feed the flames, as soon as it has been 
written, it will do the writer good. We cannot but regard the 
advice therefore, already adverted to, as sound counsel, and say 
to young men—dissect and know yourselves by keeping some- 
thing like a diary, truthfully and honestly. Dr. Heugh’s own 
is manifestly faithful. The evidence of this does not lie so much 
in the circumstance mentioned by the biographer, that his jour- 
nals, in great part, had been kept in a peculiar short-hand 
which the writer could not anticipate should ever be deciphered, 
as in the character of the notes themselves. The penman is too 
resolute in his self-scrutiny, Jays his grasp too firmly, and turns 
his eye too keenly on the subject of his search, has too high a 

urpose in view by the investigation, to leave us in doubt that 
™ is dealing with himself in the process, with an earnest fidelity 
—and that his notes display at once a skilful and a faithful 
chemistry of the heart. 
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But another question presents itself: How far are we at liberty 
to make use of such records of departed friends? Is the public dis- 
closure of their experience an injury done to them: and is our plea- 
sure in perusal of their notes to be marred by the reflection that 
we are feasting on forbidden spoils ? We know not that with such 
a book as the present in our hands, we can at all hope to decide 
a question of this sort impartially. Our logic will naturally be 
biassed by the liking to retain our treasure. But are we really 
wronging the dead when we reveal what they never themselves 
meant to disclose, and had even locked up from our inspection ? 
Are we doing indignity to their memory? That every reader of 
this “ Life” has risen from its perusal imbued with a higher 
regard for Dr. Heugh than even the living man commanded, 
we are well persuaded; but it has not been so in every such 
case—and the question is not to be decided by results in indivi- 
dual instances. Have we the right to penetrate the bosoms of 
men when they are gone, as we could not, and would not, 
when they were alive? The answer depends, we think, on the 
promise of benefit to the living. If no high purpose can be 
served by such unveiling as we speak of, then no more think 
of it than you would open their coffin, and rend the shroud 
from their bosom. But there is hallucination about what we call 
the memory of the dead. We are far from regarding the name 
which men leave after them as a matter of slight importance. 
From the memory of the just, ever blessed in its influence for 
good over others, a tribute of fresh happiness is always ascend- 
ing to the glorified spirit; while to many a wicked man it is a 
boon when his name so rots as to ensnare by its example no 
more. The works that follow the departed to glory or wo, are 
often a series stretching through many generations, flowing on 
like a stream, while the earth abideth. Were it possible—to take 
a particular case for illustration—to collect and destroy the copies 
of the excellent Commentary of Matthew Henry, the deed of 
extinction would be like, plucking jewels from his heavenly 
crown, diminishing his honour and joy eternally. On the other 
hand, could you cast into oblivion the works of the impious 
sceptic, or ribald poet, or ephemeral story-teller, you might earn 
the lost one’s thanks, by lightening, as it were, the stone which 
presses for ever on his soul’s sepulchre. Deal truly, then, and 
wisely by the memory of the dead; thus viewed, use his works 
reflectingly and reverently, since a blow may be struck on earth, 
reaching in its effects to heaven or hell. But in the sense in 
which we use the term, when we speak of injuring a man’s me- 
mory, the idea has illusion in it. Fame is nothing to the dead; 
no more to the living soul of the departed than to his inanimate 
dust. The honour that cometh from God is everything beyond 
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the grave. That “ fancied life in others’ breath,” which “ even 
before our death” is found an evanescent shadow, an unsubstan- 
tial and mocking echo, can have no place amid the stupendous 
realities of the world behind the veil. In this acceptation, we 
think, a man’s fame belongs wholly to his surviving friends: a 
name which has existence only on earth must have its custo- 
diers here. The dead are not wronged, while the living are un- 
wounded. We are sure of unanimous suffrages among the 
readers of the present volumes as to the valuable contribution 
towards their instruction and improvement, which the near 
friends of Dr. Heugh have presented in the extracts made from 
hidden treasures left to them by the dead. Guardians besides of 
their friend’s honoured name, they have not misjudged but have 
added fresh lustre to a reputation to them so valuable. We 
know that the study of this “ Life” has evoked the remark 
even from some who shared the intimacy of the deceased, that 
in his lifetime they had been ignorant of his true worth. 

The mere story of Dr. Heugh’ s life, like that of most minis- 
ters of the Gospel, may be told in a few sentences. Born at 
Stirling on the 12th August 1782, and educated in boyhood at 
the Grammar School of the borough, his early years were spent 
under the roof and care of his father, the respected minister, at 
the time, of the General Associate Congregation in that town. 
At the age of fifteen he entered on his academical course in the 
University of Edinburgh, and having closed the requisite literary 
curriculum, was admitted to the study of divinity under the Pro- 
fessor of the body to which he belonged. On the 22d February 
1804, and while yet in his twenty-second year, he was licensed 
to preach the Gospel ; was ordained some two years thereafter as 
colleague to his father, and continued diligently to discharge the 
duties of the pastoral office in Stirling till the year 1821, when 
he was translated to Glasgow. Here ‘he continued till his death 
in 1846, laborious beyond most in the functions of the ministry, 
and distinguished for the honourable share he took in public 
matters affecting the prosperity of his own communion, the in- 
terests, generally, of the Church of Christ, and the wellbeing 
of mankind at large. 

This brief and general outline, in the hands of the biogra- 
pher, and with the materials for illustration before him, expands 
and ramifies into a goodly volume, full, without tediousness, of 
instruction and interest. We have already said that extracts 
make up the mass of the book; the editor, with judgment and 
taste, weaving his selected paragraphs into a continuous pic- 
ture of the progress of Dr. Heugh’s mind, fully as much as a 
delineation of the events of his outward history. It is not so 
much the scenes through which he passed that the biography 
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brings before us, as what he was amid these successive scenes. It 
is the constant insight into the inner life of their subject, and 
the consequent perception of his growth as a man and a Chris- 
tian that gives this work its charm. The book is a mind-history, 
a memoir of the soul. 

One remark here occurs: We have no distinct record of his 
conversion. When we first view him, his inner life is already a 
stream advancing somewhat freely, purely, and joyously on its 
way to Heaven; and we cannot learn with what strugglings and 
windings it took its rise and pursued its earlier course from the 
riven rock. We see him, like some of Bunyan’s pilgrims when 
first descried, already on the narrow way of life, and know not 
how he was first warned to flee from the City of Destruction, or 
found entrance by the wicket-gate. There is sufficient evidence, 
however, that he obtained admission by the legitimate portal, 
and had not climbed up some other way. And while it would have 
been interesting to know how divine truth first-dawned on such 
a mind as that of Dr. Heugh, the absence of any record, and in- 
deed of any remembrance of the manner of the change, need not 
surprise us in the case of one educated religiously in his infancy, 
and knowing from a child the Holy Scriptures. It may indeed 
be questioned, whether with more prayer, faithfulness, and dis- 
tinct aim at the Christianity of children on the part of parents, 
the great mass of the young of our Christian flocks might not be 
introduced into the true fold in childhood, and be unable, in after 
life, to tell how or when, because they had been recipients of 
the Divine influence prior to the dawn of abiding recollections. 

Taking up the course of this inner history where we first 
meet with it, we discover a kind of twofold and twin develop- 
ment; the intellectual and the spiritual—the education, so to 
distinguish, of the understanding and of the heart—the discipline 
of the study and of the closet. A similar co-ordinate progress 
appears at the beginning of his pastoral work: we have the pro- 
fessional somewhat distinct from the personal training. This 
latter distinction, necessarily, to some extent, obtains to the 
close. But it is illustrative of the progress of this mind (as well 
as of this mind-memoir) that not a few things pertaining to its 
intellectual education and professional acquirements, which oc- 
cupy considerable place in the earlier notes, disappear wholly as 
the diary advances. The discipline of intellect and heart become 
blended in the one nurture of the soul, as sister streams unite 
and flow on in one full channel ; and the minister is hardly to be 
distinguished from the man, nor the Christian from the Christian 
pastor. Referring, in illustration of the earlier nurture which 
gradually disappears, to such extracts as register rules for the 
acquisition of habits of attention, of the power of conversing with 
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facility and usefulness, and of a natural and easy manner in 

ublic speaking, it may be added, that most who knew Dr. 
Hough will conclude that the discipline in question had ceased 
even from very success. For few men were ever distinguished 
more by powers of close observation, vivacious speech, and a 
graceful, effective style of oratory. 

It will be greatly to the advantage of every young reader to 
pay special attention to those passages in this biography which 
bear on the former of the points now mentioned—the acquiring of 
habits of wakeful and accurate observation. There are not many 
things more essential to all mental greatness or power, or more 
serviceable to a man’s usefulness. Of that drowsy and listless 
posture of mind which permits intercourse with men and things 
to pass away without leaving behind any distinct impression, or 
more than a remembrance which is vague confusion, like colours 
and distances to the eye which has but partially learned to see, 
Dr. Heugh speaks in terms of strong reprobation, as unworthy 
alike of a rational being and Christian man. He notes the want 
of fixed attention as among his own early defects, and sets himself 
to supply the lack with a hearty resoluteness, which merited the 
result it secured. Few men have passed through life more tho- 
roughly awake to all around, and the keenness and fixedness of 
his observation are displayed equally in his survey of nature and 
in his pursuit of subjects of meditation. Let his example direct 
and encourage young men (who, he somewhere says, in regard 
to the surmounting of difficulties, “ can do anything they 
please”) to cultivate as one of the choicest mental acquisitions, 
the power of attentive observation. In their walk through life, 
let them keep the eye open, and the mind alert; every object in 
nature teaches, and all society too; and whatever they do, let 
them perform with alacrity and spirit. It was a favourite and 
a worthy maxim with Dr. Heugh, that whatever was worth doing 
at all was worth doing well. 

It was one result of the habit of vigilant observation which 
Dr. Heugh had successfully cultivated, that the varied scenes of 
this beautiful world presented attractions to his eye similar to those 
which they possess for the poet or painter. There is an affected 
delight in fine scenery, but his love of nature was genuine and 
profound. He seems to have been especially captivated and im- 
pressed by whatever was majestic and grand, and to have found 
intense pleasure in musing on mountain and sea. His love of 
nature, moreover, was Christian. It was not after all the scene 
so much, as God in it, that he delighted to see. And surely it 
cannot be needful to vindicate such love of the works of God in 
creation, on the part of a renewed man. The principles of na- 
tural religion are involved, and though exhibited in new rela- 
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tions, are not lost in the religion of revelation. David loved 
the works of nature, and sang them in hymns of praise. The 
Son of David loved them: it was not mere convenience, but de- 
light, as well, in the scenes they presented that led him so often 
to the mountain-side and the sea-shore: and it constitutes one 
charm of his discourses that they are full of such allusions to 
natural objects. He peoples thus the whole landscape with 
monitors, makes bird and flower preach to us, and twines im- 
mortal truths around the tendrils of the vine. But if aught 
were needed to defend or urge such love of nature, how could we 
better put the argument than in Dr. Heugh’s own words? 


“‘ Why are not God’s works studied more? Why are not all who 
have the means acquainted with His birds, His fishes, His herbs, trees, 
flowers ; the habitudes of His creatures existing around them, the 
structure of His world and of His universe? Many have access to 
this volume, and live and die as ignorant of its instructive pages, as 
if it never had been unfolded to them. Alas! it is so with the 
Scriptures also.” 

In the same place where he penned these sentences, he writes 
as follows ;—and though the paragraph consists of jottings, not 
of expanded description, it yet illustrates well his powers of 
observation, and his habitual care to find “ good in every thing.” 


“What a place is this! . . . Visited a small apartment of this 
temple, a hidden ravine, little known. An assemblage of precipices, 
produced by some throe of nature, but now adorned with mosses, 
grasses, wild flowers, and dense natural wood, oak, fir, mountain 
ash, &c. Vast caves! Pure streams everywhere, and fish gliding 
unmolested in the transparent pools. Concert of natural sounds; 
the breeze sighing through the woods, and on the crags, and along 
the mountain-sides; the thrush, the blackbird, the linnet, the swallow, 
the chirping finch; the bleating of sheep and lambs; the lowing of 
the larger cattle; the shrill bark of the shepherd’s dog; and the 
whistle and call of the shepherd; the tinkling of the streams; the 
rush of the distant sea, &c. What God does in secret, in nature; 
analogous to what he does in secret, in grace—giving the water of 
life—causing the graces of the spirit to spring, and exciting to joyful, 
tuneful praise. The shooting of the grass and flowers through the 
decayed vegetation of other years, analogous to each living generation 
springing up in this world of death. Some old trees quite decayed, 
yet covered with beautiful mosses; the old adorned though near 
their fall. A slight push, or incautious-touch, breaks off their 
branches. How little can the aged endure!”—P. 390. 

We must append another brief extract, where the description 
is more extended :— 

“‘T cannot particularize the tour to Oban: I am bewildered with 
this variety. But there are parts of the day, which memory must 
die ere she can cease to remember. The whole sea was unruffled, 
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and the islands among which we floated seemed like dark, massive 
lead, on a bright molten surface. But as you approach them, and 
observe their outline, rocky, broken, and worn, you perceive that the 
element amid which they have been reared has often risen in its 
wrath, and assailed them with dreadful fury. The great whirlpool of 
Corryvreckan is well known. The island of Jura is here about a 
mile separated from that of Scarba. Both are lofty and precipitous, 
and look at each other like two frowning giants. The prodigious 
whirlpool, whose influence no vessel could resist, but would be feeble 
like straw before it, works only in certain states of the tides and the 
wind. This day even Corryvreckan did not disturb that universal 
tranquillity which the God of nature had commanded. It was still as 
if it kept Sabbath ; and its glassy surface seemed bright, as if it had 
put on its Sabbath’s attire. We passed at the distance of about a 
league. But to gaze at this bright watery avenue, at this pathway 
to the vast Atlantic, now so placid, often so terrible, with its huge 
mountains on either side of it, and all forming but a small part of a 
corresponding scene, was a luxury of delight, of which every admiring 
eye spoke, though no tongue was bold enough to attempt to utter 
it.”-—P. 223. 


But better still than observation of external nature is accurate 
inspection of the world within. There is an inactivity—a list- 
lessness of mind which permits thoughts and feelings to drift past 
us, like the thousand objects of a varied landscape gleaming on 


the eye of a railway traveller; unexamined, unarranged, unre- 
membered; a half-slumbering state of mind in which it be- 
comes passive, and thoughts flit over us, rather than pass through 
us, like the shadows of clouds over the lake’s surface. This is a 
pernicious habit to be guarded against and assailed with the 
most resolute energy of will, by every man who would be master 
of himself, and live a life of advantage to his kind. It is worse 
than unobservant vagrancy of eye or ear. A man may be 
something who can pass through the finest external scenery 
without having his gaze rivetted, and without remembering 
more than that he rode over so much ground, or at most be- 
held an assemblage of hills, vales, trees, streams, buildings ; 
but the mind which lets its thoughts glide past thus unobserved 
and uncontrolled, is fast losing its power for good. The ten- 
dency to foster this indolent and feeble habit we regard as one 
of the worst effects of the light magazine and novel-reading of the 
present day. Unconstrained, as he devours the sparkling article 
or stirring romance, to make any effort in the way of chaining 
his thoughts or defining them, the reader is apt to acquire that 
passivity of intellect in which the helm of attention is surrendered 
from the mind’s own grasp, and given wholly up to the objects 
before it, till it is attentive only when something so striking or 
stirring presents itself that attention cannot be avoided—like an 
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ear that should hear nothing but the roar of thunder, or an eye 
sensible to no colour but flaming scarlet. 

We find that to promote habits of inward attention, and to 
correct what it may surprise many to learn beset him in his early 
years,—a disposition to enervating melancholy, Dr. Heugh pre- 
scribed as a specific to himself, effort after continuous medita- 
tion on some selected object. And (at page 35) there occurs a 
paragraph of jottings on the ocean, presenting an illustrative in- 
stance of the kind of meditation intended, which we had de- 
signed to cite, as exhibiting also some characteristics of the 
writer’s mind—his love of nature, for example, already noticed, 
and the clear, strong, wide survey he was accustomed to take 
of whatever presented itself to his thoughts. But we must 
economize our space, and leave room for reference to some other 
matters. 

It is instructive to note at how early a period Dr. Heugh be- 
gan to base all his conduct on what he calls “ fixed principles,” 
and how highly he rated the importance of such a foundation 
for each of his actions. There are some useful suggestions on 
this head even in his youthful diaries. And in the following 
extract it will be seen how he had discovered the master-spring, 
and how wisely and minutely he applies to the whole of his de- 
portment the apostolic rule—Do all to the glory of God :— 


“ As the foundation of every plan of conduct, in whatever station I 
am, I should ever remember, that with all I am, or possess, I am 
bound to glorify God. ‘This to be always at the foundation of every 
scheme, and to serve as a rule and spring to the whole. _The way in 
which I have been hitherto professing at least to glorify God, has 
been by serving him in the gospel of his Son. This should proceed 
from a desire to honour God in this way, and from pure benevolence 
to man; and while I continue in my present station, all my exertions 
of every kind should be subordinated to this great end from these 
principles. As the foundation to all, then, I must myself believe this 
gospel, in order to glorify God in the service of it. This will exclude 
my being brought to the saving knowledge of the truth; my receiving 
it in the love of it. 1 must understand it in some degree, and have 
some aptness to teach it. With these things in view, in order to the 
grand end, I must uniformly act and arrange every thing in subordi- 
nation to them. Hence the propriety of habitually cultivating and 
strengthening by all probable means those dispositions of mind, in the 
exercise of which the gospel should be delivered,—benevolence, fervour, 
impression of its importance, §c. Hence, in order to confirm by my 
example, what I teach, and to prevent any offence at the gospel, from 
any thing in myself, the necessity of a rigid attention to every point 
and circumstance of my deportment. Hence the importance of in- 
creasing in knowledge of every kind,—of human nature, of myself, 
of history, of philosophy, &c., in order to fit me the better to adapt 
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my instructions to the cases of those who hear me, to enable me to 
treat every subject in a proper manner, to replenish and strengthen 
my mind, and for a thousand other purposes. Hence in general, the 
propriety of doing with the greatest diligence everything having a 
tendency to gain the great object in view.”—Pp. 36, 37. 

One of the acquisitions to the possession of which Dr. Heugh 
in early life aspired, and in mature days had attained in very un- 
common measure, was the power of conversing with facility to 
himself, and interest and advantage to others. This power he 
sought not for ostentation, but for usefulness. He by no means 
over-estimated the importance of the accomplishment he coveted. 
If persons sufficiently reflect on the influence of speech in ordi- 
nary intercourse, surely the efflux of frothy gossip—to name 
no graver classes of offending words—were a rarer thing. Who 
can tell the power for good or evil of but one sentence, falling 
on a fellow-creature’s ear; or estimate the mighty series of 
emotions, purposes, and actions, of which one articulate breath 
may be the spring? “A word spoken in season, how good is 
it!” In another sense than the poet’s—all words are winged, and 
imagination can ill track their flight. Evil or idle words may 
seem as they are uttered light and trivial things; yet, if light, 
they are like the filaments of the thistle-down, each feathery 
tuft floating on the slightest breeze, bears with it the germ of a 
noxious weed. Good, kind, true, holy words, dropt in conversa- 
tion, may be little thought of too, but they are like seeds of 
flower or fruitful tree, falling by the way-side, borne by some 
bird afar, haply thereafter to fringe with beauty some heretofore 
barren mountain-side, or make some nook of the wilderness to 
rejoice. And we know not if there is any thing, viewed either 
as an element of character, or a means of usefulness, which ad- 
mits of more thorough reformation, or calls more imperatively for 
the regulation of fixed and resolute principle, than the ordinary 
conversation of Christians. The subjugation of the untameable 
tongue is ranked in the New Testament as the highest achieve- 
ment of self-control; and judging from the paucity of cases 
where the conquest has been attained, the difficulty of the task 
must assuredly be great. Above all, it were well that we could 
exorcise the spirit of censoriousness, manifesting itself in a thou- 
sand ways—the whispered insinuation, the suggested suspicion, 
the eagerly retailed scandal, the eulogy which prepares the way 
for some damnatory but, the prejudiced judgment, the undis- 
guised utterance of bitterness and wrath. The reader will find 
in this biography some important hints for the attainment of the 
habit of instructive and charitable conversation. In reference 
to the species of tongue-sin particularly named, take the fol- 
lowing resolution :— 

VOL. XIV. NO. XXVII. F 
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‘“‘ Let me have the following maxims always in mind, for the regu- 
lation of my conduct :—Never to praise myself, never to speak evil of, or 
detract from, any other individual. Better not to speak at all, than 
speak to slander and calumniate. Resolve, never to use such language 
of any person as I should be ashamed to use in his presence.” —P. 29. 

Did the Christian world, from a high principle of love and 
duty, but adopt and practise this determination ; implying, as it 
does, the relinquishment of backbiting on the one hand, and the 
faithfulness of true affection on the other, by that one result the 
shadow on the dial-plate of Time would be found advanced by 
ten degrees, as with a bound, towards the hour marked for the 
dawn of the millennium. 

It is cognate to the subject just adverted to, to notice a beau- 
tiful feature of Dr. Heugh’s character from his earliest life—his 
spirit of generous catholicity. There are a hundred instances, 
scattered over his Life, of his hearty appreciation of the excel- 
lencies of good men of every religious communion. At a 
recent date, the subject of Christian union employed his pen, 
in a manner which proved how thoroughly congenial to his 
heart would have been the practical movements towards the 
closer fellowship of all good men, which are so happily charac- 
teristic of the Christian Church in the present day. And in 
years when the Evangelical Alliance was yet undreamed of, and 
long ere the lesson of union had been wrought into the history 
of his own communion, we find his warm and liberal Chris- 
tianity overflowing the bounds of sectarian distinction, at that 
time somewhat rigidly maintained and jealously guarded. Some 
of the dearest friendships of his life were formed with brethren 
of other sections of the Church; and his exertions were hon- 
ourably, and with some success, expended to make such sec- 
tions fewer. We forbear to expatiate on this inviting topic ; 
but there is a letter relating to it, written by him, in 1817, 
from which we must extract a portion, partly on account of 
the opinions embodied, and partly as presenting an illustration 
of the subdued humour which so often enlivens his correspond- 
ence, now breaking forth into a single joyous sparkle, and at 
other times playing and coruscating, aurora-like, through conti- 
nuous sentences, and even consecutive paragraphs. After refer- 
ring to the subject of Christian union as one to which his 
thoughts had often turned, and which he regarded as one of the 
most important which could occupy the mind, he proceeds :-— 


“ A revolution has in fact been already produced both in men’s 
minds and in practice. It is not long since each religious party was 
surrounded with lofty walls of its own rearing; partly for separation, 
partly for defence, and partly for annoyance; and there was little 
either of ingress or egress, but for its own exclusive friends. If the 
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walls are not thrown down, the artillery is dismounted, the works are 
neglected or going to decay, and there is a constant coming and going 
by the gates. ‘There are, moreover, many pieces of neutral ground 
discovered, where men from all the various enclosures assemble; and 
if they do not construct a formal treaty of union, they at least.con- 
tract attachment from the habits of peace, and feel strange longings 
for the entire demolition of their old scowling parapets. A good 
many in each enclosure grumble when their friends issue from their 
precincts, and meet old enemies on these newly discovered commons, 
and look with a jealous eye, from a distance, at these strange festivities ; 
but even these grumblers venture sometimes from curiosity, or other 
motives,.to visit them themselves; and it is wonderful what tenden- 
cies to revolution even they experience. When they get out from their 
old walls, and narrow streets, and old-fashioned dark lanes and tene- 
ments, to the open green commons, they feel they breathe a freer air, 
their very hearts warm and expand, and something within them says, 
‘It is good for us to be here!’ Yet we must not be too rude to the 
enclosures,—after all they are venerable hallowed abodes. In some of 
them piety has flourished for ages, salvation has been in their gates. 
Prayer, and praise, and holiness have hallowed many of their dwell- 
ings, and the King of Glory has long blessed them with his presence. 
And if we, their sons, feel and enjoy liberty to step without, we must 
not be harsh to those who remain behind. We must not attempt furi- 
ously to bring down their walls and their houses upon their heads. 
And, after all, if the revolution be prudently conducted, perhaps these 
ancient cities may be permitted to remain.’—P. 160. 


Among the matters which must engage the attention of the 
pastor are two subjects of much difficulty and eminent import- 
ance,—the visitation of the sick and the admission of applicants 
to the communion of the Church. ‘he second of these is one 
of the best subjects we know for the next prize essays; to be 
called for in such a way as should summon to the task the pro- 
foundest intellect and most fervent piety which the Church pos- 
sesses. There are in this biography many helpful hints on both 
these subjects, by one who proves himself to have felt at once 
their interest and their special difficulty. 

Another cognate topic, of a practical kind, lay so near Dr. 
Heugh’s heart, as disclosed in this “ Life,” that we cannot avoid 
noting it. We refer to the revival of religious energy and of 
missionary enterprise in the Christian Church. Few men ever 
did more than Dr. Heugh to evoke, foster, and wisely work, 
the elastic principle of Christian beneficence. So high, indeed, 
was the standard he looked to, that some of his plans and hopes 
have appeared to the minds of many like dreams; but we are 
persuaded the dreams of the present generation—as has hap- 
pened so often in the march of modern science—will be outrun 
by the ordinary realities of the Church of the future. 
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Our materials for lessons are not yet nearly exhausted. 
We have attempted no sketch of the narrative contained in 
this biography. We have thought it better to narrow our re- 
marks to a single definite purpose, and we have kept by our 
design. Otherwise, following the track of the biographer, it 
would have been delightful to accompany Dr. Heugh through 
the successive stages of his life. It would have been a pro- 
fitable task to go with him into the noiseless walks of pastoral 
duty—to commune with him through the medium of his in- 
timate and domestic correspondence—to ramble with him on 
his many journeys—now in pursuit of labour, now in quest 
of health—to the Highlands, to Ireland, to England and her 
metropolis, and to the Continent, listening to his comments 
on men and things—to note the public social labours which 
his sympathy with all benevolent movements led him to under- 
take, and, above all, ever and anon, to retire with him into 
the calm of his own closet, and hear his wrestlings with him- 
self and with his God. But we can only thus give some im- 
perfect indication of the kind of walk op poe for the reader of 
this book. When he has gone through it we are mistaken if he 


will not be disposed to say, this is true living. He will find such 
instruction and pleasure at every turn that it will seem as if the 
man of God,whose steps he is tracing, had realized the old fable, 


and blossoms and fruit had sprung up with his advancing footsteps. 

It would be ungrateful to dismiss these volumes without ad- 
verting to the manner in which the biographer and editor has 
accomplished his task. We do not know a biography better 
written. There is a unity of aim and purpose in the construc- 
tion of the work, announced, kept in view, and attained. The 
reflections and observations which incidentally arise are neither 
tedious nor trifling, and sometimes touch on a vein of deep and 
beautiful thought: and opinions relating both to persons and 
subjects are penned with a sobriety of diction and a judicial 
calmness that bespeak the lover of truth. Mr. Macgill was per- 
haps cumbered by the very riches of the materials placed within 
his reach; but he has used them with much skill; construct- 
ing a work which holds no mean place among the classics of re- 
ligious biography. 
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“ THERE is a certain immorality,” said Mr. Carlyle of the 
Corn-Laws seven years ago, “ a certain immorality, where 
there is not a necessity, in speaking about things finished; in 
chopping into small pieces the already slashed and slain. When 
the brains are out, why does not a solecism die?” But, alas! 
the Corn-Law solecism does not die. Even though buried, and 
got safely out of sight, as we hope, for ever, it still keeps mut- 
tering out of its grave, in querulous confused ejaculations, Cassan- 
dra-prophecies of vengance and ruin, and entreaties to be allowed 
to rise again, if but for a few weeks, to set forth certain important 
arguments which it unfortunately forgot to urge during its life- 
time. The press teems still with protectionist pamphlets, de- 
monstrations that Mr. Caird is mad, Mr. Huxtable is mad, Liebig 
is mad, political economists are mad, all England mad; exhorta- 
tions to idleness and despair, sermons on the patriotic duty of 
proving that free-trade cannot work, by refusing to work it, and 
doing nothing out of a conscientious spite. ‘To the majority of 
these productions, Mr. Carlyle’s rule will well apply. It would be 
foreign to the purpose, and indeed to the dignity of this Review, 
to meddle with them. But when a man like Protessor Low of 
Edinburgh, of known intellect, learning, and character, as well as 
high official station, comes forward as the champion of this gospel 
of agricultural despair, and in a pamphlet of more than a hundred 
closely printed pages, propounds at length a proof of the insanity 
of three-fourths of Her Majesty’s subjects, he requires a patient 
and respectful hearing, and, if possible, a careful and earnest re- 
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futation. His pamphlet, going forth with professorial authority 
from Edinburgh, the capital city of that part of Great Britain 
which has been always foremost in agriculture, will be taken by 
hundreds of farmers and landholders as a scientific justification 
of their own terror, wilful laziness, and idle threats (for the thing 
has reached that pass) of rebellion. In short, it is calculated to 
do infinite harm, whereof if we can counteract a part, we shall 
consider this Journal as not having existed in vain for the cause 
of justice and civilisation. 

But we do not wish merely to answer Professor Low’s negative 
by a counter negative, merely to reaffirm that free-trade is not 
wrong, in answer to his assertion that it is not right. There is 
distress among the farmers ; there is a perplexity as to the future 
methods of British farming; and we are bound, if we take upon 
ourselves to reform those who wish to write “ impossible” on all 
future agriculture, to shew the grounds of our hope, and some, 
at least, of the methods in which that hope may be realized. 

Most of the pamphlets on both sides of this controversy are, 
as we have before said, of a kind with which neither this Review, 
or its readers, or free-trade, have much to do, being merely spe- 
cial pleadings pro and con, with this advantage on the side of the 
free-trade pamphlets, that they aim at a positive, their opponents 
at a merely negative result. It is something to prove that pigs 
can be fatted, or corn grown, under free-trade, though only in 
one particular case, as Mr. Huxtable and Mr. Caird profess to 
do: while it is nothing to refute their particular assertions, or to 
prove that in any one individual case, despair and impotence are 
the only outlook. You may prove a law by proving one ex- 
ample; you cannot disprove it by disproving one. Mr. Caird 
of Baldoon may have (in our opinion he has) quoted an ex- 
ceptional case; every farm has not, like the one he instances, an 
unlimited command of sea-weed ; potato culture on a large scale 
is not a desirable thing, even if the potatoes are sound, (which 
indeed they pertinaciously refuse to be.) Mr. Caird’s statistics 
may be, as his opponents say, utterly ideal, and their own also ; 
but what of that? Ginger shall be hot inthe mouth still. There 
are other hopeful farmers besides Mr. Caird, other crops besides 
potatoes, other manures besides sea-weed. Or “ thinkest thou” 
that because Mr. Huxtable’s pig-bill shews a deficit, “ there shall 
be no more cakes and ale?” Britain is not come to that pass, 
surely, that her only salvation is to be fat bacon, much less her 
destruction the want thereof; or rather not want thereof, pigs 
being as greedy and fattable under Free-trade, strange to say, 
as they were under Protection, but want of “ Farmers’ profits” 
thereon. 

“ But the facts—the facts!” cry the Protectionists; “ look at 
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our ledgers, our statistical proofs of loss and ruin.” Well, 
one man’s figures are as good as another’s, or indeed better, in 
this case ; seeing that from certain causes which will be hereafter 
noticed, farmers have been in the perennial habit of parading 
their losses rather than their gains. But really, without under- 
valuing statistics, we care very little for these half-page-of-figure 
arguments. “There is no romance,” it has been well said, “ like 
the romance of statistics’—the art of “ combler les numeros,” of 
“cooking returns,” by which the most utterly contradictory pro- 
positions can be proved with equal certainty, and Bianchi and 
Neri can go on refuting each other unrefuted to all eternity, by 
a simple process, namely that the Bianchi shall use all the facts 
which look white, and the Neri all those which look black. The 
truth is, in statistics, as in every other physical science, a little 
learning is a dangerous thing. An enormous number of facts 
must be collated before anything like a safe general law can be 
deduced from them. The man of genius may, indeed, hit off 
instinctively a world-wide law from a single phenomenon ; but 
he will keep it to himself for years, rack and torture it by every 
sossible mode of verification, before he gives it to the world. 
With quacks and sciolists, who, from half a dozen phenomena 
jump at a conclusion, or rather tack on to them the conclusion 
which they had already determined to find—with them theories 
are as plentiful as blackberries, and each man’s small ledger of 
facts proves—all he wanted to prove, at least. In proportion to 
a man’s real inductive genius, whether in chemistry, anatomy, or 
any other inductive science, will be his cautious and reverent 
abstinence from hasty generalization; and statistics, the science 
of deducing social and commercial laws from numerical returns, 
is as deep and broad a science as any other, requiring, like 
them, continual self-distrust, continual watchfulness lest effects 
be attributed to wrong causes, continual suspicion of unper- 
ceived influences at work; the energies of a whole mind, and the 
labour of a whole life. Some such statisticians we have; and it is at 
least note-worthy that they—our Seniors, Porters, Mills, Chad- 
wicks, and Peels—have one and all decided for Free-trade. Under 
the wing of their authority, no man need be driven to his wit’s 
end by an anonymous half-page of figures, by Porciys, or Cato 
the Censor, or any other antique Roman. We do not doubt these 
latter gentlemen’s honesty—or that of their opponents either ; 
but it would require far more knowledge of their facts than they 
have given, or indeed can give, to the public, before we can tell 
whether they have not omitted some particulars, not perhaps of 
expense, but of causes of expense, which make their pounds- 
shillings-and-pence-experience just as partial and exceptional as 
they would prove their adversaries’ to be. 
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It is quite refreshing, after these petty tornados of statistical 
dust-cloud, wherein the facts are the dust, and the wind which 
moves them some prejudice or opinion which, right or wrong, 
is utterly independent of them, to turn to Professor Low’s “ Ap- 
peal to the Common Sense of the Country,” and there find the 
whole question argued, as it ought to be, on the broad ground 
of reason. 

We say, of reason, because we presume that Professor Low at- 
taches this meaning to the term “Common Sense.” It has too 
often a lower meaning. It is often loosely applied to the vulgar 
prejudices and mere animal experiences of the many; but these 
Professor Low must feel, as long as hunger is a fact, and dinner 
a necessity of the animal man, to be & priori absolutely in favour 
of free-trade, or any other means whereby the maximum of 
dinners can be attained. But if by common sense be meant the 
universal practical Reason, which is given alike to every man, in 
proportion as he is a man and not a brute, which is the same for 
all times, circumstances, and places—then that is the very ground 
on which we most joyfully meet him, as we think the only 
ground worthy of so great a question; and leaving the ledger- 
dust behind us, we will ask, with Professor Low,—Is Free-trade 
Rational or Absurd, Right or Wrong? 

We had thought, certainly, that the “ common sense” of Bri- 
tain had been already appealed to on that point ; and had given 
its verdict thereon in some such form as this :— 

“ Necessaries are dearer or cheaper in proportion as there is 
less or more of them. You want protection, because it makes 
corn dearer, by keeping out foreign corn; in a word, by allow- 
ing less corn to be in England.—Is not that it ? 

“Well, then, if there is less corn in England than there 
might be, less bread will be eaten. Then either every one must 
eat less, or some must go without and be hungry. Now, asa 
fact, the working masses live on bread; and those who can 
afford it buy all they need at any price for themselves. They 
cannot stint themselves as long as they have a penny left : and so 
those who cannot afford bread enough to live on, starve. These 
men really exist. If you go into any of our great cities, and a 
large proportion of agricultural parishes, yon may see them ; 
not a fiction of free-traders, but live people, who have not bread 
enough to eat, and who could have enough, or something 
nearer enough, if bread was cheaper. Is not that common 
sense? Now we cannot have these people starving. Common 
sense tells us that is wrong. Fact tells us, too, that the more 
they starve, down to the very edge of famine, the faster they 
breed. And common sense tells us, that the faster they breed 
the more they will starve; and tells us also, that a time will 
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come, when between numbers and starvation they will begin 
(as indeed they seem more and more inclined to do daily) to 
eat, in default of bread, us and you. Is not that common sense ?” 

‘‘ But,” answered the Protectionists, “ cheap bread will make 
low wages, and so the poor will be as ill off as ever.” 

“ Not so,” quoth British common sense, “ for wages both fall 
and rise more slowly than the price of bread. ‘They depend 
first on the numbers competing for work, and next on the price 
of other necessaries as well as bread—on rent, candles, soap, 
clothing ; matters which cheap bread will cheapen. But even 
if their price remained the same, the minimum which a labourer 
will accept as wages depends not on bread alone, but on the com- 
bined prices of all his necessaries, and on his competing numbers. 
And therefore, just as when bread rises, the farmers never raise 
wages in the same ratio, so when bread falls, they will not be 
able—no employer will be able—to lower wages in the same 
ratio, but in a less one; competition will settle that; if he does 
his men will not work for him. And, therefore, even if wages 
fall, the poor will be better off.” 

“ But,” answered the Protectionists, “labourers will be thrown 
out of employ, and get no wages at all.” 

“If you mean,” answered British common sense, “that you 
will throw your own labourers out of employ, t take care that 
Britain does not throw you out of employ in return. If you 
cannot cultivate the land profitably, it does not follow that no 
one else can. There is capital, science, and physical strength 
in England in plenty, and land too, for that matter, we had 
thought. Under our present commercial system we make 
money too fast for our own profit. It will be no more unprofit- 
able, perhaps far more profitable, for us to get rid of our sur- 
plus capital by sinking it in uncertain agricultural speculations, 
which at all events will produce more food, than it is to sink it 
as we do now, in profitless r railroads and repudiated loans. But 
even if we be wrong in our hope, it is better that the inferior 
soils go uncultivated, than that the masses go hungry. We 
have plenty of occupation, plenty of capital, to employ the dis- 
charged labourers.” 

“But you will make England dependent on foreign coun- 
tries; and what if they went to war with us ?” 

The more we depend on them for corn, the more their capi- 
talists, that is, their real rulers just now, will depend on us for 
profit ; and, therefore, the less likely they will be to go to war. 
Besides, Britain is the queen of the seas; and even in the sharp- 
est blockades of the late war, she found no difficulty in import- 
ing as much corn as you allowed her. How much more now, 
when our fleets are e stronger, our commerce vaster, our colonies 
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in every part of the globe rapidly becoming producers, as well 
as consumers ? 

“ Besides,” quoth British common sense, “ Free-trade cannot 
injure us. What is right cannot go wrong, as long as God, and 
not the devil, rules the world. And Free-trade is right; Pro- 
tection is wrong ; every law or system which upholds one class 
to the injury of another, the few to the injury of the many, 
which actually, as in Great Britain now, diminishes the labour- 
er’s meals, and causes human beings to go hungry, is unjust 
and suicidal; it is an infraction of the great text, which is not 
merely an apothegm, but a moral law—‘ He that withholdeth 
corn, the people shall curse him; but blessings shall be on the 
head of him that selleth it.’ No expediential arguments can 
ever weaken the moral and eternal justice of that truth. Arti- 
ficially insufficient food is an evil to the labourer, and therefore 
also to the farmer, and to every other class; for we are all 
brothers, members of one body, with one common interest, and 
not as demagogues and protectionists alike assert, contradictory 
class-interests ; if one member suffers, all the other suffer with it ; 
especially if the suffering members be as now the motive limbs. 
For on the welfare of the working-classes, physical and spiri- 
tual, depends the commonweal of the whole. From them the 
higher ranks are continually recruited; on their vigour of 
body, intellect, and spirit, depend ultimately the productive 
power of the nation, without which capital, however enormous, 
must be idle and dead, or run to waste, as it has done so often 
in eastern despotisms; and anything which, like dear food, de- 
presses them, the foundation-tier of the social pyramid, depresses 
in exactly the same proportion, every tier above it. Thus, just 
as in the extreme case, the existence of a slave-population works 
the certain degradation and ruin, even the physical extinction, 
of the free class which employs them, so does the existence of a 
needy, reckless, debauched, discontented and beggarly peasantry, 
such as disgraced France before the Revolution of 1793, and 
disgraces, alas! too many British counties now, avenge itself by 
increasing the very evils which have produced it, by making the 
farmer still more penurious, ignorant, and tyrannical—the land- 
lord more neglectful, fastidious, profligate. God’s laws are just, 
and avenge themselves.” 

Some such thoughts as these, dim and dumb perhaps, for we 
British are more given to do than to talk the wise thing, have 
already passed through the public mind, and found their practi- 
cal utterance in the repeal of the Corn-Laws. Professor Low is 
as hasty in his facts, as he is uncharitable in his imputations, 
when he represents the Anti-Corn-Law agitation as a mere sel- 
fish trick of the commercial classes, an outgrowth of the “ ped- 
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lar spirit” against which he declaims so fiercely. If there had 
been no nfore than that in the hearts (there was certainly in the 
words) of such men as Bright and Cobden, we believe their 
movement would have had a very different fate. These men 
may have confused the righteousness of their object with its 
profitableness ; they may have often appealed to lower motives, 
and to arguments which we should reprobate; but what gave 
them their strength was not that, but the consciousness both in 
them and in their hearers that they were doing a right thing— 
that they were, in the very deepest sense, making an “ appeal to 
the common sense of the country.” Therefore they arrayed on 
their side (a fact which Professor Low utterly ignores) not 
merely the commercial classes, but tithe-holding clergymen, who 
knew that free-trade must ultimately reduce their incomes ; 
barristers and litterateurs, who cared nothing for political eco- 
nomy, and still less for trade; and the artizans of the great 
cities, who would have fought on barricades in the cause of free- 
trade at the very moment that they were sneering and growling 
at Mr. Cobden’s harangues—“ Cheap bread! curse him, he 
means cheap wages !”” 

Professor Low, then, is not, as he fancies, appealing from a 
lower to a higher court, but demanding, rather contrary to rule, 
a fresh trial in the same court with the same jury. However, if 
a judgment be wrong, we cannot be too ready to revoke it; or 
too hasty, if half of Professor Low’s fears be correct; at all 
events, we are bound to give a fair hearing, and if possible, a 
fair answer, when a grave and well-read man deliberately utters, 
in a large and laborious pamphlet, Cassandra-prophecies of the 
approaching ruin and bankruptcy of the richest and almost the 
best-manned nation of the globe. 

The pamphlet opens, of course, with an attack on Sir Robert 
Peel; which, as it was written before his death, we shall pass 
over. The British people have already pronounced a different 
verdict on that distinguished statesman. 

The next forty pages of this “ Appeal” to our common sense 
are taken up with vituperative attacks on political economists, 
and their theory of rents, as first propounded by Dr. J. Ander- 
son, and since recognised, with modifications and improvements, 
by all writers of note on that subject. Nothing in Professor 
Low’s pages appears to us to invalidate the received theory, 
much to corroborate it; as an appeal to common sense it must 
be useless, as it deals with abstruse propositions of commercial 
science in a way less comprehensible to the multitude than the 
profound writings of Chalmers or Mill; the thread of argument 
is most desultory, and often impalpable; the spirit full of ani- 
mosity, sneers, reckless imputations of motive, things which are 
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usually considered to interfere with the exercise of common 
sense, by creating prejudices of every kind, first against the ob- 
jects of the attack, and then against the writer who approaches 
open questions in so fierce and unfair a spirit. The large space 
devoted to the attempt to upset the received theory of rents, 
leaves on the reader’s mind the old unavoidable conclusion to 
which “ common sense” had probably brought him long ago, 
that the Protection in whose behalf all these rent-arguments are 
undertaken, is mainly a device for keeping those rents up. 
Professor Low does not, indeed, deny this. He considers the 
height of rents as the index of agricultural prosperity: he there- 
fore seems, as far as we can discover his meaning, to think that 
the way to secure prosperity is to keep rents up—very much 
like securing a fine day by nailing up the hand of the weather- 
glass. But we will let the subject pass. Professor Low’s whole 
attack is aimed against Adam Smith, Ricardo, and the earlier 
schools. He seems to ignore the existence of such men as Senior, 
Porter, Mill, and Chalmers, and the improved and enlarged views 
which they have grounded on the discoveries of their predecessors. 
This may be a safe and easy method, but it simply reduces his 
whole argument to a paralogism ; he puts himself in the position 
of a man who should deny the discoveries of Herschel and Fara- 
day, and assert the absurdity of all inductive science, because he 
had found hasty and incorrect applications of the primary laws 
of induction in Bacon’s Novum Organum or Boyle’s Origines. 
We shall therefore proceed to consider a little that small 
proportion of Professor Low’s pamphlet which really does bear 
on the comparative effects of Free-trade and Protection on agri- 
culture and the industrious classes; among which latter, by the 
bye, he seems to include, somewhat strangely, landlords, simply 
in their quality of rent-receivers. And now, in answer to all 
these invectives against every class except those directly depend- 
ent on the land, by the epithets of dreamers, theorists, impostors, 
demagogues, &c., &c., and outcries against the pedlar-spirit 
which is ruining us; we beg to remind him, that besides “ idola 
specus et theatri,” the fallacies of the study and of the Anti-corn- 
law oration, there exist, also, just as abundant, and just as pesti- 
ferous, “ idola tribus,” class-fallacies, and “ idola fori,” fallacies of 
the market-place, and that it is well worth his serious thought, 
whether British agriculture under the protective system has not 
been as much corrupted and nightmare-ridden by these latter, 
as any of the objects of his disdain. We boldly assert, that 
there is hardly a questionable opinion or practice for which the 
earlier political economists and the manufacturers are commonly 
blamed, which has not openly manifested itself in practice among 
the landlords and farmers of the last five-and-forty years, —with 
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this difference, that the former classes, where they erred, often 
considered themselves to be doing right, to be acting in accord- 
ance with certain fixed and irreversible laws of society; while 
the farmers fell into the very same error, against their own con- 
science, and their own loud talk about “the welfare of the 
labourer,” and the “ national bulwarks.” Have political econo- 
mists made an “eleventh commandment” of the rule “ buy 
cheap, and sell dear?” Professor Low himself acknowledges 
it as a dictate of common sense. Have they asserted ‘ cash- 
payment to be the only nexus between man and man?” Go 
through nineteen-twentieths of the agricultural districts of 
Great Britain, and see whether there is any other nexus, whe- 
ther they can state the fact in words or not. Have they advo- 
cated “ laissez-faire?” Why, they have now repudiated it, and 
left it to the farmers, who let the poor multiply and grow up any 
how, uneducated, ill-housed, without any other law to regulate 
their wages than that very competition, of which it is the fashion 
to talk, as if political economists, by giving a name, had, for- 
sooth, created it! Why, the only practical interference with 
the laissez-faire system which has disgraced for the last fifty 
years the agricultural districts of England, proceeds from the 
working of that very new Poor-law which Professor Low vitu- 
perates as the offspring of Whig political economists. Have 
they, again, preached against over-population? Whether right 
or wrong, farmers and landlords have been acting on their theory 
for many a year—they have prevented the population of their 
parishes from increasing; they have pulled down cottages, re- 
placed men by sheep over large districts of Scotland, (a plan 
which, if we recollect right, Professor Low himself has advocated 
in one of his works); they have driven away not only their sur- 
plus hands, but even those they already possessed, to increase the 
crowded filth and misery of the great cities, and, as in the case of 
the Dorsetshire labourers, to walk out from the towns four or five 
miles daily to their work—a process, in our eyes, far less humane 
than the Malthusian advice not to call the surplus population into 
existence at all. Above all, if the political economists have, as some 
say, made an idol of profits, and set them up as the object of pro- 
duction, instead of asserting the maximum of production to be 
in itself an absolute good,—who have fallen into that error 
more deeply than the agriculturists? What was Protection it- 
self, but an attempt to keep up prices, utterly independent of, 
even, as we shall attempt to show, at the expense of, production ? 
Why, what is the key-note of Professor Low’s own pamphlet, 
but prices, prices,—Prices, the great /¢tish of the agriculturist ? 
Because they have fallen, England is to be ruined ; because 
they have fallen, even though every poor man in England is 
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benefited by their fall, Professor Low refuses to be comforted, 
and summons all British farmers around him, to drink of the 
luxury of despair. If this is not the pedlar-spirit, what is, in 
the name of common-sense? ‘Truly, those who live in glass- 
houses should throw no stones. 

But Professor Low denies that the poor are benefited. The 
decay of certain small manufacturers in certain small towns, 
affords him an argument to the contrary, quite sufficient to 
countervail the fact, that for one hand thrown out of employ- 
ment by such decay—which, be it remembered, began before 
free-trade existed—a hundred new hands have been finding 
employment in other branches of manufacture. He then goes 
on to assert, after the fashion of Protectionists, that the labour- 
ing-classes have thriven under Protection and are suffering 
under Free-trade. How far this latter assertion is true we shall 
see shortly; as to the former, we do not deny that a large 
proportion of the peasantry of North Britain have been lately 
in a thriving state, though whether their condition is én the 
whole better than it was sixty years ago is a questionable point. 
But if they are thriving they do not owe it to Protection. 
They owe it to the superior energy and good sense both of them- 
selves and of their employers, to the remnant of those social 
bonds between master and man, long hirings and permanent 
interest in the farm, often accompanied by indirect association 
to part of the profits, which have disappeared throughout the 
greater part of Britain, under the influence of that very “ pedlar- 
spirit” which Professor Low supposes is confined to the manu- 
facturers. It is in England—the larger portion of Great Britain 
—that the normal effect of the Protective system on the labouring 
class must be studied; in England, where a Poor-law has al- 
lowed the farmer to realize “ cash payment, the only nevus 
between man and man,” by giving him compulsory rates to fall 
back upon as a remedy—a poisonous remedy—for the ruinous 
effects of his own short-sighted greed. 

We entreat, therefore, the people of Scotland to give no heed 
to the appeal ad misericordiam on behalf of the labourer in which 
Professor Low indulges. The facts are against him, so astound- 
ingly, indeed, that we cannot conceive how he can have had 
the courage to quote them. He vents himself in a violent tirade 
against the new Poor-law as the creation of Free-traders. Le 
represents the workhouses of England as overflowing with able- 
bodied paupers—“ prisoners,” as he calls them, though, in fact, 
no able-bodied pauper can be kept in the workhouse a day 
after he demands his liberation ; and then complains bitterly of 
the Free-traders for insulting the farmers, because they “ avail 
themselves of the good which political economy promised them,” by 
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which expression is signified their having, in their panic at Free- 
trade, driven the labourers into the workhouse instead of em- 
ploying them ; and then ends with the astounding assertion, that 
up to the period of Free-trade the labouring-classes have been 
“ till now quiet, contented, and in full employment.” Rick- 
burning, indeed, he has heard of; for he has informed us that 
it was recommenced in consequence of the repeal of the Corn- 
laws, the cause, as he asserts, of the whole of the labourers’ pre- 
sent misery—“ Commenced,” he should have said, to make his 
assertion worth anything for his argument. But that unlucky 
“re” opens a vista back into the times of Protection, which lhe 
seems strangely to have ignored. It is true the rick-burning 
recommenced last autumn in Berkshire and some southern coun- 
ties; but it is true also that it recommenced professedly and no- 
toriously in revenge for the farmers’ arbitrary dismissal of their 
labourers in that very cowardly Protectionist panic which Pro- 
fessor Low wishes to perpetuate; and it is true also that it has 
now utterly ceased in consequence of the content and comfort 
which has been brought about by Professor Low’s bugbear of 
bread at tenpence the gallon, except in those Eastern Counties 
where it has long become perennial. Why, rick-burning is the 
very first-begotten of Protection ; it arises, professedly, trom the 
labourers taking the farmers at their word, when they say that 
high prices, and not the maximum of produce, are their true 
interest. The labourer has been taught by Protection that he 
has no share in the corn he reaps, that its plenty can be no 
blessing to him, that its scarcity, strange paradox, may be a 
blessing. He regards it not as something which is sent to feed 
him, but to minister to the wealth of a class which he hates and 
fears—and therefore he burns it; therefore he has, in many 
counties, fallen into a perennial madness of burning it, ever since 
the Corn-laws of 1815. Of all fearful pests in this bewildered 
time rick-burning is the very one about which Protection will 
be wise in saying little. 

It is true, too, that the number of able-bodied paupers was in- 
creased during the free-trade panic. But it is true, also, that 
those “ prisoners” have been since released under the pressure of 
two facts, one politico-economical, and the other physical, which 
Professor Low has overlooked; the first is, that the farmers 
have found it impossible to depress wages permanently below 
their real value, as determined by the competition of the labour- 
market; the second is, that farmers’ horses, like those of the 
Egyptians of old, “are flesh and not spirit,” and having no in- 
clination to plough and harrow of their own accord, have re- 
quired their usual complement of men to perform those offices ; 
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majority of cases considerably under-manned under the late 
protective system, the dismissed labourers have been taken on 
again under penalty of leaving the land uncultivated; and 
finally, the fact is, that the able-bodied paupers alone throughout 
England, instead of increasing, have diminished this very year by 
upwards of 50,000; whereof, as the Zimes significantly enough 
points out, some of those agricultural counties which were the 
strongholds of Protection, have contributed more than their fair 
proportion ; while the labourers throughout the south of Eng- 
land, are one and all, strange to relate, blessing the effects of 
Free-trade with all their hearts and souls. 

And it is true, also, however Professor Low may overlook 
the fact, that there were able-bodied paupers by thousands in the 
English workhouses, long before free-trade, or the sliding-scale 
either, were in existence ; and that the farmers, in spite of the 
comforts of protection, had for the most part no compunction 
whatsoever in carrying out the severity of the new Poor-law. 
Has Professor Low ever met with “ The Book of the Bastilles,” 
published some dozen years ago—and the atrocities therein 
recorded? Has he ever heard of the Andover Union Work- 
house? If he has not, all Europe has; and is he aware that 
nine-tenths of the agricultural poor-law guardians throughout 
England, at Andover, and elsewhere, have been from the first, 
not “ pedlar-minded” manufacturers, but protectionist farmers ? 
Why, was it not under Protection that the necessity for the 
new Poor-law grew up? We are no admirers of any poor- 
law whatsoever; but if any such system were to exist, surely 
anything was better than that dung-heap of anomalous abomi- 
nations, which Dr. Chalmers was the first to expose. Was 
it under free-trade, or under protection, that the parish poor- 
houses became nests of bastardy, pauperism, profligacy, and 
brutality, which vied with the worst wynds of Glasgow and St. 
Giles? Was it under free-trade that a woman became a 
match and a fortune in proportion to her number of bastard 
children? Was it under free-trade that thousands of English- 
men sat day after day uselessly stone-breaking by the road-side, 
earning at that unproductive parish employment, if they had but 
the full complement of half-starved and uneducated children, 
more money than they could have done by honest farm-labour ? 
Was it under free-trade that the number and burden of paupers 
increased to so enormous an extent, that some parishes actually 
began to be thrown out of cultivation,—the rates swallowing up 
the whole profits of the land? Was it under free-trade that the 
reckless multiplication of the labourers was not only not checked, 
but even encouraged? Was it under free-trade that there grew 
up, in almost every parish in England, a corps de reserve of 
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houseless, masterless savages, supported partly by parish-rates, 
partly by hopeless wanderings after employment in ‘other districts, 
and partly (for this is the real reason why their existence is en- 
couraged) to supply the farmers’ need of extra hands in harvest 
time, and then be thrown off again to wander, pilfer, and starve ? 
Was it under free-trade that the old custom of hiring labourers 
by the year, of lodging them in the farm-house, and treating 
them as members of the family, died out through nine-tenths of 
England? Was it under free-trade, or under the influence of 
the “unnaturally high prices of protected corn, that the farmer 
discountenanced every attempt to introduce a wholesomer and 
cheaper food for the masses than the white bread to which the 
English labourer clings with such pertinacious folly ?—that he 
was careless of attempting the cultivation of anything but wheat, 

and careless generally of cultivating that properly ?—that he was 
tempted to take two or three farms, with no more capital, and 
often with no more labour, than he had formerly invested in one ? 
—that every ignoramus, retired shop-keeper, or what not, began 
to think himself capable of turning farmer, and investing (often 
enough to his own ruin) his little savings in the easy business of 
growing deficient crops of weedy wheat—at protectionist prices ? 
Was it under free-trade that the Eastern Counties saw the rise 
of the abominable gang-system, where, amid oaths, ribaldry, and 
pollution, strings of boys and girls, hired from their degraded 
and half-fed parents, are driven to work under the smart of the 
taskmaster’s stick? Was it under free-trade, in a word, that 
all England and Wales, and a great part of Scotland, witnessed 
the almost entire extermination of yeomen and peasant proprie- 

tors, the gradual degradation of the labouring-classes, the fearful 
extent and depth whereof whoso will may read too truly set forth 
in the pages of the Morning Chronicle ? “Was it under free-trade, 
or under the forty-five years of corn-law monopoly, that there 
arose the present deep, sullen discontent of that class whom Pro- 
fessor Low calls quiet and contented ?—Quiet and contented ! 
Look in their faces, sullen, averted, suspicious, spiritless, whose 


“hungry eyes 
Glare dumb reproach, and old perplexity 
Too stale for words,” 


—and judge for yourself. Look at their homes, which the last forty- 

five years have handed over to the farmers’ possession, and see whe- 

ther they ought to be contented ; worse housed than the horses they 

dress, the pigs they feed. You hear no complaints—no. English- 

men are no babblers ; they are a dumb, dogged people, to w whom 

misery has become a thing inevitable, elementary, like the rain and 
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hail; but you see, now and then, in Fen-riots, Dorsetshire- 
riots, Essex rick-burnings, South Devon communism, Ken- 
tish Thom-fanaticism, their usually unspoken opinion of the 
present system, boiling up to the surface in shapes which make 
wise men tremble. We do not say Protection has been the 
cause of all this: Protection is but the brother, and not the 
father of many of these evils. They spring all of them from that 
very pedlar-spirit, the greedy worship of money, which some men 
as uncharitably as untruly fancy confined to political economists 
and manufacturers. But if Protection be only their brother, it 
has been a fostering and encouraging elder brother; and the 
vice which it has not created, it has legalized and protected, by 
stamping the idolatry of prices with the sanction of legisla- 
tion, and teaching the farmer that his rulers, as well as him- 
self, believed the object of his existence to be profits, and not 
production. 

So much for the labourer question. Let us pass on to agri- 
culture itself. 

Professor Low makes, of course, the old stock assertion, that 
British agriculture has flourished through the agency of Protec- 
tion ; and he enters into an historical summary of the last sixty 
years, which, we suppose, is designed to prove this point, as he 
cannot intend it to be entirely irrelevant to it, still less to 
disprove it, which, in our eyes, his own assertions most clearly 
do. But first, we would ask him—if he defines agriculture 
to mean the cultivation of the land, and not the profits of 
the farmer—in what single point has Protection improved the 
former? Did Protection introduce root crops from the Conti- 
nent, or teach the sowing of clover and artificial grasses? Did 
Protection inspire Mr. Bakewell of Dishley with courage to make 
the costly and uncertain experiments by which he improved our 
live stock? Did Protection create a Parkinson, an Arthur 
Young, an Elkington? Professor Low must surely be aware that 
the real rise of British husbandry dates from a period anterior to 
those very Corn-Laws, their dependence on which he would insin- 
uate. But Scotch agriculture has flourished under Protection. 
Why, then, has not English flourished in like proportion? A 
like cause should produce like effects. Why, then, are vast 
sheets of country all over England, in Devonshire especially, 
equal in soil, and superior in climate, to some of the best tilled 
districts of North Britain, lying still under the primeval curse of 
thorns and thistles, savagery and waste? Professor Low is un- 
just to the genius of his own nation. North British agriculture 
owes its existence solely to the superior shift and thrift of its semi- 
Norse population; to their persevering energy, their prudence, 
their capability of adapting themselves to circumstances; and, 
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above all, to their intelligent readiness to seize and apply every 
fresh discovery of that very science which Professor Low de- 
rides and insults. We have a faith in the Scotch farmer which 
Professor Low seems not to have. We believe that he will prove 
himself equal to this emergency, as he has to former ones; that 
he will apply the discoveries of Boussingault and Liebig as 
promptly and gallantly as he has those of Bakewell, Tull, and 
Smith of Deanston; that he will lead the van of the agriculture 
of the future, as he has led that of the agriculture of the past, 
and show that the energy which has conquered India, and filled 
the world with the Scotch race, is not the weakly suckling of 
an artificial system, which needs for its own support the hunger 
of the masses. 

In considering Professor Low’s sketch of the history of prices 
since 1795, we must bring to bear upon his facts a rule of logic 
which he himself uses in another part of his pamphlet, confess- 
ing it to be “ as trite a reflection as ever writer was compelled to 
make,” viz., “that an event or phenomenon may correspond en- 
tirely or nearly with the changes of another event or phenome- 
non, and yet not be the cause of that phenomenon ;” in one 
word, that post hoe ergo propter hoe is no argument; and hence 
no more an argument in the case of war-prices than (as he em- 
ploys it most illogically) in the case of mine-rents. It is curi- 
ous, in the first place, that every fact which he states (in pages 
52 to 54) to prove that Protection has been the cause of agricul- 
tural prosperity, attributes, on the very face of it, that prosperity 
to quite other causes. The common farmer’s expression of “ war 
prices” is a key to all Professor Low’s fallacies on the subject. 
How he can have avoided seeing this from his own facts we can 
hardly understand ; for he himself asserts, that the prices of 1795 
to 1814 were “created by events which we cannot expect to 
occur again.” The case is plainly exceptional. During the 
war itself, six years of unusually deficient produce had occurred, 
namely, those which succeeded the crops of 1795, 1799, 1800, 
1804, 1808, and 1809.” After the year 1804, “ unusual diffi- 
culties were imposed on our intercourse with those countries 
from which we drew our chief supplies of grain’—in a word, 
the supply of food was inadequate ; while, on the other hand, (we 
still quote Professor Low,) “ from the year 1801 to the year 
1811 inclusive, above a million and a half of souls were added 
to our population ; the wages of labour during all this time were 
great, and the demand was constant and increasing. We had 
prisoners of war to maintain in numbers equal to a great army, 
and numerous troops to support in distant stations, and more 
persons in proportion to our population—as militiamen, volun- 
teers, and otherwise, bore arms among us, than in the most 
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warlike of the states opposed to us, for the maintenance of whom 
greater expense of food was required than would have been, had 
each depended entirely on his own labour for support; and a 
great sum was continually expended on the purchase of stores 
of all kinds, the produce of the mother country.” In short, 
there was an extraordinary and abnormal demand for food, with 
a comparatively inadequate supply ; in consequence of which, of 
course, prices ranged extraordinarily high, and farmers became 
rapidly rich,—altogether a peculiar diseased state of things, to 
be abhorred rather than desired, though at the time its intrinsic 
rottenness was concealed by the fact, that the agricultural la- 
bourer did not suffer from the high prices of corn, because the 
militia and our foreign armies and navies so thinned their ranks 
year by year, that their labourdemanded a factitious price in a tem- 
porarily understocked labour-market. Now, we simply ask, what 
has this abnormal state of affairs to do with permanent agricul- 
tural protection in times of peace? And what does it prove with 
regard to legislative protection, except its utter incompetence to 
keep farmers’ profits permanently at that height which they de- 
mand? For mark the sequel— 


“On the conclusion of the war on the eventful field of Waterloo, 
or soon afterwards, these causes of enhanced prices ceased to act, and 
the exchangeable value of raw produce fell to rates which had not 
for a number of years before been known. Very quickly distress 
manifested itself among the tenant farmers. Although almost to the 
close of the war the agriculturists had been in a state of prosperity, 
they could not, even many of those amongst them who had capital to 
spare, bear up against so great and sudden a change in the price of 
their commodities ; while the cost of labour, and other charges to which 
they were subject, remained for a time as before. Great suffering was 
accordingly endured, and a heavy loss sustained of the earnings of pre- 
vious years. Many industrious men were altogether ruined, and years 
elapsed before even the more prosperous recovered from the effects of 
the losses which they had suffered.”—P. 53. 


We appeal to the common sense of our readers whether 
the confession contained in this paragraph is not frightful, 
whether it does not justify utterly and at first sight our strong 
expressions about the diseased and rotten state of agricultural 
economics during the late war? One had been taught in child- 
hood—one had read in the Bible, aye, read in heathen books 
even, that war was a curse and not a blessing. One had been 
accustomed to think that peace was the harbinger of plenty and 
prosperity, that it was a time to be desired and not to be dreaded, 
when men should “ beat their swords into ploughshares and 
their spears into reaping-hooks.” One had heard mystic words 
uttered long ago, which connected “ abundance of peace as long 
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as the moon endureth,” with “ heaps of corn high on the moun- 
tain tops,” and “the deliverance of the poor, and him that hath 
no helper;” and one had dreamt—but it must have been a child's 
fancy—that those words were inspired, eternal, to fulfil them- 
selves again and again in every age, according as men obeyed 
more and more the laws of God, and shaped society more and 
more after that ideal which His book of books reveals .... But 
we were mistaken. Peace, we find, is the bringer of “ great 
suffering, and heavy loss of the earnings of previous years”—-a 
ruiner of “ industrious men to such an extent that years had to 
elapse before even the more prosperous recovered from the effects 
of the losses they had suffered”—by the cessation of the yearly 
slaughter of tens of thousands of their countrymen; of villanous 
commissariat gambling ; of wheat thrown into the Thames to 
keep up prices ; of large fortunes made rapidly to be squandered by 
a just and awful Nemesis in soulless profligacy, leaving the beg- 
gared descendants, as may be seen throughout the eastern coun- 
ties of England at this moment, monuments of the righteous 
judgments of Him who visiteth the sins of the fathers on the 
children ; and of all the rest of that ideal farmers’ Paradise, so 
often succinctly and honestly toasted in those palmy days as “ A 
bloody war and a wet harvest.” 

But, alas! all fair things must fade ; and when that ideal faded, 
then came out the intrinsic rottenness of the whole system, the 
intrinsic inability of legislative protection to enable the farmer 
to live on the minimum of produce at the maximum of price, with- 
out the further help of two other guardian angels—scarcity and 
slaughter. Though those benignant angels had fled, yet stil] 
“high protective duties were in existence, not on corn only, 
but on every foreign commodity which could interfere with the 
products of native labour. No foreign corn was permitted at 

_ this time to be brought into the country until the price of wheat 
was 63s. a quarter, and that of other grain in the same propor- 
tion. This was not considered sufficient to protect the farmer 
under the new and anomalous” —(so war is to be the normal, peace 
the anomalous condition of agriculture!) What a confession, in 
one word, of the whole of our argument !) —“ condition in which 
he was placed; and the Legislature, after a long inquiry, in- 
creased the duties of import by a new law passed in 1815.” 
Of the results of that system we have spoken already. 

If any additional proofs were wanting of the way in which Pro- 
tectionist superstitions tend to paralyze the energies of the farmer, 
and retard the march of scientific agriculture, we need seek no 
further than Professor Low’s own observations on the various re- 
medies which have been proposed for the present distress of the far- 
mer. The advice to have recourse only to superior soils, he rejects, 
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as we do, though from different reasons. What right, however, 
he has to blame political economists for giving that advice we 
really cannot see. All they have said is,—“ If, as you confess, 
profits are your sole object, all you have to dois what in practice 
you have been always doing, to scramble for the fat farms and 
leave the lean ones to those who are unlucky enough to get no 
better.” ‘Then follows a tirade against agricultural chemistry, 
which he apparently considers a phantom invented by the Whigs 
to delude farmers with insane hopes, through the agency of 
“ parsons” and “ barons ;” Liebig and Huxtable being insulted— 
really there is no other word for it—as impracticable dreamers, 
and the existence of any other scientific agriculturists utterly 
ignored. Liebig’s chemistry is proved to be all nonsense, by the 
fact that dinners were just as well cooked before he investigated 
the laws of nutrition ; and farmers are finally exhorted, in a pas- 
sage whose effect on English conceit and ignorance will be any 
thing but salutary, to “ be comforted, for they are very good 
chemists, if they would but think so; and perform every day, in 
their fields, better chemical operations by far than all the agri- 
cultural chemists can perform for them.” 

Doubtless they do; or rather, we should say, He who, in His 
mercy, causes His sun to shine on the evil and the good, per- 
forms them for them: the chief chemical operations which, in 
England at least, farmers perform for themselves, are the ex- 
haustion of soils, and the evaporation of ammonia. 

But they are “ practical men,” and therefore “ insulted” by 
free-traders. ‘That depends very much on the meaning of the 
word “ practical.” Are not the many unmentioned—perhaps 
because unmentionable for Professor Low’s arguments—practi- 
cal men? Are not Johnstone, Playfair, Lawes of Rothamp- 
stead, practical men? Was not even Liebig, “ Baron” though 
he be, a practical man when he invented that patent manure, . 
over the failure of which Professor Low is so jubilant, without 
telling us why it failed? Not because it was not what it pro- 
fessed ; not because it did not really contain all the elements of 
fertility ; but simply because its market price proved to be too 
high for profitable use in England. And was not Liebig a still 
more practical man when he warned England that she had 
far more truly patent manure, boundless means of fertility, run- 
ning to waste from every sewer of her crowded cities? We see 
now what a “ practical man” means: indeed, ten minutes’ con- 
versation with the general type of English farmers will show 
any one. It means a man who can practise, not production, 
but profits; who, whether he has or not the knack of growing 
corn, has the knack of turning pennies; the test of his practi- 
eality is—luckily for his reputation, throughout two-thirds of 
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Great Britain—not in the field, but in the market-room. But, 
once more, was not Mr. Huxtable, tried even by this test, a some- 
what “ practical” man, when he grew two years running five and 
twenty ton of Swedes per acre on the brow of a bare and utterly 
soilless chalk down, by applying chemical salts which were the 
exact equivalents of the crop he required, and that at a less ex- 
pense than was required by the farmers round to grow a smaller 
crop on the best of soil? If that be not “ practical,” what is ? 
No subsequent failures in the profit of other experiments can 
countervail that fact. 
We might say much more upon Professor Low’s statements. 
We might justly complain of him for confessing, in a passage 
(p. 83) which stands out in honourable relief from the rest of 
his pamphlet, that science may render great help to agriculture, 
and then, in the very next page, laughing to scorn every attempt 
of science to fulfil that very expectation. We might justify, 
too, our suspicions of his inadequate knowledge of the very 
chemistry which he derides in his observations on nitrate of soda, 
and especially in informing farmers that “ saltpetre,” of all 
things in the world, is the type of the alkalies. But his most 
important error is the way in which he both misstates and un- 
dervalues the distinction between the empiric and the scientific 
stages of an art. In the first, or empiric stage, he says, “ Re- 
sults only are regarded, and common experience depended on.” 
He should have said private and particular experience; the ex- 
periences of single individuals, of hereditary occupiers, of pecu- 
liar localities ; and this is the reason why, though, as he truly 
says, every valuable branch of rural labour has been practised 
separately in some past age or country, the general agriculture 
of the world, and even of civilized Britain, remains no better 
than it is, simply because agriculture has been empiric, and not 
scientific. We see throughout Britain, in the same parish, on 
the same soils, the most absurd differences in agricultural pro- 
ductiveness, coupled with a slavish adherence to the empiric 
maxims of the immediate neighbourhood. We see one farmer 
looking on idly at his neighbour’s increased crops, and excusing 
himself by saying, “ It does very well on his land, no doubt, but 
how can I tell that it would do on mine?” How can he tell? 
Science only can inform him. Or again, we see a man attempt- 
ing unsuccessfully to apply to an inferior or unsuitable soil a pe- 
culiar local mode of cultivation, simply because it is the custom 
of the neighbourhood. Or again, we find some farmer of a 
more daring and more speculative turn catching at a new im- 
provement, and fancying it, as empirics do their quack medicines, 
a cure for every evil in all soils, because it has cured one evil in 
one particular soil. We speak of matters of common daily oc- 
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currence, such as must occur as long as any art remains in its 
empiric stage. Look at the broad facts of the case. The Chi- 
nese have known for centuries the value of sewage manure, and 
we have long known that they knew it; but the sewage of our 
great towns still runs wasted to the sea, even as it did of old. Or 
to come nearer home, the extraordinary fertility of the sewage- 
irrigated lands below Edinburgh and Milan has long been noto- 
rious: but has there been a general application of the results 
of those striking facts? In like manner the advantages of deep 
tillage and row culture have been known since the time of 
Augustus: yet the majority of crops in England at least, 
are sown broad-cast to this day, and the land ploughed on an 
average not five inches deep. Why is this? Because em- 
pirism can furnish only particular facts, not reasons; local 
maxims, but not general laws. It is impossible at this stage of 
any art to execute works on a great scale. The force of despot- 
ism may, as in the case of the pyramids, of the royal roads of 
Peru, or of the canals of Semiramis, compel their execution at 
an enormous waste of capital, labour, and even human life ; but 
in a free country, where improvements are to be made singly by 
many individuals, each in his own sphere, each working from 
his own will and convictions, science is absolutely required, to 
give to the reason of the many, common and universal laws. 
This is her true office, and not, as Professor Low says, merely 
to “ investigate principles, and to explain results, and to make 
the resources of one branch of knowledge contribute to the ad- 
vancement of another.” That science will do indeed, but she 
will do more. Even if she did not discover a single new fact, 
she will still, by combining the already existing facts of experi- 
ence, draw from them inductively rules which each man may 
apply intelligently and as it were prophetically for himself, cal- 
culating on the results of his labour with a moral certainty inde- 
pendent of local or hereditary tradition, of the prejudices of neigh- 
bours, and of the panaceas of charlatans. And therefore, even 
though we were to assent, for the sake of argument, to Professor 
Low’s somewhat rash and startling expectation, that agriculture 
has probably left less for science to add to truths already known, 
than almost any other of the useful arts, science would be not 
the less indispensable to agriculture. Many nations, to instance 
a parallel case, had brought the art of weaving to the highest 
empiric perfection before the introduction of the steam-engine 
and the spinning-jenny. The East sent to Rome 2000 years 
ago its “ byssine garments,” and its “woven wind ;” Hindostan 
produced its long-unrivalled muslins, Belgium its lace ; the qua- 
lity was perfect, but the supply small and local,—when science 
came, aud taking the old materials, applied to them her new 
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methods, and inundated the world with the products of the loom, 
as she may hereafter with the products of the farm. 

Moreover, just in proportion as in any part of Britain agri- 
cultural science has improved, in the same proportion has prac- 
tical agriculture. It is at least a curious coincidence that Scotland, 
which justly boasts of the best practical farmers and gardeners, 
also boasts of the best agricultural chemists ; we may add, too, the 
best political economists ; but Professor Low will be less inclined 
than we are to allow any connexion between the incidents. 

If there is any one point on which the discoveries of science 
have ever opened a vista of hope, immediate and practical, it is 
on that of sewage manure. Professor Low cannot be ignorant 
of what has been proved on that subject ; he cannot be ignorant 
that the greatest “ practical” farmers, and at their head the late 
Mr. Smith of Deanston, have definitively pronounced their 
opinion on this subject, and exerted themselves to get the sew- 
age of the towns applied to the land. But as all we hear of this 
question in the pages before us is a passing allusion to “ the re- 
fuse of towns,” we shall proceed to quote somewhat from a 
pamphlet, one among many which have been published on the 
subject, containing “ An Analysis of Evidence laid before the 
Health of Towns Commission, and the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, on Metropolitan Sewage, and the value 
and advantage of its application in a liquid form to Agricultural 
Purposes.” 

It may be said that we knew the value of town sewage before 
conceited “ science” intruded her information on the point. 
True: but did we know the facts established by Liebig, Bous- 
singault, Sprengel, and numerous other writers, who give us not 
merely empiric suspicions, but scientific certainty on the point ? 
We did not know, till chemical analysis proved it, that sewer 
water contains not only some but all of the elements necessary 
to fertility. We did not know, till chemical analysis proved 
it, that each human being returns to the soil, in the form of 
manure, the exact equivalent of the food which he consumes, 
in a state fit for immediate absorption by the roots of plants. 
We did not know, till truly scientific experiments informed us, 
the following properties, to which our readers, we hope, will be 
inclined to attach more importance than Professor Low has 
deigned to do. 

1. The very substances which, if allowed to collect and de- 
compose in our great towns, (and we may add, in our small 
villages,) give rise to fevers and other destructive diseases, may 
be made the source of great fertility to the surrounding country. 
(Southwood Smith. Sanitary Report of 1842. Daubeny, 
Liebig, Sprengel.) 
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Thus the sewage-manure-question becomes the correlative of 
sanitary reform, and in the proper employment of this manure 
lies one great means of improving the fetid and pestilential dwel- 
lings of the lower classes. 

2. These same substances, diluted with water, may be con- 
veyed into the country and applied to the land with perfect 
safety, and less offensively than the manure now in use. (Smith 
of Deanston. Brande. J. Knight.) If any reader wish for 
nasal proof, let him, on his next visit to London, inspect the 
works of those gallant speculators, the Metropolitan Sewage 
Manure Company, among the market gardens of Fulham. 

3. The state of dilution in which the refuse of towns exists in 
the sewer water, is highly favourable to the growth of plants, 
and the increase of fertility. (EK. Chadwick. J. Knight. Smith 
of Deanston.) 

4. The sewer water, which it is thus proposed to apply, is 
proved by chemical analysis to contain ad/ the elements of fer- 
tility. (Professors Miller, Brand, Cooper, &c.) 

5. Sewer water has a high money-value. The value of that now 
running into the Thames through the sewers of London alone, is, 
according to Professor Miller, upwards of £400,000 per annum. 

In Flanders, says Dr. Playfair, the annual value is estimated 
at £1, 17s. per head of the population. Mr. Smith of Deanston 
considers £1 per head the average. 

From every town of a thousand inhabitants, says Professor 
Johnston, is carried annually into the sea manure equal to 270 
tons of guano, worth at the present price of guano £2700, and 
capable of raising an increased produce of not less than 1000 
quarters of grain. 

Really, after this, the sending some thousand miles to Peru 
and Ichaboe for what is lying at our own doors, breeding pesti- 
lence because we will not use it, is Laputism of the most frantic 
sort. 

§. From very accurate experiments, it is found that an equal 
produce may be raised by liquid manure at a cheaper rate than 
by any other, either domestic or foreign. Smith of Deanston 
gives the following comparison :— 


* Cost of manuring one acre with sewerage, . £012 9 
Do. with guano, 2} ewt. at 8s... R . 1 0 0 
Do. farm-yard manure, 15 tons at 4s. . ‘ 3.0 0” 


So that sewer water is cheaper than guano by 7s. 3d., and 
than farm-yard manure by £2, 7s. 3d. 

7. Striking instances of produce from sewage manure are 
notorious. 

8. There is every reason to believe, that the sewer water will 
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be in large and constant demand at every season of the year. 
(Mr. Norris, market-gardener at Isleworth ; Smith of Deanston, 
passim ; Mr. Macquay.) It is proved by the experience of the 
Fulham gardeners, that the sewer water has a high value, not 
only as manure, but simply as rain. The mere power of pre- 
venting drought at will, without the enormous expense of hand- 
watering, is in itself a vast conquest over the brute powers of 
nature. And we must add to this, and the previously stated facts, 
the efficacy of sewer water in destroying insects, (Sprengel), and 
in applying the fertilizing matter to the land in a form certain to 
be instantly absorbed by the roots of plants, instead of being 
wasted, as solid manure is now, by sun, wind, drought, and tardy 
decomposition. 

But again, it is admitted on all hands, that the value of the 
sewer water is such as amply to repay the expense of its convey- 
ance. 

“ We can deliver a ton of water at eleven miles’ distance, 
covering all our expenses, and leaving a handsome profit, for 
twopence a ton.” So says one of the highest authorities in 
Great Britain, on agricultural questions—J ames Smith of Dean- 
ston. Mr. Hawksley, the well-known engineer, offers to send 
water five miles, and raise it 200 feet, after paying all possible 
expenses and interest on capital, for 23d. a ton; the expense of 
cartage to the same distance and height being about 4s. 

Mr. Dean gives the expenses of distributing equal fertilizing 
values of solid and liquid manure, at three pounds for the solid, 
and six shillings for the liquid. 

The practicability of this plan of conveying and distributing 
liquid manure by subterranean pipes, with cocks at intervals, 
from which a jet-pipe throws it over the land, is amply proved 
by the experiments of Mr. Harvey, near Glasgow, Mr. Thomp- 
son of Clitheroe, and the Metropolitan Sewage Manure Com- 
pany, &e. 

Surely, if these well authenticated facts are admitted, it is 
impossible to overrate their practical importance. They seem 
at first sight to make necessary some reconsideration of the 
relation between population and production. They suggest, 
at least, a reason for suspecting that political economists, when 
they laid down the law that population increases faster than 
production, may have been falling into the error of representing 
the tendencies of fallen man as the normal and ideal laws of the 
human species. Production ought to increase as fast as popula- 
tion, because any given population would return to the soil the 
whole elements of last year’s food; and, in a food-importing 
country like Britain, faster than population, while, as at present, 
the yearly importation of food bears a higher proportion to the 
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home produce, than the annual addition to the population does 
to the census of the previous year. 

With respect to agriculture again, these facts put the con- 
suming population in a new light. ‘They now appear as the pro- 
ducers of the raw material of food, the very manure on the abun- 
dance of which all agricultural production and profit ultimately 
depends, and for which the good farmer seeks by the most costly 
and laborious processes. It, as so many now assert, those pro- 
cesses, and cattle-fatting among the most important, are becom- 
ing unprofitable, the sewage of the towns offers a supply many 
times greater than what is now in use, namely, the whole of the 
crop which has been taken off the soil, besides the imported food, 
as raw material for the next crop, at a price far below that of 
the manure already used, and without those expenses and oner- 
ous details which are requiring, year by year, larger investments 
of farmers’ capital, not only in the live stock themselves, but in 
housing and feeding them; surely, even at free-trade prices, the 
farmer could exist, if his non-necessary live-stock expenses were 
all but annihilated, and the whole materials of his last year’s crop 
returned to him in the form of sewage at 12s. 9d. per acre’s 
manure: while if, as Mr. Huxtable and others assert, the live 
stock can still be fatted at a profit, the whole sewage of the con- 
suming population is to be taken as a clear gain, and luero 
apponendum. 

Now, we cannot resist the temptation of asking, en passant, 
why Professor Low has ignored the existence of this subject ? 
The facts he cannot doubt. The authority of Smith of Dean- 
ston, aman who combined, as perfectly perhaps as any one in 
Britain, sound science and practical experience, is a definitive 
authority from which there is no appeal. The conclusions which 
we have taken the liberty of drawing from these facts are mere 
results of “common-sense.” Certainly, they involve Professor 
Low in adilemma. Either science discovered the value of sew- 
age manure, or the farmers did so for themselves. If the former 
be true, w hat becomes of Professor Low’s assertion that science 
has discovered nothing profitable to the agriculturist? If the 
farmers discovered it tor themselves, why have they not em- 
ployed it? As a fact, there is not one farm in a hundred, even 
within a few miles of a town, throughout Great Britain, which 
employs town sewage; not one farmer in a hundred who has shewn 
the slightest desire to obtain that boundless productive wealth, 
which is now running to waste from every sewer, or stagnating 
in wynds and alleys, breathing forth typhus, cholera, and con- 
sumption. Why is this? Why is a man of such standing and 
influence as Professor Low still engaged in the evil work of set- 
ting class against class, of informing “the farmers that the influ- 
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2ntial members of the city populations are impostors, pedants, 
and dreamers, making every conceivable complaint against them, 
except the true one—that they are carelessly throwing away 
the farmer’s raw material? If he wants to accuse London, Man- 
chester, and Glasgow, let him accuse them of this,—let him say 

—“ We farmers are ready enough to grow corn for you, if you 
will give us the corn to grow. By the laws of the soil, we can- 
not, ‘after a certain point, which the best of us had already 
reached under protection, and which free-trade has accelerated 
for all, extract an increased produce from the soil without a 
disproportionate increase of expense. We must return to the soil 
what we take from it, or we and our soil must be exhausted. 
If we give to you the manufactured article, you must return 
to us the raw material to work up again.” If Professor Low 
wishes to help the agriculturist, let him address the commercial 
classes in that tone. He will find “common sense” and justice 
enough in them to appreciate his argument, and to respond readily 
to it bythe investment of capital in sewage works. If he wishes the 
farmers to combine, let him organize among them a combination 
to obtain their just and reasonable right, namely, the return of their 
crops in the form of town manure. If he wants protection for 
them, let him agitate for the true protection; let him labour 
to obtain sanitary laws, which shall protect the farmer, not from 
the blessings of plenty, but from the curse of waste; from the 
barbarism which sends the materials of his wealth floating into 
every sea of these Islands; and in protecting the farmer, pro- 
tect the poor of the cities from involuntary filth, and its accom- 
paniments of pestilence, degradation, and drunkenness. 

And why have not Professor Low and the protectionist far- 
mers done this already? The subject is not one of yesterday. 
The pamphlet from w hich we have principally quoted was pub- 
lished three years ago. Much of the evidence in it is as old as 
1840. It was in 1842 that the General Report on the Sanitary 
Condition of the Labouring Population stated fully and defini- 
tively the general facts of this question. Why, then, has so little 
been done by the farmers to gain their right ? W hy is the demand 
for sewage manure so small, “that when a town is properly drained 
the river is found as of old, the best and cheapest receptacle for 
its “ refuse ?” 

“ Because,” answer the farmers, “ it has not been as yet worth 
our w hile—we could make manure enough at home, with the ad- 
dition of a little guano, to get on with.” 

Exactly so, gentlemen. “In plain English, you have been re- 
ceiving so high a price for your corn, that you could cultivate at 
a profit without employing more than a very small proportion 
of the manure of the country; and therefore without evoking 
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more than a very small proportion of the real productiveness of 
your soil. Protection has enabled you to look on complacently at 
this frightful waste of national wealth. Protection, in a word, 
has in this case, as in every other, been a premium on neglect 
of science, under-production, barbarism, and waste. 

Now Free-trade, by compelling the farmer to depend on the 
maximum of production, will compel him to demand the cessa- 
tion of this waste, which under protected prices was immaterial 
to him; just as it will also compel him to demand from his 
landlord tanks, and other means of saving the farm-yard drain- 
ings, the most valuable part of his manure, which on forty-nine 
farms out of fifty throughout England and Wales, is now 
suffered to escape into the nearest stream—not having been 
wanted under Protection prices. 

The great advantages of draining, again, though confessed on 
all hands, have been as yet but partially felt in practice, just 
because science has not, till very lately, been ‘brought to bear 
on the subject, and to discover its universal and certain laws; 
and also, because a large proportion of farmers, thanks to pro- 
tected prices, have been able as yet to “rub on” without drain- 
age, even while they made no scruple of confessing the greatly 
increased produce to be obtained by it. 

“But,” it will be answered, “ how can you ask the farmers at 
this crisis of depression, when they hardly know where to turn to 
meet present demands, to invest fresh capital in subsoiling 
and drainage?” The facts just stated with regard to sewage 
manure answer this question. Were once that article in general 
use, the immense saving to the agriculturist would give him fresh 
means of employing his capital in these now neglected channels, 
while they would become far more than before, necessary to his 
profit. It might not be a profitable speculation—in the case of na- 
turally poor land it could not be—to double or treble the depth of 
available soil by draining and trenching, if the supply of manure 
to that soil was not proportionally increased. ‘This is one of 
the causes which produce the well-known law, that after a cer- 
tain point, further expenditure per acre becomes unprofitable. 
Where the upper soil is exhausted by long bad farming, and 
the subsoil, being of the same original staple, remains unex- 
hausted, there this law will manifest itself but slowly, if at all. 
But where, as in a large proportion of the soil of Britain, the 
subsoil is of an inferior quality, and requires to be “ made” 
even more than the upper soil—mere trenching and draining 
are often hardly profitable, except under very high prices. 
They are, in some very porous soils, actually injurious, giving 
greater facility for the salts of the manure to escape beyond the 
reach of the roots. But where the whole increased depth of 
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soil can be saturated (as it might be by sewage manure) with the 
food of plants, there the crop might fairly be expected to increase 
almost in the same ratio as the depth of soil; and the farmer 
who has a hundred acres tilled twelve inches deep, should be able 
to grow three times as much produce as the man whose hun- 
dred acres, a common case in England, are tilled only four 
inches deep. Ultimately, as every gardener knows, man can 
only take out of the earth what he puts into it. The supply of 
the elements of food naturally existing, or now remaining, in 
most British soils, bears but a very small proportion to the 
produce ; and the only one which sewage manure will not give, 
is the very one which draining and tillage will in every case eli- 
minate in exact proportion to their increased depth, namely, the 
silicates required for the straw, which again, once produced, can 
be returned to the soil again without the slightest waste. 
“ Muck,” says the old Scotch proverb, “is the mither o’ the 
meal-kist ;” without it the deep tillage of the garden would be 
all but unprofitable; by it the Belgians have made it worth 
their while to trench their barren sands, and to convert them, as 
Mr. Rhaw describes, into “a rich compost eighteen inches deep.” 
The eighteen inches would be of little gain, if they had remained 
eighteen inches of sand; and the soils of Great Britain will 
never be drained and tilled to the depth of which they are really 
capable with profit, unless some great movement, like that of the 
Sewage Manure Agitators, can throw into them a proportion- 
ately increased supply of the raw materials of food. 

“ But,” it may be said by a protectionist, “ this increased abund- 
ance will only be suicidal after all. It will only make wheat cheaper 
and cheaper, more and more unprofitable.” Then why should not 
other and more profitable crops than wheat be tried? It is by no 
means the ideal of a national agriculture that it should absolutely 
depend for its profit on the necessary food of the nation; nor 
does it in the best cultivated countries. The exclusive cultiva- 
tion of wheat has all along been a temptation to the British far- 
mer. It has led to protection, to corn-jobbing, to truck-payments, 
and a hundred other methods by which one class makes money 
out of the needs of all. Why should wheat be the crop on which 
the farmers’ main prefit depends? Lombardy has its silk, Ger- 
many its tobacco, Carolina its cotton, Belgium its flax—why 
not England also? Professor Low answers, in a passage as 
unfair (to use the mildest term) as any we have for some time 
met with, that certainly— 


“Speculative persons have been lately amusing themselves, and 
deceiving others, with calculations of enormous profits, not less, itis 
believed, than £20 or £25 the acre, to be got by producing flax ; that 
laboured attempts have lately been made to show that lint can be 
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grown in this country. Why, every old woman who can remember 
that every farmer used to grow his own lint, knows this; but every 
practical farmer likewise knows, that lint is not a crop so well suited 
as some others to maintain or increase the productiveness of a farm.” 

We beg leave to answer—That if Professor Low knows any- 
thing, as he must know, about the methods of cultivating flax, 
he must know also that Mr. Warnes of Trimmingham, a “ prac- 
tical farmer,” the great advocate of flax culture, under whose 
directions most of the experiments in that direction are now being 
made, promises no such enormous profits. As much as £25 per 
acre, and even more has been made, and is often made, in the 
North of Ireland: Mr. Warnes asserts his own flax profits, on a 
Norfolk farm, to have averaged, for the last ten years, nine 
pounds an acre; and he not only proves the truth of this state- 
ment by full details of his expenses, in a pamphlet which we ear- 
nestly recommend to the notice of our readers, but offers his farm- 
accounts for public inspection. It may be true, also, that every 
old woman knows that lint used to be grown, and that if farmers 
had found flax more profitable than wheat (7.e., protected wheat) 
they would have grown it long ago. But Professor Low must 
know that the reason why flax did not pay these gentlemen, and 
does pay Mr. Warnes, is, that they only secured the fibre, and 
did not allow the linseed to mature; or if they did, did not re- 
turn it to the soil of their own farm, as Mr. Warnes does. Pro- 
fessor Low must be aware, also, that in these early attempts to 
grow flax under bounties, on which he grounds his argument, 
the manure, which Mr. Warnes has made carefully under cover, 
so as to preserve its whole strength, used to be tossed out into 
the farm-yard to sun and rain, with not even a tank to catch 
the drainings, till the soluble salts and ammonia were all washed 
out, and it was reduced into that species of rotten thatch miscalled 
manure by three-fourths of the English farmers. If Professor 
Low had brought an instance in which a scientific Scotch farmer, 
possessing good byres, and an ample yard-tank, had attempted 
to grow both flax and linseed, on Mr. Warnes’ plan, and failed 
year after year, his sneers might have been worth something : 
as it is, they involve the same fallacy as his invectives against 
political economists. They are arguments against the civilisa- 
tion of the present, drawn from the barbarism of the past. 

And it must not be supposed that the general cultivation of 
flax would, by diminishing the growth of wheat, increase the 
danger of that protectionist bugbear, our dependence on foreign 
countries. On the contrary, Mr. Warnes distinctly asserts, that 
since flax has been introduced into his rotation, he grows more, 
and not less wheat on his farm, although that crop recurs now 
once in five years only, instead of, as formerly, once in four. 
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But Professor Low does not deny the productiveness of flax, or 
the richness of linseed; he only says that it is not as well suited 
to maintain or increase productiveness as some others. Which 
others? Certainly none of the usual grain, root, or green crops ; 
for by adding flax to these, Mr. Warnes it appears has increased 
the productiveness of his farm, in the article of wheat. Such a 
result, by the bye, might have been prophesied & priort by one 
of those agricultural chemists whom Professor Low despises. For 
flax, like other oil-bearing plants, has an extraordinary power of 
absorbing nitrogen from the air, as well as from the soil, for the 
production of its linseed, while it takes up from the soil hardly any 
of these salts so necessary for the wheat plant. ‘Thus, Mr. Warnes’ 
wheat crops will have been enriched, from year to year, by all 
the nitrogen which the flax has absorbed from the atmosphere, 
as well as by the increased amount of salts which have been 
liberated from the soil by the deeper tilth required for the flax- 
roots. 

“ But,” says Professor Low, “ it must be pretty evident, that 
if a profit of £20 or £25 an acre could be made by raising flax 
in England,” (which, as we have seen, nobody asserts), “ the 
Baltic farmers, who can raise it as well as we can, would not 
long leave us in possession of so profitable a monopoly. The 
Dutch will undertake to supply us with any quantity we choose 
to consume.” We answer—really under correction, for Professor 
Low may have better information on the point than ourselves 
—that, in the first place, it is a great question whether Baltic 
farmers can grow flax as well as we can. For it cannot be 
grown like wheat, by barbaric and careless tillage, made profit- 
able by the innate powers of a virgin soil. It requires deep tilth, 
care, experience, and, above all, a large supply of nitrogenous 
manure, which the Baltic farmers do not possess, and cannot 
acquire without an enormous increase of their live stock at a 
proportionately enormous expense: while we have close at 
hand, in our sewage manure, an inexhaustible supply of the ma- 
terials of flax and linseed, as well as of wheat. As for the 
Dutch, we question whether they can “ supply us with any 
quantity we want.” Neither they nor the Baltic farmers have, at 
least, yet contrived to supplant the Irish flax-grower in the 
linen mills of Belfast ; why should they in Manchester or Glas- 
gow? Their country is already so highly cultivated as to allow 
of no considerable increase of produce; the flax they now grow 
now goes somewhere ; if they withdraw it from its present market 
to throw into ours, it will only leave an opening for our cotton, 
perhaps for our flax—unless, indeed, their former customers 
shall resolve to go naked for the sake of Professor Low’s refuta- 
tion ; and thus. the matter becomes “ very nearly as bread as it is 
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long.” Perhaps the true reason of Professor Low’s contempt for 
flax culture is the very one which may possibly recommend it to 
some of our readers—that free-traders and political economists 
are approving of it; that Mr. Cobden has recommended a care- 
ful examination of the whole question as pregnant with impor- 
tant and beneficial consequences to home-manufacturers ; that 
that gentleman’s brother, as well as the Messrs. Marshall of 
Leeds, and other large capitalists, are briskly promoting both the 
growth and manufacture of flax, and, finally, (though this fact, 
we should have thought, would have been worth the notice even 
of a Protectionist,) that the extreme deficiency in last year’s 
American cotton crop, and the expected entire failure of that of 
this year, afford an opening for the home flax trade, unparalleled 
for the last thirty years. 

We should gladly, did space allow, comment at length on the 
advantages which the labourer as well as the farmer, derives 
from flax, as asserted by Mr. Warnes, and corroborated by the 
Morning Chronicle. In Trimmingham, during the last ten 
years, poor-rates have become almost nominal; want of employ- 
ment for all sexes and ages almost unknown ; the morals of the 
poor, and the condition of their dwellings and habits of life have 
lmproved together, under the influence of a species of detailed 
and skilled labour, whichProfessor Low and his school of agri- 
culturists have been in the habit of slighting, as “ unsuited to 
the economy of labour proper on a well-ordered farm.” 

The same observations were applied also to the culture of 
silk. There is not the slightest doubt, from the experiments of 
the late Mrs. Whitby of Lymington, and of her disciples, that 
silk, commanding a higher price in the market than any foreign 
samples whatever, can be profitably grown, at least along the 
southern coasts of England, by employing, instead of the old 
white mulberry, the hardier and more prolific “ morus multicau- 
lis” of Asia, which is now, we believe, superseding the white mul- 
berry on the continent. Even among the poor gravelly soils, 
and the severe spring frosts of the north of Hampshire, the ex- 
periment has succeeded. If not as profitable an investment to the 
tenant farmers as to some others, silk culture might at least form 
a large addition to the income of the peasant; and there is no 
reason whatever why the glens of Devon and Dorset, now so 
often mere uncultivated nests of pauperism and savagery, should 
not be hereafter clothed with gardens of mulberry, atfording both 
wealth and civilizing, because skilled, employment to the now 
wretched labourers. 

Once more, it is by no means yet proved, that maize and lentils 
may not be cultivated safely and profitably in England. Mr. 
Keene’s pamphlet, whose title stands among others at the head of 
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this Article, announces a new sort of maize, which he asserts will 
ripen on the Pyrennees, in a climate at least as severe as that of 
England. Large quantities of it were actually ripened safely last 
year, and the only specimens of it which we have seen this year, 
show every sign of ultimate success. We earnestly hope that such 
may be the case, and that these inestimable grains may hereafter 
contribute a large proportion of the food of our peasantry in the 
south of England and in Ireland. One question, en passant, as 
areductio ad absurdum of the whole theory of Protection, and we 
will dismiss the subject. If the southern counties of England 
should really take up the culture of maize, must not the less 
favoured northern counties be protected against them? Will 
Professor Low and his party, in that case, agitate for a cordon 
de douane along the line of the Great Western, and impose heavy 
duties on every sack of maize which shall dare to intrude its de- 
structive cheapness to the north of the Thames? If one country 
is to be protected against another by tariffs, one parish against 
another by laws of settlement, why not one county against 
another by octrois against maize, or any other production 
which shall introduce the ruinous elements of cheapness and 
abundance ? 

We have in the preceding pages attempted, more concisely 
than we should have wished, to point out some of the capa- 
bilities of British agriculture, and we look to North Britain, 
which has been always foremost in science and daring, still to 
lead the van towards these and far greater improvements. 
We are well aware that it may seem insulting to call upon 
men to exert themselves especially, in a moment like this, 
when they are especially crippled, but the pain of a remedy 
does not prove its inefficacy, nor is present distress the slight- 
est argument against future prosperity. It is at the expul- 
sion of a corrupt system, as during the cure of a disease, that the 
disorganization which it has produced is most palpable. It is 
when deprived of stimulants that the drunkard discovers his 
weakness, and has to endure many a miserable day before he can 
replace his artificial and temporary vigour by real and solid 
health. Even so will it fare with agriculture. Farmers will 
fail in abundance. Landlords will be ruined. But which of 
them? The men of capital, science, energy ? No—The idler, the 
dolt; the man who is farming 100 acres of land on little more 
than a hundred pounds of capital; the landlord who has mort- 
gaged his estate, squandered his rents on harlots; they will fail 
and vanish, and labourer, land, and country will be well rid of them. 
But the men who are really fit to farm land—men such as are as 
common in North Britain as they are rare in the South, will rise 
after the storm—the wiser, doubtless, by many a wholesome 
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lesson, ready to adapt themselves to thecircumstances of the future 
as manfully as they have to those of the past. The very fact of 
their having larger capitals than usual embarked in the land, 
while it may make them feel the first burst of the storm more 
severely than those who have less to lose, will at the same time 
give them greater power of recovering themselves. If they are 
really wronged, if any existing enactments can be shewn to tax 
or hamper their occupation, they have a right to demand, and 
they will as surely obtain, the repeal of them, provided only that 
they do not by angry declamation, illogical arguments, provoking 
threats, and equally provoking appeals on behalf of labourers 
who do not require their sympathy, disgust and exasperate the 
mass of the British nation. 

But if, in spite of the rebukes and exhortations of the vast 
majority of educated Britons, in spite of the increasing needs of 
the uneducated masses, the majority of the agriculturists shall 
still remain in their present mind ;—if they shall still glory in 
rejecting the proved laws of political economy, and ridiculing 
the discoveries of science ;—if they shall still refuse to help them- 
selves, or to listen to any one who offers to help them ;—if they 
shall still set up the interest of their class against that of the 
mass of the nation ;—if they shall still glory in confessing their 
own impotence, and give us useless lamentations, instead of pro- 
ductive labours—if they shall still pretend, by insincere and idle 
agitation and still more insincere and idle threats, to compass a 
protectionist re-action which they know to be impossible ;—if 
they shall still refuse to meet like men, each by new endeavours 
on his own land, the exigencies of a new time, and prefer to re- 
main—we quote in saddest earnest—“ children sitting in the 
market-place,” refusing like that perverse generation in old Judea, 
to sympathize either with the deeds and sorrows, or with the 
hopes and comforts of their fellow-men ;—then they must not be 
surprised if the British nation shall take them at their word, 
and addressing them in a novel and more peremptory tone, 
say— 

“ Well, Gentlemen, we have heard your complaints of inability 
to farm the land. We grant the truth of your statements, and 
when granted, what do they prove? Not that the land cannot be 
farmed henceforth, but merely that you cannot farm it. You 
assert that henceforth the tenant farmer cannot exist. Why 
should he? Is there any absolute and necessary law, human or 
divine, which makes it impossible to cultivate the land by any 
other agency than the single one of landlord, farmer and day- 
labourer? Doubtless you believe in the existence of such a 
law ; for it is the habit of poor short-sighted humanity in every 
age to assume that the thing which is, always has been, and shall. 
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be for ever; and to erect the temporary accidents of its own 
narrow experience into divine and eternal necessities, without 
which the very sun would be blotted from the sky.—And behold 
a century passes, and the eleventh commandment of two genera- 
tions back has given place to a fresh superstition, and is regarded 
as the solecism of barbarians. Are you aware, for instance, that 
it is only within the last century that any large proportion of 
the British soil has been cultivated by tenant farmers on the 
present system? Are you aware that only an exceedingly small 
proportion of the earth’s surface has in any age or country been 
cultivated on that system? Learn that yeoman proprietors, me- 
tayers, cottier tenantries, and numberless other forms of agricultu- 
ral class-economy have existed, and do exist still, and that fresh 
methods of productive distribution, fresh classes of agricultur- 
ists, may arise hereafter, and most probably will ; the experience, 
invention, and economic knowledge of mankind being by no 
means yet exhausted, but rather in its infancy. No doubt the 
British system, which combines landlord, farmer, and labourer, 
is the best yet practised in an old and thickly peopled country ; 
but it is not perfect. It has not tended to make the landlords 
as useful as possible, for it has encouraged them in idleness, 
neglect, and absenteeism. It has not tended to the maximum 
welfare of the labourer, for it has nowhere retarded, and in the 
Eastern and Southern Counties of England it has acceler- 
ated, his downward progress into slavery and brutality ; it has 
ade him, fearful paradox ! a nomad and a glebe adscriptus, a 
prisoner and a homeless man. It has put him, his house, his 
family, into the absolute power of your class, the class who are 
to this day doggedly resisting every attempt to educate, to civilize, 
or even give him the means s of cleanliness and common decency. 
The only argument for the present system has been, that it 
hitherto was the best means of applying to the land the capital, 
energy, and skill of the middle classes without destroying the 
rights of property: and that last argument you have now cut 
from under your own feet. It is you, and not the free-trader, 
who assert that the middle class can no longer profitably apply 
either themselves or their money to the soil. It is you, and not 
the free-trader, who assert that the tenant-farmer system is in 
itself so intrinsically rotten and fallacious that even in a densely 
peopled country like E ngland, it cannot yield the fair profits of 
trade without the hot-house protection of monopoly prices and 
insufficient supply of the necessaries of life to the whole w orking 
class. We do not assert this. It is you, we repeat—you farmers 
yourselves, who are now trumpeting forth over all the kingdom 
the cessation of the last remaining argument for your existence as 
aclass. But do not fancy that the soil of Great Britain will lie fal- 
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low because you are unable or unwilling to cultivate it. What we 
demand now is, the maximum of production from the British soil. 
If you can furnish that, you may and will remain. If not, neither 
we, nor the laws of political economy, which are older, stronger, 
than either you or we, will tolerate you. You must and will 
give place to those who can do that for which you assert your 
own incapacity. Who they will be, or how they will do it, we 
care comparatively little. We have faith in God, faith in the 
soil, His priceless gift; faith in science, which is His revelation ; 
faith in the consequences of the just and righteous act of free- 
trade, which was His inspiration; and though you may deride 
us as unpractical enthusiasts, we will not shrink from believing 
where we do not see, and expecting that the future of agriculture 
will be profitable to the consumer, profitable to the producer, 
profitable to the working masses, and that hereafter, as hereto- 
fore, the everlasting law will be fulfilled, ‘ He that tilleth his 
Jand shall be satisfied with bread, but he that followeth after vain 
persons shall have poverty enough.” 

But, indeed, the horoscope of the agricultural classes is by no 
means so difficult to cast. In the first place, if the poorer lands 
shall, as Professor Low expects, “ go out of cultivation,” ¢.e. out 
of tenant farmers’ hands, their place may be at once supplied, 
with no diminution of rent, and a considerably increased pro- 
duce, by peasant proprietors, or by what would perhaps be better 
in the present state of the ayricultural classes, cottier tenants on 
long leases, binding them to methods of high cultivation. The 
prejudices of political economists against “ la petite culture” have 
been modified of late, by the facts in its favour proved by Mr. 
Laing’s book on Norway, Mr. Blacker’s and the Hon. J. Hewitt’s 
success in Ireland, the late Mrs. Davies Gilbert’s experiments in 
Sussex and elsewhere, and a mass of other evidence, which has 
so far convinced Mr. Mill, the best political economist of the day, 
as to cause him to give in his adhesion to the party who advo- 
cate “la petite culture.” No doubt on this system a greater 
amount of produce is attained, combined with habits of thrift, 
relf-restraint, and independence in the cultivators, to which our 
labouring classes are now, alas! rapidly becoming strangers : but 
it has its drawbacks, nevertheless ; it is an isolating, and therefore 
a stationary, if not a barbarizing system of society ; it affords but 
very small opportunities for employing the strength of combina- 
tion, for investing large capitals in public works and widely 
spread improvements; it cannot be the ideal goal of a nation 
which, like Great Britain, has proved by experiment the enor- 
mous powers of union and co-operation. In peculiar localities, 
such as barren moorlands or rocky glens unfit for the plough, 
it may be profitably employed ; but the majority of British 
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soils must and will continue to be cultivated by “ la grande 
culture,” or some method which shall unite its advantages 
with that of garden farming. And there is no risk but that the 
large farm system will still be carried on, whether “ profitably” 
or not. If, as Professor Low sneeringly intimates, there will 
soon be plenty of opportunities for gentlemen amateurs to farm 
their own estates, all that can be “said is, that it is “a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished.” Even if they lose money, 
as they very likely will, by attempting to imitate Mr. Huxtable, 
the land will be permanently improved, the produce increased, 
the labourers’ wages, dwellings, civilisation, bettered. Whether or 
not Mr. Fowler’s magnificent improvements on Dartmoor pay 
him or not, the thing is done—it is a «tna és aet—a pre- 
sent to his country of so much skill, labour, cultivation ; and 
the mind must be sadly warped which can find, as some do, in 
such an action a reason for contempt. But farther, why may 
not the joint-stock company principle be applied to farms as 
well as to railroads? Why may not a board of directors, 
by means of their skilled servants, cultivate vast sheets of coun- 
try with a skill, an energy, a largeness of design as yet un- 
known? “W hat will Cockney directors know about farming ?” 

Why, what did they know about railroads? Are railroad 
directors engineers and surveyors? No, they are simply men 
of capital and men of business, who have the happy power, as 
yet unknown to most farmers, of recognising the men of really 
practical science, and setting them to w ork—as they did Stephen- 
son and Brunel—as they will hereafter some of the very men 
whom Professor Low holds up to the ridicule of ignorant and 
conceited boors. A war, or some other cause, may check foreign 
investments ; profits, according to their law of tendency towards 
a minimum, may and will temporarily sink so low as to make the 
chance of profit by land-investments worth consideration ; and 
we may see, perhaps in the course of a very few years, large 
joint-stock capitals poured out upon the half-tilled lands of Bri- 
tain, to the immense improvement both of culture and cultiva- 
tors. Doubtless, there will be hasty speculations, failures, losses ; 
but the money will be there—so much surplus capital locked up 
—surely in a better place than if it were with the last surpluses, 
in repudiated loans and trainless railroads. 

But even thus the ideal object of scientific agriculture, the 
maximum of production, would not be as certainly reached 
as by “ la petite culture’ of Belgium and Lombardy. Why, 
then, may not the experiment be ‘made to combine the tw o, by 
means of associate labour, in which every individual employed 
on a farm, from the mere paid worker to the capitalist, should 
receive his proportion of the profits, the muscle of the labourer 
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and the skill of the scientific man being credited to them, as 
they easily may be, as so much capital ? 

Mr. John Stuart Mill, in his chapters on the probable futu- 
rity of the labouring classes, which we would gladly notice more 
at length did space allow, points to some such arrangement as 
the certain goal of modern industrial society.* It is at least a 
question deserving careful consideration, whether the benefits of 
a plan which has been found already successful in the Cornish 
mines and fisheries, and in various handicrafts both in London 
and Paris, may not also be extended to agriculture. Why 
should not, hereafter, a whole parish, for example, be cultivated 
by one large associate corporation, in which all the civilizing 
appliances of the model lodging-houses might be combined, with- 
out the least intrusion on family independence, with the economy 
of acommon kitchen, washhouses, stores, school, and library— 
why not acommon place of worship also? The government of such 
a corporation, even if every member possessed votes in proportion 
to his capital, would always remain in the hands of the most 
wealthy and skilful, while the very poorest would acquire self- 
respect, independence, self-restraint, chivalrous and _self-sacri- 
ficing diligence, under the ennobling consciousness of corporate 
life and permanent interest, and under the wholesome pressure of 
the public opinion of the community. The division of labour might 
be carried out to an extent as yet unknown in agriculture, and 
yet combined with a civilizing variety of occupation. The sales 
and purchases of the establishment might be conducted by a 
single salesman, who could visit markets now inaccessible to most 
farmers, with an enormous saving of that time, trouble, and 
horse expenses which are now wasted in market journeys by 
isolated farmers. At the same time, it is by no means necessary 
that the whole population of such an establishment should be 
devoted to agriculture. On the contrary, the maximum of 
sewage-manure being the condition of fertility, it would be ad- 
vantageous to admit a proportion of artizans, who might send 
their goods up to the metropolis, as the watch-makers of Pen- 
zance do now, and while sharing in the blessings of country 





* “The value of this ‘organization of industry,’ ” he remarks, in summing up 
his important discussions on this subject, “ for healing the widening and embitter- 
ing feud between the class of labourers and the class of capitalists, must, I think, 
impress itself by degrees on all who habitually reflect on the condition and ten- 
dencies of modern society. . . . Although, therefore, arrangements of this 
sort are now in their infancy, their multiplication and growth, when once they 
enter into the general domain of popular discussion, are among the things which 
may most confidently be expected.” 

Miss Martineau also, in a letter to the Leader newspaper, advocates experiments 
of the kind to which we refer, and which are so important in the adjustment of the 
labour question. 
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life, be themselves a benefit to the soil. If the materials of 
manufacture, such as tobacco, silk, or flax, were grown on the 
farm, the amount of capital combined would allow of machinery 
being erected to work them up. The machinery need never 
be idle; whether steam or water-power, there would be al- 
ways employment for it in grinding corn, in scutching flax, 
or in pumping sewage-manure ; and thus the enormous water- 
power of our moors might be made the very agent of their cul- 
tivation, manufacture and agriculture might be combined in the 
same community, and the civilisation of Manchester spread the 
energy which it possesses, and receive the health it wants, amid 
the wasted solitudes of the Yorkshire hills. 

This is but an ideal; imperfect, distant, perhaps impossible ; 
yet the increasing number of authoritative names which sanction 
such experiments, affords at least a fair ground of hope to any 
wise and benevolent capitalists who may be inclined cautiously 
to attempt, step by step, the realization of these or analogous 
agricultural reforms. + 

And if this be not the ideal future agriculture of the world, 
still an ideal there is, to be revealed and realized in God’s good 
time. Man stands upon the earth to replenish and subdue it; 
to conquer the brute phenomena of nature by obedience to her 
laws ; and the same God who has given him that mission, has 
promised him, in a hundred passages of holy writ, that he shall 
be enabled to fulfil it; that the days shall come, when “ the poor 
shall eat and be satisfied ;’ when “there shall be an heap of 
corn high on the mountain tops, and the city shall be as green 
as grass on the earth.” 
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Much as the eyes of the civilized world have for the last two 
years and more been directed to the affairs of France, there is 
one element in the state of that country which, if it has excited 
the lively interest of a select few, has nevertheless not generally 
and popularly obtained the notice it deserves. The political and 
social questions now in course of evolution among our Galli- 
can neighbours have so powerfully occupied the attention of 
men, that the religious ones, except in so far as these have been 
necessarily connected with the others, have been comparatively 
neglected. And yet never since the Reformation have religion 
and the Christian Church had more at stake in connexion with 
the affairs of France. A new epoch has begun, of which no 
one can guess the future history. From France, as a centre, 
there are movements now in progress, of which no human fore- 
sight can say with confidence whether they are likely to issue in 
a “day of immediate and final triumph, or in another period of 
confusion and reverse to the interests of Christian civilisation. 

But in proportion as we cannot scan the future, we ought to 
watch the present. This at least is in our power. Whatever 
affects the Church in France must affect the universal Christian 
Church, and in a special manner the Churches of Great Britain. 
It is in the desire of promoting a sympathy among all interested in 
current ecclesiastical history, that we propose to present in the fol- 
lowing paper a brief summary of certain circumstances in the 
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past history and present condition of the Reformed Church of 
France. 

In France, previous to the last Revolution, the Roman Church 
was by law the National Church; and though not recognised as 
such by the constitution of the Republic, such it continues to be 
in fact. The Reformed Church, the Lutheran Church, and the 
Jews, nevertheless received, and still receive, a legal provision 
for their ministers ; and all ‘other forms of religion are, at least 
professedly, tolerated. Besides the two Protestant communions’ 
we have now named, there are Protestant congregations of 
foreigners in connexion with the Churches of their different coun- 
tries ; and there are also various Protestant bodies, among others 
Baptists, Darbysts, Wesleyan Methodists, and what may now be 
called the Old Secession, consisting of congregations which from 
time to time, and for various reasons, have separated from the 
endowed Churches. All these bodies are perfectly independent 
of each other. A union between the Lutheran and Reformed 
Churches, though long desired, has hitherto been found imprac- 
ticable, and the kind of F ederal Alliance into which, since the 
late secession, several of the Churches have entered, leaves their 
distinct character untouched. There exist, therefore, two Esta- 
blished Churches, and several Churches non-established, each of 
which (though all are united by the common bond of Pro- 
testantism, and some, moreover, in the federal way we have just 
alluded to) are essentially as distinct from one another as any of 
the various Protestant communions in Great Britain. 

Let us, first of all, cast a retrospective glance at the early his- 
tory of the Protestant Churches in France. The French Re- 
formation, in its origin really earlier than either the German or 
the Swiss, may be said to have first taken a definite form when 
the scattered Churches, founded during half a century of disor- 
der and persecution, felt the necessity ‘of union, and of coming 
to a common consent on their discipline and doctrine. This 
was accomplished in the year 1559, when a synod of the various 
reforming bodies of France was assembled secretly at Paris, which 
constituted them into one Church, by drawing up a Confession 
of Faith and a Rule of Discipline, which should be common to 
them all. 

This Confession, finally adopted two years later by the Synod 
of La Rochelle—whence the name by which it is known, of the 
Confession of La Rochelle—never having been regularly abroga- 
ted, replaced, or changed, continues up ‘to this day the professed 
Faith of the French Reformed Church. But subscription of this 
symbol, with a few rare exceptions, being now no longer de- 
manded, it has ceased to be of any positive : application. “Indeed 
the immense majority of the clergy, as well as of the laity, would 
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hesitate or refuse to subscribe to it in the fulness of its literal 
meaning. 

With regard to the Rule of Discipline, it consisted, in its ori- 
ginal form, of only forty articles, but it has been frequently mo- 
dified and extended. It is well worthy of attention in many 
respects. The order of Church government which it enforces is 
similar in its details to that of the Scottish Presbyterians. Every 
congregation had its Consistory, composed of its pastor and its 
elders. The Consistory thus corresponds to the Scottish Kirk- 
Session. Above the Consistory is the Conference, in French 
Colloque, composed of the pastor, or pastors, and an elder from 
each of a determined number of consistories. Above the Confer- 
ence is the Provincial Synod, composed of the pastors and one 
or two elders of each church within its bounds. The Conference 
and the Provincial Synod thus represent the Scottish Presbytery 
and Synod. Lastly, at the head of all, judging as the court of 
last appeal, in questions concerning the doctrine and discipline 
of the Church, and answering, in that respect, to the Scottish 
General Assembly, is the National Synod, appointed to meet an- 
nually, and composed of two pastors and two elders from each 
provincial synod. 

Such was the Presbyterian organization according to which 
the French Reformed Church was originally constituted. It 
must not, however, be supposed that this machinery has been, 
or could be, practically worked. This the force of circumstances 
has prevented, down to the present day. And, indeed, the Rule 
of Discipline itself throughout bears evidence of impediments 
experienced or foreseen. “ Except in difficult times”—“ except 
in times of trouble’—“ as far as may be avoided”—* as far as 
shall be possible’—and similar expressions continually accom- 
pany its enactments. Nor without cause. 

Great, indeed, and long continued were the sufferings of the 
Reformed Church of France. Almost unbroken trouble and 
disorder has marked her history down to the present hour. We 
need not refer to the persecutions she endured in her youth. 
These are known to every reader of modern history. But to 
show their duration, we may state, what to some will seem in- 
credible, that so lately as the year 1762, four Protestants, one of 
them a pastor, suffered death at Toulouse for conscience sake ; 
that in 1770 the galleys still contained Protestant prisoners, 
chained in them for adherence to the faith; that only in 1787, 
sixty-three years ago, was an end put to the infamous fiction by 
which the marriage of Protestants was considered null and their 
children illegitimate; and that it was not until the beginning 
of the nineteenth century that the right of Protestants to cele- 
brate their worship publicly was conceded by law. 
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During this protracted period of affliction, the Reformed 
Church could not, of course, put into actual and full operation 
the theoretical constitution she had given herself. Her National 
Synods, for example, instead of meeting annually, assembled only 
thirty-five times, after the first convention held in 1559, and of 
these thirty-five seven were the so-called Synods of the Desert ; a 
name illustrative of their history, seeing that the fatal policy of 
Louis XIV. had truly forced the Church to fly into the wilder- 
ness. But even when at last tolerated by law, the Reformed 
Church was still unable to put her theory of discipline into due 
exercise, and no National Synod (unless indeed the Assembly of 
1848 be regarded as one) has ever been convoked, even under the 
comparatively favourable legislation in force during the last half 
century. Thatmore tolerant legislation originates inthe act known 
as the law of 18th Germinal, year X. of the Republic, (7th April 
1802), which established the Lutheran and the Reformed 
Churches on the footing on which, notwithstanding what has 
been said to the contrary since the last revolution, they still un- 
doubtedly stand. By its provisions, not only was the liberty of 
public worship, hitherto refused, at length granted to them, but 
both received from the State a regular provision for their pas- 
tors. Such a measure of liberty and such a boon, coming after 
so long a time of trial, and more particularly after the still recent 
Reign of Terror and the general proscription of all religion what- 
ever, was received with gratitude by those whom it concerned, and 
hailed by them as the dawn of a better day. It may be doubted, 
however, whether the joy thus excited was not much misplaced, 
and whether the advantages offered by the new enactment were 
not more than counterbalanced by the conditions which it imposed. 
For if, on the one hand, it not only placed the two Protestant 
Churches beyond the reach of persecution, but by its endow- 
ments gave them moreover the means of extending their influ- 
ence, on the other, it sadly impaired that influence and usefulness 
by presenting insurmountable obstacles to their effective ecclesi- 
astical organization, and secured them from external assaults only 
to expose them to what is more pernicious—internal disunion. 
This the following examination of the facts, as regards the Re- 
formed Church, will show. 

The law of Germinal, in resuscitating that Church, beyond a 
question recognised both its Confession of Faith and its Rule of 
Discipline. So it was understood at the time. And indeed the 
text seems plain. By the fourth article, “no doctrinal or dog- 
matic decision, no formulary under the name of confession” 
could be published without the authority of government. But 
this evidently relates to any new Confession, and assumes the 
continued use of the old; for it applies equally to the Lutheran 
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Church, as to the maintenance of whose Confession there can be 
no doubt, from the fact, that in the law itself that Church is al- 
ways styled “ the Church of the Augsburg Confession.” Again, 
as to the Rule of Discipline, the fifth article enacts that “no 
change shall take place in the Discipline without the same autho- 
rity.” But, excepting the ancient Rule of Discipline, there was 
none extant so as to be capable of change. Yet notwithstanding 
this, from restrictions contained in other parts of the law, its 
practical effect has been to prevent either the Confession cr the 
Discipline being brought out of the disuse into which, during 
the previous times of trouble, both had fallen. And as the law 
further prevented the substitution of any new articles or canons, 
the result was, that in reality the Church had no recognised 
standard either of doctrine or government, except in so far as the 
national law itself regulated the latter. 

As regards a Confession, we do not mean to say that the 
Church desired one. It will soon be seen how her representatives 
differed on this subject. But as regards Discipline, all parties, 
latterly at least, have agreed in condemning the established 
state of things. or the defective organization of the Church, 
therefore, the law of Germinal is responsible. And to show how 
exceedingly defective that organization is, we have only to point 
out its working as regards the Consistories. Indeed ‘the chief 
root of the evils introduced by the law lies in the way it dealt 
with these courts, in the first place as to their formation, and in 
the second, as to their functions. 

By its provisions these Consistories were to be composed of the 
pastor, or pastors, attached to each church, together with a cer- 
tain number of elders, varying from six to twelve. The lay 
portion was to be chosen according to a system, which amounts 
to self-renewal, from among the Protestants paying the greatest 
amount of direct taxes, no qualification or fitness for the office 
being requisite beyond this proof of their worldly wealth. It was 
not necessary that they should be communicants, nor even that 
they should be in the habit of attending public worship; nay, 
they might be, and have been, of notoriously immoral character. 

Nevertheless, into the hands of consistories so composed was 
committed the whole discipline, patronage, and power of the 
congregation, and it may easily be supposed with what perni- 
cious results. For these bodies, so composed, were practically 
responsible to no higher ecclesiastical authority. All superior 
courts had been virtually suppressed. The consequence was, in 
the first place, that the Reformed Communions of France ceased 
properly speaking to be one Church, and became a mere agglo- 
meration of consistorial organizations, in which there was no 
central government,.“ no unity, no cohesion, no rule, no order;” 
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and in the second place, that the Consistories were led to assume 
and exercise an arbitrary power which should never be committed 
into such hands. So much for the external condition of the 
French Reformed Church, and the effect upon it of the law of 
Germinal. We shall now shortly consider its internal state. 

Every one knows the influence exercised, openly or insidi- 
ously, and with more or less effect, on the whole Christian 
Church, by the prevalent scepticism and worldly spirit of the 
philosophy and public opinion of the eighteenth century. This 
influence of course was more particalarly felt in France, not 
excepting the French Reformed Church. The faith which had 
been that Church’s shield during two centuries and a half of 
battle and persecution, she seemed ready to abandon; and the 
blessing that had made her “strong in weakness, victorious 
in defeat, united in dispersion,” appeared to be almost with- 
drawn from her pale. ‘This great religious declension is how- 
ever past, and though to this day she is far from doing her first 
works, there is no doubt that a great and real revival of Chris- 
tian energy has taken place, and is still going on within her. 
And, even at the worst, it should be understood, that if the 
teaching of a number of her clergy is still more or less unsound, 
the Rationalists of France are far from being the Lichtfreunde 
of Germany, and that if fundamental truths are sometimes 
doubted, they are seldom openly denied. 

But if the general aspect of the Reformed Church of France 
has become more earnest and hopeful of late years, and contrasts 
favourably with the present state of the Protestant Churches in 
some neighbouring continental countries, she still contains an 
element, and that in an immense proportion, which renders her 
whole frame diseased. The evil under which she labours is the 
spirit of latitudinarianism. Neither cold nor hot, a large sec- 
tion—perhaps a half—of the Reformed Church seems ready for 
universal ecclesiastical fraternity, manifests a tendency to. re- 
gard sincerity as the one thing needful, and, in the name of 
charity and catholicity, exhibits a doctrinal indifference, which 
accords well with much in the public opinion of this age, but 
which is inconsistent with that zeal according to knowledge 
which contributes so powerfully to the health and vigour of a 
Christian organization. 

This latitudinarianism, however, it should be observed, is, as 
regards its working, essentially a negative principle. All it de- 
sires. is that matters should be left as they are. All it does is to 
act on the defensive, against those who would have the Church 
to declare and act upon some definite and stringent rule. Except 
upon this point the latitudinarians profess no hostility to evan- 
gelical views; nay, not a few of them entertain and teach evan- 
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elical doctrine. Their principle of forbearance Jooks both ways. 
hey would have every shade of religious opinion represented in 
the Christian Church. Orthodoxy they would admit to a place, as 
well the various degrees of admitted error. And indeed they 
consider differences not merely as tolerable, but as beneficial. 
The position of the French Reformed Church, at the time of 
the late Revolution, may thus be summed up as follows :—(1.) 
Under the act called the law of Germinal, that Church was re- 
cognised and salaried by the State. Her Rule of Discipline, 
though never abrogated, was in abeyance, and could not be re- 
vived. In consequence of this she had no power of self-govern- 
ment, and was merely a union of ecclesiastically independent 
consistories, cemented and controlled by civil authority. These 
consistories were appointed according to a system in which wealth 
was the only test of eligibility, and self-election the real princi- 
ple of their constitution. (2.) As concerns her internal state, she 
was composed of opposite elements ; contradictory doctrines were 
— and taught within her pale, and her Confession of Faith 
1aving gone into abeyance, as well as her Rule of Discipline, no 
means existed by which the anomaly could be removed. In 
point of doctrine she was divided into the orthodox and ration- 
alist parties, and also into the Evangelical or Methodist and 
the Latitudinarian or Liberal parties; these two divisions, be it 
remembered, not being equivalent. Finally, in spite of all her 
discouragements and difficulties, she was in a state of earnest re- 
vival and progress, and her real friends had much reason for 
thankfulness and hope. 


After this brief narrative, we now proceed to record certain 
circumstances connected with the recent history of this illustrious 
Church. 

As soon as the Revolution of February had been fairly accom- 
plished, and the fact that a totally new order of things was to be 
established had been fully ascertained, the Reformed Church, 
in common with every other body in France, inquired with 
anxiety what she had to hope from the event, and what she had 
to fear. A change for better or worse seemed inevitable. The 
law of Germinal, it was thought, would certainly be modified. 
At first it was supposed that a change would take place, of a kind 
so radical as that no religious body whatever would thenceforth be 
recognised and paid by the State. On this point, however, the 
wishes of some and the apprehensions of the majority were soon 
disappointed. The four established communions were not long 
of being satisfied that their connexion with the civil power 
would be maintained. It remained to be seen on what footing. 

The first step towards deciding this was taken by some mem- 
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bers of the Lutheran Church. At Strasbourg, in the early part 
of March, a meeting was held in which the law of Germinal was 
treated as abolished, and when it was determined to elect, by uni- 
versal suffrage of the adherents to the Augsburg Confession, an 
Assembly for the purpose of elaborating a new ecclesiastical 
constitution. Nothing could have been more irregular than this 
movement ; but it well suited the times, and accordingly met with 
at least the implied sanction of the minister of Public Worship. 
It was evident that the Reformed Church, in such circumstances, 
could not remain inactive, and that a law which had apparently 
ceased to exist for others could not be suffered to continue in 
force as regards her. As it has turned out, all this, like so 
many other visions of that day, has proved to be a vain illusion ; 
for the law of Germinal, which, at the Strasbourg meeting, was 
declared to have been “ torn up,” remains unaltered and in ex- 
ercise to this moment; but the conviction, though it was pro- 
bably only the offspring of the wish that its time was come, was 
for a period strong and fruitful. 

To call an Assembly of the Church—a national Synod— 
seemed to all the first thing to be done. The only difficulty lay 
as to the form of doing it. From the want of any central 
authority, there existed no means of convening such an Assem- 
bly in a regular manner, nor on any uniform system of election. 
Nevertheless, there being but one feeling as to the law of Ger- 
minal, this unanimity, now that an opportunity seemed to offer 
itself of modifying or abolishing the law, served to force the various 
social elements to gravitate towards each other ; and in such emer- 
gencies little more is needed than that kind of influence. Elections 
of deputies, though on principles as different as can well be con- 
ceived, took place in the Reformed Churches all over France, and 
on the 10th May 1848, a hundred and eight delegates, represent- 
ing more or less directly eighty-six out of the ninety-two* legal 
consistories, met at Paris. 

On an examination, however, of their commissions and powers, 
it became immediately evident that an Assembly, constituted by 
modes so irregular, various, and extraordinary, could not be taken 
to express fairly and unequivocally the will and wants of the 
Reformed Church, and that the most it could do would be to 
—_ the way for a more regular ecclesiastical convocation, by 
raming an electoral system, according to which, on a uniform 
basis, a Synod should be named; and, in fact, the practical la- 
bours of the May Assembly were almost exclusively confined to 
this single piece of business. 

The necessity of calling another Synod having been unani- 





* Ninety-two, exclusive of the Consistory of Algicrs. 
VOL. XIV. NO. XXVII. 
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mously acknowledged, the Assembly of May deliberated on the 
manner of doing so. The principle that the election should be 
by universal suffrage of the members of the Church, was adopted 
by a large majority. But then the question arose, Who were to 
be considered Church members ? Cutan tests were proposed. 
1st, Baptism, admission to the Lord’s Supper, and adherence to 
this Confession of Faith, “ Jesus Christ is God manifested in the 
flesh,” (1 Tim. iii. 16); 2dly, Adherence to the formula, “ Jesus 
Christ is the Son of the living God,” (Matt. xvi. 16); 3d, Ad- 
herence to the Apostles’ Creed; 4th, Baptism, and continued par- 
ticipation in the Sacrament of the Communion; 5th, Baptism, 
and admission at any time to the Communion; 6th, The mere 
fact of previous admission tothe Communion. But all these tests 
were rejected as too stringent. Several pastors stated that in their 
congregations few males came to the Lord’s Table ; others, that 
the majority of the members of their consistory did not. One said 
he had only two communicants in his consistory ; another, that 
he had but one ; a third, that he had none at all. The mere fact 
of having been baptized was then proposed as the qualification. 
Even this was rejected; and finally it was resolved, that “ all 
shall be admitted to vote who declare that they belong and ad- 
here to the Reformed Church of France.” 

After this settlement of the question of the membership, and 
after a subsequent decision that the consistories should draw up 
the electoral lists, power being left to any one whose name 
might have been omitted, to cause the omission to be rectified, 
it came to be debated whether the election should be by one 
or by two degrees. The latter arrangement was carried by a ma- 
jority of votes, and the manner of proceeding was thus laid down. 
There was to be a primary election, in which the members, as 
above constituted, of each sectionary church—that is, of each 
congregation—were to choose as many laymen as the congrega- 
tion had pastors. There was then to be a secondary election, in 
which the laymen so chosen, together with the pastors, were to 
choose the delegates to the Assembly. This secondary election 
was to be by consistories—that is, the representatives of the 
sections were to group themselves and vote according to the con- 
sistories to which their section belonged.* Each consistory was 
to return one delegate.f An example of the way in which this 








* We may mention that another system of voting in the second degree was 
recommended by the Assembly of May, but, at the same time, left optional to 
each consistory. It was, that instead of the consistories electing separately their 
representatives, they should unite, according to a given plan, in a number of 
groups, for the purpose of electing, ix common, as many representatives as they 
were collectively entitled to. Thismode, however, was acted on only ina few cases. 

+ Algiers, and the Theological Faculties of Montauban and Strasbourg, were 
also each to send one. 
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worked will make it more clear. The consistory of Paris con- 
tains four sections, Paris proper, Batignolles, (one of its suburbs, ) 
Versailles, and Les Ageux, a village in the department of the 
Oise. These four sections are ministered to by nine regular 
pastors and two or three assistant pastors. On the 7th August 
the primary election took place in each of the sections, and nine 
laymen were chosen; and these, with the nine regular pastors, 
proceeded on the 11th August to the secondary election, i in which 
one member (Pastor Coquerel, senior) was named to represent 
the consistory in the Assembly. 

Such was the basis on which the Assembly of September 1848 
was returned. It could not properly be considered as a revival 
of the long discontinued national sy nods, for these were ordered 
to be constituted in a different way.” Its true character was 
that of an extraordinary Convocation, called together in conse- 
quence of extraordinary circumstances. 

This Convocation met at Paris on the 11th September. The 
members should have been ninety-five in number, but in some 
instances no election had taken place, and the actual roll contained 
only ninety names.f The first business of importance in the Con- 
vocation was a discussion on the propr tety of adopting a definite 
and well-developed Confession of Faith. As it was on that question 
that the secession afterwards took place, and as it is, besides, of 
great general interest, it is the only one of which in this Article we 
shall present any notices. ‘This debate serves to show, perhaps 
better than anything else, the existing state of parties and opi- 
nions in the Reformed Church, as well as an important phase of 
public opinion, in these times, in Western Europe and America. 
We shall not observe the order in which the speakers and the ar- 
guments actually followed each other; for though this would be 
more historically exact, it would be less re ally ‘logical, and our 
object, moreover, is to present a gener: al view of these events, and 
not minute details. 

Count Agénor de Gasparin, seconded by Pastor Frédéric 
Monod, moved the following resolution : i 


* See the ancient Rule of Discipline. It may be worth while to notice the way 
in which the Government regarded the Assembly. A letter from the Minister of 
Public Instruction and Worship to the President, speaks of it as “ formed in virtue 
of the general principle of liberty of meeting,” as “beyond the provisions of the legis- 
lation affecting the Protestant Churches,” (that is to say, of the law of Germinal, the 
exercise of which is thus distinctly vindicated,) as “ having no official character,” 
and “ as not entitled to be considered as a regular Synod of the Reformed Church.” 

+ In one case there was a member too many. The consistories of the Gard 
having united themselves into a group, had returned nineteen delegates instead of 
the eighteen to which they were entitled. The Assembly sustained the election— 
a curious decision, justified perhaps by the cireumstances. M. Coquerel, senior, 
protested against it, and declared that it so vitiated all the subsequent acts of the 
Assembly, that he should consider them as null and void ; nevertheless, he after- 

wards appeared and even spoke in the Assembly. 
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“ Whereas a Christian Church ought, in its quality of a 
Church, publicly to confess the Christian faith; and whereas 
the Reformed Church does not really fulfil this duty, the 
Assembly declares that a positive confession, or profession of 
faith, should be placed at the basis of the organization and dis- 
cipline of the Reformed Church of France.” 

The form thus given to the question soon manifested the exist- 
ence of three parties. There was, in the first place, the small mino- 
rity, consisting of M.de Gasparin and M. Frédéric Monod,* who, 
forced by the conclusion legitimately to be derived from the pre- 
mises of their resolution to maintain that if the Church refused to 
adopt a Confession she was not a Christian Church, were ready, 
on such a refusal, to secede from her communion. In the second 
place, there was the great majority of the Evangelical section, 
who, admitting the first premiss of the resolution—namely, that 
a Church should confess her faith—and desiring, consequently, 
that the Reformed Church should confess hers more explicitly 
than she did, denied the second premiss, and, founding on the 
Confession of La Rochelle, held that, in point of fact, a confes- 
sion of her faith did actually exist, on which they could fall back 
in the event of a refusal to adopt a new one. The Confession of 
La Rochelle thus, in their view, relieved them from the necessity 
of a secession. Lastly, there were the Latitudinarians in their 
several degrees, from those who thought it inexpedient to adopt 
a Confession at that time, to those who maintained that Confes- 
sions are at all times hurtful. 

We begin with specimens of the arguments of this last party. 
Some of them held that the Assembly or Convocation was in- 
competent to adopt a Confession for the Church ; others, that it 
would be unable to put a Confession into force ; a third, that the 
adoption of a Confession was not advisable at the present time. 

Passing over these preliminary objections, we tind it argued, 
in the first place, that Confessions are useless. Pastor Reville 
of Dieppe, who has lately translated one of the smaller works of 
Archbishop Whately, maintained that Confessions are of no 
avail towards excluding unsound doctrine. Amyraut, he urged, 
had discovered Universalism in the Confession of La Rochelle ; 
according to the English Tractarians, the Thirty-nine Articles of 
the Anglican Church teach salvation by works ; even Pantheists 
in Germany sign the Confession of Augsburg. M. Montet, 
Dean of the Faculty of Theology at Montauban, argued that 
though, no doubt, a Church must have a common faith, this 
does not imply the necessity of its having a Confession to expose 








* M. de Gasparin’s resolution was signed also by M. Jules Bonnet, but that gen- 
tleman took but little part in the debate, and did not ultimately secede. 
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that faith in an exterior manner. Many Churches had existed, 
and many still exist, without a Confession. What was the Con- 
fession of Faith of the Church during the three first —oreey 4 H 
The Reformed Church itself had existed forty years before 
had one. Protestantism, said another member, speaking of fn 
Lutheran Church, had not been created by any ’ Confession, and 
so could well continue to live without one. 

Again, it was objected to Confessions, that the basis they lay 
down is much more theological than religious, and that they are 
addressed to the intellect merely, and not to the heart. Pastor 
Galup thought that unless a Confession touched but ver 'y superfici- 
ally on matters of doctrine, in which case it would be ‘useless—it 
must contain a complete epitome of doctrine, in which case it would 
reduce them to theological slavery. He desired to remain free. He 
believed firmly in the Divinity of Christ, but he denied the right 
of any one to force on him the formula of the Trinity.* | Was it 
not enough, asked Baron de Clausonne, a distinguished magistrate 
of the Nimes bench, to believe with heart and soul in the gospel, 
in rev porns in Christ the Son of God, in his supernatural and 
divine work? Must they absolutely have something more? If 
Christ himself were then’ to appear in the midst of them, would 
he reprove them with not believing in a sufficiently orthodox 
way in his co-eternity and consubstantiality with the Father? 
Was it by Confessions that souls were touched? Or was it not 
rather by the sublime and ravishing words of Jesus, so full of 
consolation, light, and power? It is a Pagan error, said the 
pious and learned Professor Sardinoux of Montauban, to insist 
too much on dogmas. Christianity is a divine life, a divine 
love. A new era is opening. Romanism is the reign of law, 
of works. Protestantism had been that of dogmas, of belief, 
of formula. But the Church of the Future w ould take higher 
ground ; it would have for its principle love, without which no 
man can understand either works or faith. Faith does not con- 
sist in believing in a series of articles, but in a living and close 
union of the soul with Christ. Religion should recover her 
proper ground. Of what use is the most elaborate Confession 
without works of beneficence and love ? 

Farther, it was maintained, that Confessions are not only 
useless but hurtful, as presenting obstacles to progress; and 
dangerous, as tending to engender disputes. We should always 
remain free, said Pastor Vidal, to change our minds. Melanc- 
thon, on being reproached with changing his on some subject, 
replied, “ What! do.you think I have been studying thirty years 








* This Reverend Gentleman, it may be remarked, declared lie had never read 
the La Rochelle Confession. 
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without learning anything?” And he was right. A prejudice 
in favour of unity, said Pastor Buisson, who left the chair to 
speak, had been the stumblingblock of all confessions ; and the 
consequence of their introduction, unless when they were vague 
and so useless, has been the rise of divisions, of sects, of indi- 
vidualism. Their origin, said Dean of faculty Montet, was con- 
temporary with the most profound alterations ever made in 
evangelical principles. 

But the great objection alleged against Confessions of Faith 
was, that they are contrary to the fundamental principle of Pro- 
testantism. AI Confessions, all Formularies of Faith, it was said, 
proceed on the supposition that the Bible is not sufficient, and 
this is the Romanist doctrine. The Protestant doctrine, on the 
contrary, recognising the gospel as the sole rule of faith, refuses 
to place beside it any commentary of man to direct the con- 
science. Homogeneity, said Pastor Athanase Coquerel, junior, 
is the Romanist principle ; and those who profess it drive out of 
the Church, if they are strong enough, all those who differ from 
them, or secede from it if they are too weak. The Protestant 
principle, on the contrary, is liberty; and not only liberty but 
diversity—a thing to be regarded not merely as inevitable, but as 
being in itself good. The Christianity of each individual is 
different; there are as many Christianities as there are men; or 
at least we should endeavour to arrive at this. No Confession 
of Faith is good except the one each man makes for himself. 
Every one therefore, with God’s aid, should form for himself his 
own peculiar faith, and then, all being at the same time united 
by a common belief in Christ and by Christian love, the divine 
intention and the true Church would be realized. Their motto 
should be—“ Every one for himself, and God for them all.” 
The gospel, said M. Montet, gives us the solution of all the 
questions the mind of man can raise, but it does so in few words ; 
and while we certainly should endeavour to penetrate its mean- 
ing, we should do so in humility, and without pretending to force 
our results upon our brethren. To maintain that anything more 
than the Bible is needed, said M. Charles Coquerel, the author 
of a History of the Churches of the Desert, and the brother of 
the elder pastor of his name, is a Romanist doctrine, and who- 
ever could fully establish it would be made a Cardinal by the 
Pope. Confessions are merely the banners of sects, and no sect 
possesses complete truth, none is altogether an angel of light, as 
none is altogether an angel of darkness. If indeed it could be 
proved that ina single Protestant sect, founded on the Bible 
and reason, the Spirit of God has entirely disappeared, he would 
immediately become a Romanist ; for he would see that, besides 
the Bible and reason, some human authority is necessary. 
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Before closing these notices of some of the chief arguments 
alleged against Confessions, we must refer for a moment to one 
urged by Professor Sardinoux. This gentleman, to whose ideas 
much learning has given a peculiarly abstract and unpractical 
turn, assumed a position of his own. “ What,” he asked, “ is a 
Confession? It is the answer made by the conscience and by 
Christian science to the questions raised, at any given time, re- 
garding God, Christ, the future, and the like. Thus the Athan- 
asian Creed was the reply to the questions that had been raised 
during the previous three centuries; thus the Reformed Con- 
fessions were the replies to all the questions of their day. Is it 
possible to make such a Confession, that is, such a reply in the 
present times? No; for the Church is not in a state to answer 
the existing questions raised by Communism, Socialism, and 
modern philosophy : the German philosophy, for instance, raises 
questions about God and the universe, and it is not in the power 
of man to reply to all of them categorically, by any sufficient and 
scientifically adequate formula.” While the Latitudinarians there- 
fore contented themselves with arguing that Confessions were in- 
expedient, useless, hurtful, dangerous, and contrary to the princi- 
ples of Protestantism, the Evangelical M. Sardinoux went farther, 
and declared that to draw up one in these times is impossible. 

We are next to consider the position taken by M. Frédéric 
Monod and M. de Gasparin, who stood alone in the Assembly. 
“ A Christian Church ought to confess her faith”—“ the Re- 
formed Church of France does not profess hers.” Such we 
have seen were the propositions they had to establish in order to 
arrive at the conclusion—“ a Confession of Faith ought to be 
placed at the basis of her organization and discipline.” On the 
first, M. F. Monod argued from Scripture, particularly from the 
epistles to Timothy and Titus, that it is the duty of the Church 
jealously to watch that sound doctrine alone is taught within her 
pale. But how is heresy to be known if there is no standard, 
that is to say, no Confession? How is a Church to know her 
own children? It is evident that she must have some power— 
some means, not indeed of saying, Thou shalt believe, but of 
asking, Dost thou believe this? It was admitted that some 
Churches had no Confessions, but those of them which were 
really Christian Churches had more—they had strict communion; 
and as to the rest, if they had no Confession, it was because they 
had no faith. On the second point M. Monod inquired, if the 
Reformed Church confessed her faith, where her Confessicn was 
to be found ?—In that of La Rochelle? But could a confession 
really be said to exist among men who refuse to sign it? Cer- 
tainly it may be ingeniously argued, that as the discipline founded 
on it was maintained by the law of Germinal, that Confession 
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still remains in vigour. But all allow that it cannot be acted 
on, and if so, of what use was the abstract right to act on it? 
But it is said that the French Liturgies and Catechisms constitute, 
or are equivalent to, a Confession. To this M. Monod thought it 
might well be replied, that the very fact of these Liturgies and 
Catechisms being spoken of in the plural showed the contrary ; 
and, in fact, there was not one Liturgy but many Liturgies. Some 
pastors used the ancient Liturgy; others the Geneva Liturgy 
of 1807; others the Berne Liturgy; others the Liturgy pub- 
lished by Pastor Roux at Uzes in 1826; others the Geneva 
Liturgy of 1828 ;—yet these various forms differ in doctrine. 
And so with the Catechisms, which are to be found of every 
shade, from the old Evangelical one of Heidelberg to the Arian 
one of Geneva. How then could it be said that these Liturgies 
and Confessions amount to a Confession? Undoubtedly a 
common Confession was impossible between the Methodist and 
the Rationalist parties. It was quite possible, however, between 
those who, with differences on secondary points, are united in 
regarding Jesus Christ and Him crucified as the only founda- 
tion of the Church’s hope and faith. It was not, therefore, from 
a feeling of its impossibility, but from a fear of a disruption 
that many brethren refused to call for a Confession. M. Monod 
did not wish for a disruption. But why, he asked, should two 
churches, really distinct, not separate in peace and by mutual 
consent? They professed fundamentally two different religions : 
why should they not openly declare it? 

Count Agénor de Gasparin, formerly a deputy, and the son of 
one of Louis-Philippe’s ministers of the interior, in supporting 
his resolution, argued the question with more ardour but less 
logic ; for this Christian gentleman, though far from being an 
acrimonious debater, seems a keen partisan, and apt to consider 
one side of a question with undue exclusiveness. At an early 
stage of the proceedings he had stated broadly that if the Church 
were organized otherwise than on a dogmatic basis he would 
secede ; and his principal speech was in reality more a defence 
of the line of conduct he intended to follow if the acts of the 
Assembly did not meet his own views, than a vindication of these 
views on their merits. He was less occupied in attempting to 
convince his Latitudinarian and Rationalist opponents that there 
existed a case of conscience for the Church, than in explaining 
to his evangelical friends how there existed a case of conscience 
for himself. 

We must refer finally to the intermediate party, that, namely, 
which includes the great majority of the evangelical section. As 
M. de Gasparin’s speech was chiefly a justification of his own 
proposed secession, so the speeches on this side were chiefly vin- 
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dications of the continued connexion of the speakers with the 
Church. They entered but slightly into the discussion on the 
abstract point of the duty of a Church to confess her faith, 
though Pastor Pedezert, since named a professor at Montauban, 
well refuted one objection to Confessions, by the observation that 
they did not produce divisions, but only made manifest their 
existence; and Pastor Melon of Caen exposed the fallacy of those 
who wished Christ to be the only basis, by asking which Christ 
they meant—the Christ of Arius? or of Socinus? or of the mo- 
dern Unitarians? or of those who looked on Him as God and 
man, dead for our sins and raised for our justification? Gene- 
rally speaking they admitted, or rather assumed the duty of con- 
fession, and confined themselves to showing how the Reformed 
Church fulfilled it, to such an extent at least as relieved them 
from any immediate necessity of protesting against her by a se- 
cession. 

Many of them, nevertheless, desired, in the necessary absence 
of a new Confession, that at least a Declaration of Principles should 
be placed at the head of their proposed scheme of re-organization. 
This arose from a spirit of compromise which much prevailed 
in the Convocation. Such a Declaration was proposed by Pastor 
Grand Pierre of the Batignolles, who thought the Church not 
ripe for a more explicit confession, and that the Declaration was 
sufficient in the meantime. M. Grand Pierre’s motion was sup- 
ported by M. Jalabert, a professor of law at Aix, who maintained 
that there should be at all events something to declare that beyond 
which a man is not a Christian; such a limit evidently existing 
and being capable of definition. Externally, said M. Jalabert, 
this would be useful in explaining to France the principles of 
Protestantism—which are not sufficiently understood—just as 
the Confessions of the sixteenth century are useful in explaining 
the motives on which the Reformation originally proceeded. 
And, internally, it would be useful in reassuring the Church 
against the supposed invasion of German Rationalism. M. Jala- 
bert’s speech was remarkable chiefly from the significant fact that 
he belongs to that shade of the Latitudinarian party which is 
tending more and more every day to adopt evangelical opinions. 

But while some members of the Evangelical section tried to 
bring the Assembly to accept a “ Declaration of Principles,” the 
more judicious among them saw that no Declaration, fully and 
unequivocally expressive of their principles, could be passed by 
that body as it was actually composed. They, therefore, pre- 
ferred to see things left as they had been, without failing, however, 
energetically to protest against approving of them. To illus- 
trate their manner of treating the question, it may suffice to indi- 
cate the view of Pastor Adolphe Monod, a younger brother of the 
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Monod urged with earnestness that the present question, in which 
personally he had much to do to resist being carried away by the 
influences of Christian friendship and of family ties, was to him 
not one concerning a Confession of Faith, but one concerning 
the Confession of the Faith. Every Church should confess her 
faith. Did the Reformed Church of France? The reply could 
be either negative or affirmative. Some men could not sign the 
Confession of La Rochelle, who yet looked on it as the basis of 
their Church, and if it were suppressed, he and his friends, for 
example, would unanimously secede. He had remained in the 
Church until then, in spite of its frightful anarchy, from a patience 
well pleasing to God, waiting till order should at last so triumph 
over disorder, that he might continue to remain ; or till disorder 
should finally triumph over order, so that he should go out. This 
state of things he did not see had changed. At that moment he 
had even good hope. The minority were there in much greater 
numbers than had been expected, and since they were so in spite 
of the vices of the system according to which the Assembly had 
been elected, their party would soon be the majority. This 
speaker avowed his reliance on the progress of Christian truth 
through the power of the truth; in the previous twenty-nine 
years it had continually advanced, and present circumstances 
were more than ever favourable to it, by the spiritual way of 
patience and a holy life, however, rather than by the ecclesi- 
astical way of a secession. Every thing that raised such discus- 
sions served to promote the march of truth. But while men 
waited for better things, in the meantime the faith must be main- 
tained. The Assembly should either adopt, not in detail, in- 
deed, but fundamentally, the Confession of La Rochelle, or make 
another ; and this other should be sufficient and definite. 

After thus expressing his desire for a new Confession, M. 
Adolphe Monod showed, in a very practical way, that if, as 
seemed certain, that Assembly would not accept one, the Con- 
fession of La Rochelle was still, at least in spirit, in existence. 
It had frequently, and somewhat tauhtingly, been repeated on 
the other side, he said, that “ it had no authority ;” that “ it 
had been recognised in no official acts since the re-organization 
of the Church ;” that “ it had been slain;” that “ it was dead 
and buried.” “ The Confession of La Rochelle,” argued M. 
Monod, “ is not dead. It exercises a real influence on our Litur- 
gies, on all that is good in our Church. In one sense, doubtless, 
it no longer exists, but in another it does, and that so effectually 
that this Assembly has only to declare, officially, that it is dead, to 
make myself and others leave the Church—a dead thing could not 
have such a power. I protest against what has been said about 
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its being ‘ dead and buried.’ The speakers who have maintained 
this proposition have spoken in their own name: they could not 
speak in the name of the Assembly. If they doubt what I say, I 
beg them to ask the Assembly to pronounce ; and if it declare the 
Confession of La Rochelle abrogated, M. de Gasparin, and the 
two friends who share his conviction, will not retire alone. I 
challenge those who say it is dead to get the Assembly to declare 
it so: the consequences will be very serious, at least unless it be 
replaced by something that will satisfy us.” 

No one accepted this defiance. It annoyed the opposite party, 
and next day they wished M. Monod to retract it. But he re- 
fused ; the gauntlet remained where it had been thrown, none 
choosing to take it up ; and the existence of the La Rochelle Con- 
fession was thus, though in a negative way, sufficiently vindicated. 

Such are a few fragments gathered out of a long debate. The 
discussion was serious, profound, and edifying. ‘The demeanour 
of the Convocation was, on the whole, solemn, impressive, and 
dignified. 

The next day, a motion, presented by Pastor Delmas, of the 
Evangelical party, to the effect that the question of a Confession 
should be reserved’ or postponed, and a committee named to 
draw up an address, was carried by a majority of 67 to6. Besides 
these, seven members abstained from voting, and nine were absent. 
The committee, named in consequence of this vote, was chosen 
in equal numbers from the two opposite sides of the Assembly, 
and applied itself to the task assigned it, in what some consider a 
laudable spirit of conciliation, and others, a mistaken spirit of 
compromise. As was to be expected, no small difficulty was 
found in drawing up an address which could be accepted by 
both parties, and a whole week passed before the attempt suc- 
ceeded. Of this remarkable document we at present say nothing. 

M. de Gasparin, as we have said, had taken an early opportu- 
nity of declaring that the non-adoption of a Confession by the 
Assembly would necessitate the secession of himself and those 
who thought with him. For them the vote on M. Delmas’ mo- 
tion was consequently decisive. Accordingly, M. de Gasparin 
and M. Monod, in September, announced to the Assembly 
their resolution to put their profession in practice. A month 
afterwards, an Address to the Members of the Reformed Churches 
of France appeared, signed by both M. Frédéric Monod and 
M. de Gasparin. It was not until considerably later that M. 
Adolphe Monod published his pamphlet entitled, Why I Re- 
main in the Established Church ; and it was, of course, later still 
that M. de Gasparin gave forth his Reply* to this pamphlet. 





* First published in the Archives of 28th July, 11th and 25th August, 1849, and 
afterwards in a separate form. 
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These three publications contain the substance of the whole 
question between the seceding and non-seceding “ Evangelical” 
section, and well deserve careful study. 

The Secession did not immediately follow the retirement of 
M. de Gasparin and M. Frédéric Monod from the Assembly. 
It was not till 5th January 1849, that the latter handed his re- 
signation to the Consistory of Paris, and it was only on the 22d 
April that he preached his farewell sermon in the Oratoire. The 
letter of resignation is an affecting document, and seems deeply 
to have moved those to whom it was addressed; for the Con- 
sistory, a day or two after receiving it, went in a body to M. 
Monod’s house to beseech him to reconsider his resolution. It 
had, however, been too seriously and conscientiously taken. 
Nor was the farewell sermon less touching. It was not without 
deep sorrow that such a pastor could detach himself from those 
among whom he had so long and so successfully laboured. 

Two courses were open to the Seceders: on the one hand, 
they had it in their power to take their stand as a totally dis- 
tinct body, and, as such, to profess to restore the Reformed 
Church to its ancient faith, or rather to be the Reformed Church 
restored to its ancient faith ; and, on the other hand, they might 
form an alliance more or less close with some of the independent 
Churches already existing in France. Considering the principles 
on which their secession was founded, the former of these two 
courses was the more natural one to follow. Had it been 
adopted, it might have been of considerable social importance, as 
affording a nucleus for the formation of a church on the prin- 
ciples of the old Reformed Church, which the successive seces- 
sions, or the simultaneous one, which are probably imminent 
from the Established Church, would have increased, and which, 
at all events, remaining by itself on a ground of its own, might 
have occupied a marked and significant place. But when the 
new Seceders began to count their numbers, their numerical 
weakness apparently alarmed them lest they should sink into 
utter insignificance. Only eight pastors in all had retired, and 
of these two or three did not intend to continue in the exercise of 
their ministry ; five hundred had remained, by more than the half 
of whom what are popularly called evangelical principles are main- 
tained. The second course, accordingly, was determined on, and 
the result has been, as far as regards M. Frédéric Monod and 
his friends, nothing more than that there is one additional com- 
munion in France, and that a small one, independent of the 
State. The new movement has lost not only a distinct, but its 
proper character. To all intents and purposes it has been ab- 
sorbed by the old one. 

But if the new secession, thus merged in the formerly existing 
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French dissent, has ceased of itself to be of any obvious import- 
ance, it is otherwise with the impulse it has originated towards a 
union of the hitherto separate bodies. The immediate result has 
been that a federal alliance has been effected among certain Evan- 
gelical Churches in France, and this alliance may lead to a brighter 
future of the Christian Church in France. There is reason for 
the expectation that, besides the good which the new alliance 
may effect directly and in its own sphere, it may be beneficial 
indirectly, by exciting a sacred rivalry among the truly religious 
members of the Established Church.* 

_ The alliance between the various churches was effected in an 
Assembly of deputies from them, held at Paris from the 20th 
August to the Ist September 1849. From a statement be- 
fore us, we find that thirteen churches, or more properly con- 
gregations, were then already constituted, that eighteen more 
were in progress of formation, and that seven besides, though 
they sent no deputies to the Assembly, wrote to manifest their 
adherence and sympathy. A constitution was drawn up as the 
foundation of their federal union. Every church is to preserve a 
complete independence as to its worship, its discipline, and the 
form of its interior government. To form a part of the alliance it 
has to fulfil the following conditions,—1st, To express such a de- 
sire. 2dly, To adhere to the Confession of Faith which was placed 
at the head of the Constitution. 3dly, To be constituted on the 
principle of an individual profession of faith, with the assurance 
of discipline being exercised in its bosom. 4thly, To interdict it- 
self from admission to the Lord’s Supper associated with cate- 
chetical instruction or a fixed age.f dthly, To provide for its 
expenses by voluntary contributions, and to receive no assistance 
from the State. 6thly, To be in a completely independent situ- 
ation. 7thly, To have nothing in its particular constitution 
contrary to the general and federal one. 8thly, To be admitted 
by the Synod of the Union. 

Such is the commencement of this experiment, of a new kind, 
among the Protestant communions of France. One of two things 
will probably be its result. Either the union will soon be broken 
up, in which case the discord will be greater than before ; or, if it is 
maintained, the Union of the Evangelical Churches of France—such 
is the name taken by the federation—will present a Congregation- 
alist and not a Presbyterian character. It is not, however, for us 





* In a letter from a correspondent, in the London Record of 11th October 1849, 
this subject is well treated. 

+ The Record, upon this point, has a mistake, which precisely reverses the 
meaning of the article. The letter of the correspondent seems to us to have 
been written in French, and the error probably arises from a misconception of the 


translator. 
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to anticipate the future, especially at a time when events are 
thickening which seem to presage great and important changes 
in the Church of Christ at large. 

The Constitution of the Reformed Evangelical Church of 
Paris, now before us, confirms our anticipation, however, that 
the character of the Union of the Evangelical Churches of France 
will be essentially Congregational. 

The incipient abandonment of the ancient Presbyterianism is 
apologized for in the preface. Into any details of the Constitu- 
tion our space forbids us to enter. We content ourselves with 
remarking, first, that it establishes only elders and deacons, the 
ministers of the word ranking in the number of the former, and 
being “ specially charged, as doctors, with teaching and preach- 
ing.” This establishment of a special ministry of elders and dea- 
cons is declared, however, not to be meant “to shackle the ex- 
ercise of the gifts which may be manifested among the members 
at large, care, nevertheless, being had ‘that everything be done 
in order, according to the counsel of the Apostle.”—( Article 
17.) Secondly, that the Presbytery composed of all the elders 
of the congregation, or Church, is the executive power. And 
lastly, that the General Assembly, composed of all male mem- 
bers above twenty-one years of age, is the governing power. 
In particular, it elects the deacons, elders, and ministers, and 
chooses the delegates to the Synod of the Union of the Evangeli- 
cal Churches. Membership is constituted by a declaration made 
before two members of the Presbytery, and a member of the 
Church named by them, of an intention to unite with the 
Church, and of adherence to its profession of faith. 

We have only to add, that, throughout this Article, we have 
intentionally confined ourselves chiefly to the duty of contributing 
some historical or statistical information concerning that section 
of Protestantism of which France is the seat. We have ab- 
stained for the present from any independent discussion of the 
profound general principles which are suggested by some of the 
facts we have narrated. Not a few of the facts, especially 
those relating to the discussion in the Assembly on Confessions 
of Faith, and also the present relations of Presbyterianism and 
Congregationalism in France, are of growing interest to the 
Christian Church throughout the world, in an age in which 
modern philosophy and modern democracy are influencing creeds 
and constitutions. 
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Art. VI.—The Autobiography of Leigu Hunt, with Reminis- 
cences of his Friends and Contemporaries. 3 vols. London, 


1850. 


Ir can make no difference when or by whom a pleasant 
book is written, and volumes of autobiography are always plea- 
sant. Of all books, the pleasantest, perhaps, is the volume that 
contains the Essays of Montaigne—the book which most charms 
us out of ourselves. With Montaigne the sympathy is not en- 
tire, as we are not allowed to forget any, the minutest incident 
of his position. Itis not our sympathy with the highest order of 
minds,—that in which we identify ourselves with them, in which 
their objects become ours, and in which both they and we are 
almost forgotten as individuals. Something of this sympathy is 
commanded by Byron and Alfieri, and it does not require the 
passionate nature, or the burning ambition of either mind, to 
have our own identity altogether lost in theirs. These are the 
books that have an irresistible charm for the young, and their 
heroes or authors are the madmen who make others mad. There 
is something in the romance, in the actual adventure of such 
lives; but the charm is not in this. Take the case exhibited in 
the remarkable poem in which Byron relates his life under the 
similitude of a dream :— 


“ The boy was sprung to manhood. In the wilds 
Of fiery climes he made himself a home, 
And his soul drank their sunbeams. He was girt 
With strange and dusky aspects; he was not 
Himself like what he had been; on the sea 
And on the shore he was a wanderer. 
There was a mass of many images 
Crowded like waves around him—dut he was 
A part of all.” 


The crowding mass of images would be nothing but for the 
one image seen among all, and felt as a part of the dreamer’s 
own being. <A strong power, of the same kind with that of 
Byron’s biography—we mean his works—letters, and poems—for 
what are they but his biography—is in Rousseau; less in the 
parts professedly biographical than in the rest, for Rousseau’s 
autobiography exhibits much that is revoltingly odious, mean, 
malignant, much that, in spite of his insanity, which accounts 
for a good deal, it is not very easy to believe, even on his own 
authority, stating his acts, and anatomizing his motives. The 
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biography is a stupid, as well as a bad book ; but all whose sym- 
pathy has not been repelled by first falling in with it, and who 
now Rousseau but by his other works, feel themselves even more 
identified with this strange demoniac than with Byron or Alfieri, 
and no longer regard it as wonderful that, as far as an individual 
can produce such effects, the whole destinies of a people were 
affected for all after ages by this troubled spirit. ‘To his mind, 
to his writings, more than to all other causes, is to be ascribed 
the total upturning of society in the early days of the French 
Revolution. 
We will not be understood to think of the author whose book 
is now on our table with the men whom we have last named. 
With him, as with Montaigne, the sympathy is never perfect. 
He is a lively and brilliant essayist, a graceful poet, a happy 
critic, giving pleasure, and disposed to be pleased. The book is 
a good-humoured, good-natured, garrulous book. It is the life 
of a man who was “a few years ago elderly,” but who now says 
.“he is old.” Perhaps so; but there is in the book sparkling 
vivacity, and we should think there must be a good many years 
of life before the author. We hope so, for his books have done 
not a little to add to the sources of domestic enjoyment. 
“ The name of Hunt is found among the gentry, but I suspect 
it is oftener a plebeian name.” This is scarce fair. There is some- 


thing of mock modesty in it. Hunt was and is a good name, 
and we have no notion of this kind of disclaimer. It would have 
gratified us more had he been diligently working at the index of 
his Gwillim, and telling us what the coat-armour of all the Hunts 
of some half-dozen counties was. Hunt’s “immediate progeni- 
tors were clergymen.” Barbadoes was the native place of the 


tribe. 


“ The tradition in the family is, that we descend fromjTory cava- 
liers, (a wide designation,) who fled to the West Indies from the 
ascendency of Cromwell; and on the female side, amidst a curious 
mixture of quakers and soldiers, we derive ourselves not only from 
gentry, but from kings—that is to say, Jrish kings! personages (not 
to say it disrespectfully to the wit and misfortunes of the sister-island) 
who rank pretty much on a par with the negro chief, surrounded by 
half a dozen lords in ragged shirts, who asked the traveller what his 
brother kings thought of him in Europe. I take our main stock to 
have been mercantile.”—Vol. i. p. 5. 


An ancestress of Hunt’s was an O’Brien, and hence his dream 
of a descent from Irish kings, of whom he should not have 


spoken so irreverently. 
Hunt’s father and grandfather, and, he believes, his great- 


grandfather, were clergymen. 
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“ My father went to college at Philadelphia, and became the scape- 
grace who smuggled in the wine, and became the brunt of the tutors. 
He took the degree of Master of Arts, both at Philadelphia and New 
York. When he spoke the farewell oration on leaving college, two 
young ladies fell in love with him, one of whom he afterwards mar- 
ried. He was fair and handsome, with delicate features, a small 
aquiline nose, and blue eyes. To a graceful address he joined a re- 
markably fine voice, which he modulated with great effect. It was 
in reading with this voice the poets and other classics of England that 
he completed the conquest of my mother’s heart. He used to spend 
his evenings in this manner with her and her family—a noble way of 
courtship ; and my grandmother became so hearty in his cause that 
she succeeded in carrying it against her husband, who wished his 
daughter to marry a wealthy neighbour. 

‘“* My father was intended, I believe, to carry on the race of clergy- 
men, as he afterwards did; but he went, in the first instance, into 
the law. The Americans united the practice of attorney and barris- 
ter. My father studied the law under articles to one of the chief per- 
sons in the profession ; and afterwards practised with distinction him- 
self. At this period (by which time all my brothers, now living, were 
born) the Revolution broke out; and he entered with so much zeal 
into the cause of the British Government, that, besides pleading for 
loyalists with great fervour at the bar, he wrote pamphlets equally 
full of party warmth, which drew on him the popular odium. His 
fortunes then came to a crisis in America. Early one morning, a 
great concourse of people appeared before his house. He came out ; 
or was brought. They put him into a cart prepared for the purpose, 
(conceive the anxiety of his wife !) and, after parading him about the 
streets, were joined by a party of the revolutionary soldiers with 
drum and fife. The multitude then went with him to the house of 
Dr. Kearsley, a staunch Tory, who shut up the windows, and endea- 
voured to prevent their getting in. The Doctor had his hand pierced 
by a bayonet, as it entered between the shutters behind which he had 
planted himself. He was dragged out, and put into the cart, all over 
blood; but he lost none of his intrepidity, for he answered their 
reproaches and outrage with vehement reprehensions ; and, by way 
of retaliation on the ‘ Rogue’s March,’ struck up ‘ God save the 
King.’ My father gave way as little as the Doctor. He would say 
nothing that was dictated to him, nor renounce a single opinion ; but, 
on the other hand, he maintained a tranquil air, and endeavoured to 
persuade his companion not to add to their irritation. This was to no 
purpose. Dr. Kearsley continued infuriate, and more than once 
fainted from loss of blood and the violence of his feelings. The two 
loyalists narrowly escaped tarring and feathering. A tub of tar, 
which had been set in a conspicuous place in one of the streets for 
that purpose, was overturned by an officer intimate with our family. 
My father, however, did not entirely escape from personal injury. 
One of the stones thrown by the mob gave him such a severe blow 
on the head, as not only laid him swooning in the cart, but dimmed 
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his sight for life, so as to oblige him from that time to wear spectacles. 
At length, after being carried through every street in Philadelphia, 
the two captives were deposited, in the evening, in a prison in Mar- 
ket Street. What became of Dr. Kearsley, I cannot say. My father, 
by means of a large sum of money given to the sentinel who had 
charge of him, was enabled to escape at midnight. He went imme- 
diately on board a ship in the Delaware, that belonged to my grand- 
father, and was bound for the West Indies. She dropped down the 
river that same night; and my father went first to Barbadoes, and 
afterwards to England, where he settled.”—Vol. i. pp. 7-12. 


Hunt’s mother followed to England in a few months. She 
was surprised to find her husband an ordained clergyman, and a 
favourite preacher of charity sermons. Lowth, the Bishop of 
London, who had ordained him, was displeased at seeing his 
name for ever in advertisements. His going into the Church as a 
means of life, arose from his thinking meanly of the stage, for to 
this he first thought of directing his ambition. In the pulpit, 
and at the reading-desk, his manner was more theatrical than 
suited the sobriety of English taste. ‘Thomas Sheridan was so 
pleased with it, that he went into the vestry one Sunday, and 
complimented him on having profited so well from reading his 
“Treatise on Reading the Liturgy.” “ My father was obliged to 
tell him he had never seen it.” 

The preacher, if not dissolute, was fond of society, and of 
wine. He published sermons, “ in which there is little but elo- 
quence of diction and graceful morality.” He rented a fashion- 
able chapel, but did not pay the rent. Friends assisted, but the 
assistance did not suffice. The then Duke of Chandos took a 
fancy to his preaching, and employed him as a private tutor to 
his nephew. He appears to have scattered his children with one 
friend or another, and to have resided for some years with the 
Duke’s family. We are not sure whether they became again 
reunited before the period to which the son’s narrative next 
brings us; but the first room of which Leigh Hunt retains any 
recollection is a prison, which had become his father’s residence. 
West the painter came to the rescue. 


“Mr. West (which was doubly kind in a man by nature cautious 
and timid) again and again took the liberty of representing my father’s 
circumstances to the King. It is well known that this artist enjoyed 
the confidence of his Majesty in no ordinary degree. The King 
would converse half a day at a time with him while he was painting. 
His Majesty said, he would speak to the bishops; and again, on a 
second application, he said, my father should be provided for. My 
father himself also presented a petition; but all that was ever done 
for him, was putting his name on the Loyalist Pension List for a hun- 
dred a year; a sum which he thought not only extremely inadequate 
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for the loss of seven or eight times as much in America, a cheaper 
country, but which he felt to be a poor acknowledgment even for the 
active zeal he had evinced, and the things he had said and written ; 
especially as it came late, and he was already involved. Small as it 
was, he was obliged to mortgage it; and from this time, till the arri- 
val of some relations from the West Indies, several years afterwards, 
he underwent a series of mortifications and distresses, not without 
reason for self-reproach. Unfortunately for others, it might be said 
of him, what Lady Mary Wortley said of her kinsman, Henry Field- 
ing, ‘that, give him his leg of mutton and bottle of wine, and in the 
very thick of calamity, he would be happy for the time being.’ Too 
well able to seize a passing moment of enjoyment, he was always 
scheming, never performing ; always looking forward with some ro- 
mantic plan which was sure to succeed, and never put in practice. I 
believe he wrote more titles of non-existing books than Rabelais. At 
length he found his mistake. My poor father! He grew deeply ac- 
quainted with prisons, and began to lose his graces and his good 
name, and became irritable with conscious error, and almost took 
hope out of the heart that loved him, and was too often glad to escape 
out of its society. Yet such an art had he of making his home com- 
fortable when he chose, and of settling himself to the most tranquil 
pleasures, that if she could have ceased to look forward about her 
children, I believe, with all his faults, those evenings would have 
brought unmingled satisfaction to her, when, after settling the little 
apartment, brightening the fire, and bringing out the coffee, my mother 
knew that her husband was going to read Saurin or Barrow to her, 
with his fine voice, and unequivocal enjoyment.”—Vol. i. pp. 17-19. 


Leigh Hunt describes his father as having narrowly missed 
a bishopric. We do not know how this was, but the Church 
had no loss. He seems to have sought to enjoy as fully as he 
could such snatches of comfort as the present moment brought, 
while he lived in dreams of expectation. For a while his diffi- 
culties were relieved or lightened. A sister, with some property 
which she spent among her brother’s family, came from Barba- 
does, and my father’s West Indian sun was again warm on him. 
The sister died, and poverty entered the door again. Things, 
however, were somewhat better than of old. The poor man had 
the enjoyment of his pipe; and, if he did not preach, he read out 
sermons. 

Hunt’s recollections of his childhood are too much mingled 
with speculations of a later period of life. They possess little 
interest, except for such as are acquainted already with the 
author’s books, and his ways of thinking. The book itself is well 
worth reading for these things, but they can form no part of our 
account of it, as we should be supposed to assent to his views, if 
we recorded them without comment of our own, or—to avoid this 
—be compelled to interrupt our narrative by perpetual comment- 
ary. A good deal that was original—novel at least—at the time 
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it was first brought before the public by Mr. Hunt, (for in 
these volumes much is reprinted from former works,) has by the 
very circumstance of the public having come to the same opi- 
nions as Mr. Hunt, rather a worn-out and faded appearance, 
while other passages remain at least disputable. Our busi- 
ness when we meet with an old gentleman like Mr. Hunt, is to 
enjoy as much as we can, and to dispute as little, so that we pass 
over all about gingerbread books, and baby dresses, and such 
things, and some others not to be seriously discussed on light 
occasions, and are glad to have him well over the mumps, and 
the dumps, and night air, and sea air, and friendly physicians, 
and Sandford and Merton, and safe and sound at Christ Hospital. 

At Christ Hospital we have him at last, and a few sentences 
of his account of it are worth quoting. He regards the institu- 
tion as a link uniting class with class, and such uniting links are 
in this day of the utmost importance. At the time of the insti- 
tution of such establishments, the apparent advantages of such 
foundations were all in favour of the humbler ranks ; in our day, 
the balance would seem to incline differently ; but, at all times, 
the value of institutions serving to create or to preserve among 
classes, which so many feelings tend to separate, a recollection 
of their common humanity, can scarcely be estimated at too high 
arate. Queen Victoria, Hunt tells us, recognised the import- 
ance of Christ Hospital long before the late changes in Europe, 
and visited it more than once. Every one of those attentions 
will have sown for her generous nature a crop of loyalty well 
worth having.” 

*‘ Thousands of inhabitants of the metropolis have gone from west- 
end to east-end, and till the new hall was laid open to view by the 
alterations in Newgate Street, never suspected that in the heart of it 
lies an old cloistered foundation, where a boy may grow up, as I did, 
among six hundred others, and know as little of the neighbourhood as 
the world does of him. 

‘** Perhaps there is not a foundation in the country so truly English, 
taking that word to mean what Englishmen wish it to mean,—some- 
thing solid, unpretending, of good character, and free to all. More 
boys are to be found in it, who issue from a greater variety of ranks, 
than in any other school in the kingdom ; and as it is the most vari- 
ous, So it is the largest of all the free schools. Nobility do not go 
there, except as boarders. Now and then a boy of family may be 
met with, and he is reckoned an interloper and against the charter ; but 
the sons of poor gentry and London citizens abound ; and with them, 
an equal share is given to the sons of tradesmen of the very humblest 
description, not omitting servants. I would not take my oath, but I 
have a strong recollection that, in my time, there were two boys, one 
of whom went up into the drawing-room to his father, the master of 
the house; and the other down into the kitchen to his father, the 
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coachman. One thing, however, I know to be certain, and it is the 
noblest of all, namely, that the boys themselves (at least it was so in 
my time) had no sort of feeling of the difference of one another’s 
rank out of doors. The cleverest boy was the noblest, let his father 
be who he might. Christ Hospital is a nursery of tradesmen, of 
merchants, of naval officers, of scholars; it has produced some of the 
greatest ornaments of their time ; and the feeling among the boys them- 
selves is, that it is a medium between the patrician pretension of such 
schools as Kton and Westminster, and the plebeian submission of the 
charity schools. In point of University honours, it claims to be equal 
with the best; and though other schools can show a greater abund- 
ance of eminent names, I know not where many will be found who are 
a greater host in themselves. One original author is worth a hundred 
transmitters of elegance ; and such a one is to be found in Richard- 
son,who here received what education he possessed. Here Camden also 
received the rudiments of his. Bishop Stillingfleet, according to the 
Memoirs of Pepys lately published, was brought up in the school. 
We have had many eminent scholars, two of them Greek professors, 
viz., Barnes and the present Mr. Scholefield; the latter of whom 
attained an extraordinary succession of University honours. The rest 
are Markland, Middleton, late Bishop of Calcutta, and Mitchell, the 
translator of ‘ Aristophanes.’ Christ Hospital, I believe, towards 
the close of the last century and the beginning of the present, sent 
out more living writers, in its proportion, than any other school. 
There was Dr. Richards, author of the * Aboriginal Britons ;’ Dyer, 
whose life was one unbroken dream of learning and goodness, and who 
used to make us wonder with passing through the schoolroom, where 
no other person in ‘ town clothes’ ever appeared, to consult books in 
the library; Le Grice, the translator of ‘ Longus;’ Horne, author 
of some well known productions in controversial divinity ; Surr, the 
novelist, (not in the grammar school); James White, the friend of 
Charles Lamb, and not unworthy of him, author of ‘ Falstaff’s Let- 
ters,’ (this was he who used to give an anniversary dinner to the 
chimney-sweepers, merrier than though not so magnificent as Mrs. 
Montague’s); Pitman, a celebrated preacher, editor of some school 
books and religious classics; Mitchell, before mentioned ; myself, who 
stood next to him; Barnes who came next, the Editor of the ‘ Times,’ 
than whom no man (if he had cared for it) could have been more cer- 
tain of attaining celebrity for wit and literature ; Townshend, a Pre- 
bendary of Durham, author of ‘ Armageddon’ and several theolo- 
gical works; Gilly, another of the Durham Prebendaries, who wrote 
the * Narrative of the Waldenses;’ Scargill, a Unitarian minister, 
author of some tracts on Peace and War, &c.; and, lastly, whom I 
have kept for a climax, Coleridge and Charles Lamb, two of the most 
original geniuses, not only of the day, but of the country. We have 
had an ambassador among us; but as he, I understand, is ashamed of 
us, we are hereby more ashamed of him, and accordingly omit 
him.”—Vol. i. pp. 95-99. 


In Henry the Eighth’s time, Christ Hospital was a Franciscan 
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monastery. On the dissolution of monasteries, its revenues were 
given to the maintenance and education of a certain number of 
orphans, children of London citizens. The advantages of the 
institution have been extended to persons who do not come 
strictly under the designation of orphans, and thus Hunt got 
into it during the lives of his parents. 

We have an account of Bowyer, the head master, which is 
almost as dull as Coleridge’s of the same worthy; and this is 
going pretty nearly as far as words can. We have a chapter 
about our hero’s early loves, which he might as well have omit- 
ted. His recollections of the fair cousins whom he remembers 
as the playmates of his childhood, are always mingled with 
something that, in after days, he persuades himself is or was love. 
We have in this book too much of blue eyes; mouths like 
plums; scalded legs and cranberry tarts. Black slaves and but- 
tered toast, with the connecting link of a “ suitable silver salver, 
and other necessaries of life,” fail to affect our imagination. 

His father was now a patriot—at the time, be it said, a poor 
trade—and took his young hope to see Horne Tooke, “ who 
patted me on the head; I felt very differently under his hand 
and under that of the Bishop of London when he confirmed a 
— of us in St. Paul’s.” Leigh Hunt himself must explain 
this :— 


“ Not that I thought of politics, though I had a sense of his being 
a patriot ; but patriotism, as well as everything else, was connected 
in my mind with something classical; and Horne Tooke held his po- 
litical reputation with me by the same tenure that he held his fame 
for learning and grammatical knowledge. ‘ The learned Horne 
Tooke,’ was the designation by which I styled him in some verses I 
wrote ; in which verses, by the way, with a poetical license which 
would have been thought more classical by Queen Elizabeth than my 
master, I called my aunt a ‘nymph.’ In the ceremony of confirma- 
tion by the Bishop, there was something too official and like a dis- 
patch of business, to excite my veneration. My head only anticipated 
the coming of his hand, with a thrill in the scalp ; and when it came, 
it tickled me.”—Vol. i. p. 164. 


“ How then was the Devil drest?” is one of the questions 
asked in that chapter of Old Nick’s biography about which we 
have so many mythical legends; that poem which the world 
would, in spite of all that could be said, give to Porson and half 
a dozen others, and of which the true account is at last given by 
Southey.* 





* And, in second sight, the Devil saw 
The place, and the manner, and time 
In which this mortal story 
Would be put in immortal rhyme. 
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“ Our dress was of the coarsest and quaintest kind, but was re- 
spected out of doors, and is so. It consisted of a blue drugget gown, 
or body, with ample coats to it; a yellow vest underneath, in winter- 
time; small-clothes of Russia duck; worsted yellow stockings; a 
leathern girdle; and a little black worsted cap, usually carried in the 
hand. I believe it was the ordinary dress of children in humble life 
during the reign of the Tudors. We used to flatter ourselves it was 
taken from the Monks; and there went a monstrous tradition, that at 
one time it consisted of blue velvet with silver buttons. It was said 
also, that during the blissful era of the blue velvet, we had roast mut- 
ton for supper; but that the small clothes not being then in existence, 
and the mutton suppers too luxurious, the eatables were given up for 
the ineffables. 

“ A malediction at heart always followed the memory of him who 
had taken upon himself'to decide so preposterously. ‘To say the truth, 
we were not too well fed at that time, either in quantity or quality ; 
we could not enter with our hungry imaginations into these remote 
philosophies. Our breakfast was bread and water, for the beer was 
too bad to drink. The bread consisted of the half of a three-half- 
penny loaf, according to the prices then current; I suppose now 
a good twopenny one, certainly not a threepenny. This was not 
much for growing boys, who had had nothing to eat from six or seven 
o’clock the preceding evening. For dinner we had the same quan- 
tity of bread, with meat only every other day, and that consisting of 
a small slice, such as would be given to an infant three or four years 
old. Yet even that, with all our hunger, we very often left half eaten ; 
the meat was so tough. On the other days we had milk-porridge, 
ludicrously thin, or rice-milk, which was better. There were no ve- 
getables or puddings. Once a-month we had roast beef; and twice 
a-year (I blush to think of the eagerness with which it was looked 
for!) a dinner of pork: one was roast, and the other boiled. I 
blush to remember this, not on account of our poverty, but on ac- 
count of the sordidness of the custom. There had much better have 
been none. For supper we had a like piece of bread, with butter or 
cheese, and then to bed, ‘ with what appetite we might.’ 








That it would happen when two poets 
Would on a time be met, 

In the town of Nether Stowey, 
In the shire of Somerset. 


There, while the one was shaving, 
Would he the song begin, 

And the other when he heard it at breakfast, 
A ready accord give in. 


So each would help the other, 

Two heads being better than one ; 
And the phrase and conceit 
Would in unison meet, 
And so with glee, the verse flow free, 
In sing song chime, of ding dong rhyme, 

Till the whole was merrily done. 

Soutney’s Poetical Works. 
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“ Our routine of life was this: We rose to the call of a bell, at six 
in summer, and seven in winter; and, after combing ourselves, and 
washing our hands and faces, went at the call of another bell to break- 
fast. All this took up about an hour. From breakfast we proceeded 
to school, where we remained till eleven, winter and summer, and 
then had an hour’s play. Dinner took place at twelve. Afterwards 
was a little play till one, when we again went to school, and remained 
till five in summer, and four in winter. At six was the supper ; 
we used to play after it in summer till eight. In winter, we proceeded 
from supper to bed. On Sundays, the school time of the other days 
was occupied in church, both morning and evening ; and as the Bible 
was read to us every day before every meal, and on going to bed, be- 
sides prayers and graces, we rivalled the monks in the religious part 
of our duties. 

“ The effect was certainly not what was intended. The Bible, 
perhaps, was read thus frequently, in the first instance, out of contra- 
diction to the Papal spirit that had so long kept it locked up ; but in the 
eighteenth century, the repetition was not so desirable among a parcel 
of hungry boys, anxious to get their modicum to eat. On Sundays, 
what with the long service in the morning, the service again after 
dinner, the inaudible and different tones of some of the preachers, it 
was unequivocally tiresome. I, for one, who had been piously brought 
up, and continued to have religion inculeated on me by father and 
mother, began secretly to become as indifferent as I thought the 
preachers ; and though the morals of the school were, in the main, ex- 
cellent and exemplary, we all felt, without knowing it, that it was the 
orderliness and example of the general system that kept us so, and not 
the religious part of it, which seldom entered our heads at all, and 
only tired us when it did.”—Vol. i. pp. 104-107. 


Now for adventures. 


‘“‘ My strolls about the fields, with a book, were full of happiness ; 
only my dress to get me stared at by the villagers. Walking one day 
by the little river Wandle, I came upon one of the loveliest girls I 
ever beheld, standing in the water with bare legs, washing some 
linen. She turned as she was stooping, and showed a blooming oval 
face with blue eyes; on either side of which flowed a profusion of 
flaxen locks. With the exception of the colour of the hair, it was like 
Raphael’s own head turned into a peasant girl’s. The eyes were full 
of gentle astonishment at the sight of me; and mine must have won- 
dered no less. However, I was prepared for such wonders. It was 
only one of my poetical visions realized; and I expected to find the 
world full of them. What she thought of my blue skirts and yellow 
stockings is not so clear. She did not, however, taunt me with my 
‘ petticoats,’ as the girls in the streets of London would do, making 
me blush, as I thought they ought to have done instead. My beauty 
in the brook was too gentle and diffident; at least I thought so, and 
my own heart did not contradict me. I then took every beauty for 
an Arcadian, and every brook for a fairy stream; and the reader 
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would be surprised if he knew to what an extent I have a similar ten- 
dency still. I find the same possibilities by another path.”—Vol. i. 
pp- 165, 166. 


Some two or three more “ loves” and “ friendships” follow, 
and share the common lot of such affections. We do not sus- 
pect Mr. Hunt of conscious exaggeration in this romance of his 
early life, but it is impossible that in such things a man can be 
accurate. Even in his own book, the interest is diminished by 
this feeling disturbing us; and any thing of abridged extract 
would deprive the narrative of such claims to attention as it might 
otherwise possess. We have him at last leaving Christ Hospital 
—seeming to have lost or gained little by his stay there. The 
more Bowyer flogged his boys, the less they learned ; thus tlie 
boy—the old boy now—told and still tells the story; we sus- 
pect Bowyer would say—the less the boys learned, the more 
he flogged them. 
“ Few of us,” says Hunt, “ cared for any book that was taught; 
and no pains were taken to make us do so. ‘The boys had no helps 
to information, bad or good, except what the master afforded them 
respecting manufactures ; a branch of knowledge, to which, as I be- 
fore observed, he had no great tendency, and which was the only 
point on which he was enthusiastic and gratuitous. I do not blame 
him for what he taught us of this kind; there was a use in it beyond 
what he was aware of, but it was the only one on which he volun- 
teered any assistance.”—Vol. i. p. 129. 

* * * * * 

“ T was fifteen when I put off my band and blue skirts for a coat 
and neckcloth. I was then first Deputy-Grecian, and I had the hon- 
our of going out of the school in the same rank, at the same age, and 
for the same reason as my friend Charles Lamb. The reason was, 
that I hesitated in my speech. I did not stammer half so badly as I 
used ; and it is very seldom that I halt at a syllable now; but it was 
understood that a Grecian was bound to deliver a public speech be- 
fore he left school, and to go into the Church afterwards: and as I 
could do neither of these things, a Grecian I could not be. So I put 
on my coat and waistcoat; and, what was stranger, my hat, a very 
uncomfortable addition to my sensations. For eight years I had gone 
bareheaded, save now and then a few inches of pericranium, when the 
little cap, no larger than a crumpet, was stuck on one side, to the 
mystification of the old ladies in the streets. 

“7 then cared as little for the rains as for anything else. I had 
now a vague sense of worldly trouble, and of a great and serious 
change in my condition, besides which, I had to quit my old cloisters, 
and my playmates, and long habits of all sorts; so that what was a 
very happy moment to schoolboys in general, was to me one of the 
most painful in my life. I surprised my schoolfellows and my master 
with the melancholy of my tears. I took leave of my books, of my 
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friends, of my seat in the grammar school, of my good-hearted nurse 
and her daughter, of my bed, of the cloisters, and of the very pump 
out of which I had taken so many delicious draughts, as if I should 
never see them again, though I meant to come every day. The fatal 
hat was put on; my father was come to fetch me. 


“ We, hand in hand, with strange new steps and slow, 
Through Holborn took our meditative way.” 
Vol. i. pp. 182-184. 


We have Hunt, soon after, haunting the book-stalls, and writing 
verses; the verses, if we may take his own word for it, were good 
for nothing. His father, however, made a book of them; and 
found subscribers among the members of his old congregations. 
Soon after its publication, he visited Oxford, and was introduced, 
with his fresh laurels, to an old poet—nay, a Professor of poetry, 
whose crown was fading; a good-natured man, with a face 
like a Houhynnm. Professor Kett hoped that the young poet 
would receive “ inspiration from the Muse of Warton.” Hunt’s 
book was one of imitations throughout. We speak of it from his 
own report, which our recollection confirms, for we remember to 
have seen it in our teens—“ When George the Third was 
King.” It was everywhere successful; nobody could say a 
word against it, for it was all it pretended to be. Among the 
compliments paid him, however, were some gentle dissuasives 
against authorship; and on this occasion he generally thought of 
some smart replies after the opportunity of uttering them had 
past away. This must often happen to timid boys, and to men 
too; to all, who have a recollection of what is due to others, as 
well as what is becoming to themselves ; but we think, if these 
things be subject of history, it would be as well for the narrator to 
confine himself to what was said, instead of indulging himself in 
imagining what might be said by a readier lad under the same 
circumstances. We rather admire the boy than the man in this 
part of the case, and our admiration of the boy would be greater 
if we supposed him to have thought of these bon-mots and held 
his tongue. Still here they are, and let our readers judge be- 
tween us. 


*« T was introduced to literati, and shown about among parties. My 
father taking me to see Dr. Raine, Master of the Charter-House ; the 
Doctor, who was very kind and pleasant, but who probably drew none 
of our deductions in favour of the young writer’s abilities, warned me 
against the perils of authorship; adding, as a final dehortative, that 
‘ the shelves were full.’ It was not till we came away, that 1 thought 
of an answer, which I conceived would have ‘ annihilated’ him. 
‘ Then, sir,’ (I should have said,) ‘ we will make another.’ Not 
having been in time with this repartee, I felt all that anguish of un- 
deserved and unnecessary defeat, which has-been so pleasantly de- 
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scribed in the Miseries of Human Life. This, thought I, would have 
been an answer befitting a poet, and calculated to make a figure in 
biography. 

*“ A mortification that I encountered at a house in Cavendish 
Square affected me less, though it surprised me a good deal more. I 
had been held up, as usual, to the example of the young gentlemen, 
and the astonishment of the young ladies, when, in the course of the 
dessert, one of mine host’s daughters, a girl of exuberant spirits, and 
not of the austerest breeding, came up to me, and, as if she had disco- 
vered that I was not so young as I pretended to be, exclaimed, What 
a beard you have got, at the same time convincing herself of the 
truth of her discovery, by taking hold of it! Had I been a year or 
two older, I should have taken my revenge. As it was, I know not 
how I behaved, but the next aang I hastened to have a beard no 
longer. 

‘ IT was now a man, and ‘oti not to be out of countenance 
next time. Not long afterwards, my grandfather, sensible of the new 
fame of his family, but probably alarmed at the fruitless consequences 
to which it might lead, sent me word, that if I would come to Phila- 
delphia, ‘ he would make a man of me.’ I sent word, in return, 
‘ That men grew in England as well as America ;’ an answer which 
repaid me for the loss of my apothegm at Dr. Raine’s.”—Vol. i. pp. 
194, 195. 


Our author passes on to give an account of Franklin, in his 
estimate of whom we find some striking writing, and the happy 


phra: se by which he designates money -making as the “ lay super- 
stition of modern times. 

Maurice, the author of “ Indian Antiquities,” was employed 
in preparing Catalogues at the British Museum—Hunt remem- 
bers him with affection. 


“‘Maurice’s ‘ Hymns to the Gods of India,’ were as good as Sir 
William Jones’s; and his attention to the amatory theology of the 
country (allowing for his deficiency in the language) as close. He 
was not so fortunate in retaining a wife whom he loved as Sir Wil- 
liam. I have heard him lament, in very genuine terms, his widowed 
condition, and the task of finishing the great manuscript catalogue of 
the Museum books, to which his office had bound him. This must 
have been a torture, physical as well as moral, for he had weak eyes, 
and wrote with a magnifying glass as big as the palm of his hand. 
With this, in a tall thick handwriting, as if painting a set of rails, he 
was to finish the folio catalogues, and had produced the seven volumes 
of Indian Antiquities! Nevertheless he seemed to lament his destiny 
rather in order to accommodate the weakness of his lachrymal organs, 
than out of any mental uneasiness; for with the aspect, he had the 
spirits of a boy; and his laughter would follow his tears with a happy 
incontinence. He was always catching cold, and getting well of it 
after dinner. 

*¢ Many a roast fowl and bottle of wine have Lenjoyed with Thomas 
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Maurice, in his rooms at the British Museum; and if I thought the 
reader, as well as myself, had not a regard for him, I would not have 
opened their doors. They were in a turret in the court-yard walls, 
and exist, alas! no longer. I never passed them without remembering 
how he used to lay down his magnifying glass, take both my hands, 
and condescend to anticipate the pleasant chat we should have about 
authors and books over his wine; I say condescend, because, though 
he did not affect anything of that sort, it was a remarkable instance 
of his good nature, and his freedom from pride, to place himself on a 
level, in this manner, with a youth in his teens, and pretend that I 
brought him as mueh amusement as he gave. Owing to the exclu- 
sive notions I entertained of friendship, I mystified him by answering 
the ‘ Dear Sirs’ of his letters in a more formal manner. I fear it 
induced him to make unfavourable comparisons of my real disposi- 
tion with my behaviour at table ; and, it must be allowed, that having 
no explanation on the subject, he had a right to be mystified. Some- 
how or other, (I believe it was because a new Dulcinea ealled me else- 
where,) the acquaintance dropped, and I did not see him for many 
ears. 

“* He died, notwithstanding his wine and catarrhs, at a good old 
age, writing verses to the last, and showing what a young heart he 
retained by his admiration of nature ; and, undoubtedly, this it was 
that enabled him to live so long; for though the unfeeling are apt 
to outlast the sensitive during a sophisticate and perplexing state of 
society, it is astonishing how long a cordial pulse will keep playing 
if allowed reasonably to have its way. Were the lives of mankind 
as natural as they should be, and their duties rendered as cheerful, 
the Maurices and Horaces would outlast all the formalists buttoned 
up in denial, as surely as the earth spins round, and the pillars fall.” 
—Vol. i. pp. 204, 205. 

We have next an account of Leigh Hunt’s “ Introduction to 
Prose Writing,” and some pleasant gossip about the actors, who, 
in his early days occupied the public mind. In this part of his 
book there is absolutely nothing that he has not published be- 
fore. This is no reason why it should not be preserved in these 
volumes ; but we have no great reverence for the stage, or for 
play-writers or play-goers, and so pass on to take our chance of 
finding something more new and more interesting. Theatrical 
criticism had now become Hunt’s line in life. He was an author 
by profession ; and the newspaper press, a department which re- 
quires continued activity of mind and body, constituted his pro- 
per business. To a man of Hunt's social temperament, the 
society in which this mode of life placed him, must have been 
pleasant, and very mischievous. To live on ordinary good terms 
with theatrical manager, or theatrical critic, or even the humblest 
actor, implies a life in which flattery must be the language of 
the lips, perhaps of the inner mind. Any other course must 
have the effect of rousing a nest of wasps; and to be stung to 
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death by wasps is a thing to be avoided. The extent to which 
the world knows nothing whatever, of the Shakspeares and 
Rosciuses of any given day, is to themselves unintelligible, and 
thus disappointment is sure to come when any accident varies 
the circle in which they have been living. Still the circle is for 
a while a happy one. The critic bestows immortality at will. 
Author and actor receive it as if it were a just right, and all goes 
well, till some fine day the critic shows his power, and refuses to 
honour the poet’s draft on the bank of Parnassus. Then comes 
the evil day. Before that, however, late hours and lobster salads 
may have done their business, and dyspepsia may remind one 
or other of the brotherhood of man’s mortality. 

Hunt found he lived too fast. He ate too much; he drank 
too much; perhaps he wrote too much. He staid up each night 
too late. He fell into a state of “ nervousness” amounting to 
hypochondria, which lasted several menths. He sought to cure 
it by abstinence, and this made him worse. Vegetable diets and 
milk diets were in vain tried. The sick horse for whom, after 
everything else failed, oats were at last prescribed, was but a type 
of our poet. A physician ordered him meat and wine in moder- 
ate doses, at proper hours, and he recovered. He moves about, 
riding on horseback, in company with his surgeon. Each day he 
becomes more cheerful, and at last he gets married. 


“ T was now again in a state of perfect comfort and enjoyment, the 
gayer for the cloud which had gone, though occasionally looking back 
on it with gravity, and prepared, alas! or rather preparing myself, by 
degrees, to undergo it again in the course of a few years, by relapsing 
into a sedentary life. Suffer as I might have done, I had not, it 
seems, suffered enough. However, the time was very delightful while 
it lasted. I thoroughly enjoyed my books, my walks, my companions, 
my verses ; and I had never ceased to be ready to fall in love with the 
first tender-hearted damsel that should encourage me. Now it was a 
fair charmer, and now a brunette; now a girl who sung, ora girl who 
danced ; now one that was merry, or was melancholy, or seemed to 
care for nothing, or for everything, or was a good friend, or a good 
sister, or a good daughter. With this last, who completed her con- 
quest by reading verses better than I had ever yet heard I ultimately 
became wedded for life ; and she reads verses better than ever to this 
day, especially some that shall be nameless.”—Vol. i. pp. 311, 312. 


The young lady seems to have found out the way to our hero’s 
heart. His mother had won her lover by listening to him read- 
ing poems, and plays, and sermons with impassioned recitation. 
It is no bad way. A silent young lady, and a declamatory young 
gentleman displaying his own powers, and delighted to find a 
sympathizing auditor! Then, if a man has little to say for him- 
self, itis no bad thing to have Milton, or Shakspeare, or Tillot- 
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son pleading for him; but the lady of our hero’s love knew a 
trick worth ten of this; a trick calculated not only to catch, but 
to keep the heart. Think of her uttering his own notes; bribing 
him with his own coin; little matter whether it was good or bad, 
it answered its purpose. ‘There was one believer in the verses, 
and to him the spell was addressed,—on him the charm was 
tried. 
‘“‘ My verses that day she had sung, 
And given them a charm so divine, 
As only her musical tongue 
Could infuse into verses of mine ; 
The more that I heard, I esteemed 
The work of my fancy the more ; 
And even to myself never seemed 
So tuneful a poet before.” 


Even to married men, the world has its cares and its plea- 
sures, and business must be minded. Hunt had already tried 
his ’prentice hand on prose as well as verse. A present of the 
British Classics made him acquainted with the “ Connoisseur,” 
and “ Essays by Mr. Town, Junior,” in imitation of the manner 
of the “ Connoisseur,” were the immediate consequence. They 
were printed in some newspaper, and he was sent copies for his 
friends. Colman, Thornton, and the poet Cowper were the au- 
thors, whom, perhaps without knowing their names, the young es- 
sayist, who was then day by day forming the graceful style which 
distinguishes his writings, was sedulously imitating. Voltaire, 
seen through some dim translation, also attracted him. Then 
there was Fielding and Smollett. Jolnson’s Lives of the Poets 
was one of his books; and whatever he read affected his own 
writing more directly than augured well. Pope’s “¢ Rape of the 
Lock” was echoed in its more marked cadences by something 
called the “ Battle of the Bridal Ring.” He read Lord Hol- 
land’s Life of Guillen de Castro, and this awoke the slumbering 
passion of Tragedy. A drama on the subject of the Cid was 
the first-fruits of this new passion; and this was accepted at 
Drury Lane; but some alteration being required by the man- 
ager, the author withdrew it. From a dramatic poet he be- 
came a dramatic critic, and wrote about plays and play-actors in 
‘¢ Bell’s Weekly Messenger,” and the “ News.” Soon after his 
marriage, in conjunction with his brother, he started the paper 
by which he was chiefly known till the publication of his very 
beautiful poem of “ Rimini.” 

The “ Examiner” was an exceedingly clever paper; and 
Hunt is fairly to be classed with the essayists whom it was his 
ambition to emulate. Our recollection of it is altogether favour- 
able. There was always an exceedingly pleasant account of 
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books; and the books—which was so much the better—were 
not always new books. There was in Hunt’s writing a good deal 
of affectation, and there was the appearance of more, arising 
chiefly from his assuming, in imitation of the old essayists, a char- 
acter made up of imagined peculiarities of position, differing 
more or less from the realities of life. The actual and the fan- 
cied were not very skilfully united, but there was everywhere 
earnestness—everywhere mind at w ork ; ; and the class of Hunt’s 
readers who were interested with this part of his publication, and 
who never read one word of its politics, felt affectionately towards 
aman whom they never saw, and were never likely to see. This 
effect we know to have been produced ; and such effect could not 
be produced without great power, nor, we may say, without great 
good-nature manifesting itself in his writings. In politics the 
Examiner affected to have no party, and perhaps had none. It cer- 
tainly did not range itself under any particular section of politi- 
cians, but seemed to work its own way—substituting some instinct 
or sentiment where you looked for a statistical fact, and being 
perhaps less often misled, on the whole, by this way of working, 
than if it had taken such facts, as might answer to support pre- 
conceived opinions, from the Blue Books. There were often 
good articles in it on every subject that it professed to discuss ; 
but the best were Hunt’s own. These were for the most part 
written in the first person, and the author was indicated either 
by name or by a peculiar signature. Hunt when he commenced 
the Examiner was a clerk in the War Office. His journal soon 
was found to be opposed in everything to the party in power, 
and he gave up his clerkship and stuck by his newspaper. 
About this time he became acquainted with Mr. Hill, the pro- 
prietor of the Monthly Mirror; and with him he used to meet 
Campbell, Theodore Hooke, Mathews, and the Smiths, James 
and Horace. His accounts of all will repay the reader who re- 
fers to his volumes; but to us there is more interest in his de- 
scriptions of some dinners at Hunter’s the bookseller in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, which brought him acquainted with Fuseli 
and Bonnycastle :— 


“ Fuseli was a man with energetic features, and a white head of 
hair. Our host’s daughter, then a little girl, used to call him the 
white-headed lion. He combed his hair up from the forehead ; and 
as his whiskers were large, his face was set in a kind of hairy frame, 
which, in addition to the fierceness of his look, really gave him an 
aspect of that sort; otherwise, his features were rather sharp than 
round. He would have looked much like an old military officer if 
his face, besides its real energy, had not affected more. There was 
the same defect in it as in his pictures. Conscious of not having all 
the strength he wished, he endeavoured to make out for it by violence 
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and pretension. He carried this so far, as to look fiercer than usual 
when he sat for his picture. His friend and engraver, Mr. Hough- 
ton, drew an admirable likeness of him in this state of dignified 
extravagance. He is sitting back in his chair, leaning on his hand, 
but looking ready to pounce withal. His notion of repose was like 
that of Pistol: 


* Now, Pistol, lay thy head on Fury’s lap.’ 


Agreeably to this over-wrought manner, he was reckoned, I believe, 
not quite so bold as he might have been. He painted horrible pic- 
tures, as children tell horrible stories; and was frightened at his own 
lay-figures. Yet he would hardly have talked as he did about his 
terrors, had he been as timid as some supposed him. With the 
affected, impression is the main thing, let it be produced how it may. 
A student of the Academy told me, that Mr. Fuseli coming in one 
night, when a solitary candle had been put on the floor in a corner of 
a& room to produce some effect or other, he said it looked ‘ like a 
damned soul.’ This was by the way of being Dantesque, as Michael 
Angelo was. Fuseli was an ingenious caricaturist of that master, 
making great bodily displays of mental energy, and being ostentatious 
with his limbs and muscles, in proportion as he could not draw them. 
A leg or an arm was to be thrust down one’s throat, because he knew we 
should dispute the truth of it. In the indulgence of this wilfulness of 
purpose, generated partly by impatience of study, partly by want of 
sufficient genius, and no doubt also by a sense of superiority to artists 
who could do nothing but draw correctly ; he cared for no time, place, 
or circumstance in his pictures. A set of prints after his designs, for 
Shakspeare and Cowper, exhibit a chaos of mingled genius and ab- 
surdity, such as perhaps was never before seen. He endeavoured to 
bring Michael Angelo’s Apostles and Prophets, with their superhuman 
ponderousness of intention, into the commonplace of modern life. A 
student reading in a garden, is all over intensity of muscle; and the 
quiet tea-table scene in Cowper, he has turned into a preposterous 
conspiracy of huge men and women, all bent on showing their thews 
and postures, with dresses as fantastical as their minds. One gentle- 
man, of the existence of whose trowsers you are not aware till you see 
the terminating line of the ancle, is sitting and looking grim on a sofa, 
with his hat on, and no waistcoat. Yet there is real genius in his de- 
signs for Milton, though disturbed as usual, by strainings after the 
energetic. His most extraordinary mistake, after all, is said to have 
been on the subject of his colouring. It was a sort of livid green, like 
brass diseased. Yet they say, when praised for one of his pictures, he 
would modestly observe, ‘It is a pretty colour.’ This might have 
been a jest on his part, if remarkable stories had not been told of the 
mistakes made by other people with regard to colour. Sight seems 
the least agreed upon of all the senses. Fuseli was lively and inter- 
esting in conversation, but not without his usual faults of violence 
and pretension. Nor was he always as decorous as an old man ought 
to be, especially one whose turn of mind is not of the lighter and 
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more pleasurable cast. The licenses he took were coarse, and had 
not sufficient regard to his company. Certainly they went a great 
deal beyond his friend Armstrong, to whose account, I believe, Fuseli’s 
passion for swearing was laid. ‘The poet condescended to be a great 
swearer, and Fuseli thought it energetic to swear like him. His 
friendship with Bonnycastle had something childlike and agreeable in 
it. They came and went together for years, like a couple of old 
schoolboys. ‘They also, like boys, rallied one another, and some- 
times made a singular display of it, Fuseli, at least; for it was he that 

yas the aggressor. I remember one day Bonnycastle told a story of a 
Frenchman whom he had received at his house at Woolwich, and who 
invited him, in return, to visit him in Paris, if ever he should cross 
the water. ‘The Frenchman told me,’ said he, ‘ that he had a superb 
local. When I went to Paris, I called on him, and found he had a 
good prospect out of his window ; but his superb local was at a hair- 
dresser’s, up two pair of stairs.’ 

“© ¢ Vel, vel!’ said Fuseli impatiently, (for though he spoke and 
wrote English remarkably well, he never got rid of his Swiss pronun- 
ciation,) ‘ Vel, vay not? vay not? Vat is to hinder his local being 
superb for all thtat ? 

“ ¢T don’t see,’ returned Bonnycastle, ‘ how a barber’s house in an 
alley can be a superb local.’ 

*“¢ You don’t! Vell—but thtat is not the barber's fault—it is 
yours.’ 

*¢ ¢ How do you make that out? I’m not an alley,’ 

“ ¢ No, but you are coarsedly eegnorant.’ 

**¢ IT may be as ignorant as you are polite; but you don’t prove 
anything.’ 

** * Thte thtevil I doant! Did you not say he had a faine prospect 
out of window ?’ 

*« ¢ Yes, he had a prospect fine enough.’ 

“ ¢ Vel, that constituted his superb local. A superb local is not a 
barber’s shop, by Goade! but a faine situation. But thtat is your 
coarsed eegnorance of thte language.’ 

* Another time on Bonnycastle’s saying that there were no longer 
any auto-da-f¢és, Fuseli said he did not know that. ‘ At all events,” 
said he, ‘ if you were to go into Spain, they would havo an auto-da-fé 
immediately, oan thte strength of your appearance.’ 

** Bonnycastle was a good fellow. He was a tall, gaunt, long- 
headed man, with large features and spectacles, and a deep internal 
voice, with a twang of rusticity in it; and he goggled over his plate 
like a horse. I often thought that a bag of corn would have hung 
well on him. THis laugh was equine, and showed his teeth upwards 
at the sides. Wordsworth, who notices similar mysterious manifes- 
tations on the part of donkeys, would have thought it ominous. 

Sonnycastle was passionately fond of quoting Shakspeare, and telling 
stories; and if the Edinburgh Review had just come out, would give 
us all the jokes in it. Ile had once a hypochondriacal disorder of 
long duration; and he told us that he should never forget the com- 
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fortable sensation given him one night during this disorder, by his 
knocking a landlord, that was insolent to him, down the man’s stair- 
case. On the strength of this piece of energy (having first ascer- 
tained that the offender was not killed) he went to bed, and had a 
sleep of unusual soundness. Perhaps Bonnycastle thought more highly 
of his talents than the amount of them strictly warranted ; a mistake 
to which scientific men appear to be more liable than others, the uni- 
verse they work in being so large, and their universality (in Bacon’s 
sense of the word) being often so small. But the delusion was not 
only pardonable, but desirable, in a man so zealous in the perform- 
ance of his duties, and so much of a human being to all about him as 
Bonnycastle was. It was delightful one day to hear him speak with 
complacency of a translation which had appeared of one of his books 
in Arabic. which began by saying on the part of the translator, that 
‘it had pleased God, for the advancement of human knowledge, to 
raise us up a Bonnyeastle.’ Some of his stories were a little roman- 
tic, and no less authentic. He had an anecdote of a Scotchman, who 
boasted of being descended from the Admirable Crichton,—in proof 
of which the Scotchman said he had ‘a grit quantity of table-leenen 
in his possassion, marked A.C.—Admirable Creechton.’ ”—Vol. ii. 
pp. 36-42. 

If Achilles be the hero of the Iliad, there is still room for 
other figures. Leigh Hunt has not only survived many kings, 
but many dynasties. Constitutions have risen and sunk—the 
game of loyalty and the game of treason have both been played 
all over the earth since the days when empires moved about like 
clouds at the motions of the enchanted wand of the Examiner. 
It is good of the aged journalist to call to our minds that there 
were such men as Napoleon and George the Third; and we are 
not sorry to be able to give our readers the picture of one of the 
kings that illustrated the era of our autobiographer :— 


‘** George the Third was a very brave and honest man. He feared 
nothing on earth, and acted according to his convictions. But, un- 
fortunately, his convictions were at the mercy of a will far greater 
than his understanding; and hence his courage became obstinacy, 
and his honesty the dupe of his inclinations. He was the son of a 
father with little brain, and of a mother who had diseased blood : in- 
deed, neither of his parents were healthy. He was brought up in 
rigid principles of morality on certain points, by persons who are 
supposed to have evaded them in their own conduct; he was taught 
undue notions of kingly prerogative; he was suffered to grow up, 
nevertheless, in homely as well as shy and moody habits; and while 
acquiring a love of power tending to the violent and uncontrollable, 
he was not permitted to have a taste of it till he became his own 
inaster. The consequences of this training were an extraordinary 
mixture of domestic virtue with official duplicity; of rustical, me- 
chanical tastes, and popular manners, with the most exalted ideas of 
authority; of a childish and self-betraying cunning, with the most 
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stubborn reserves; of fearfulness with sordidness; good-nature with 
unforgivingness ; and of the health and strength of temperance and 
self-denial, with the last weaknesses of understanding, and passions 
that exasperated it out of its reason. The English nation were 
pleased to see in him a crowning specimen of themselves—a royal 
John Bull. They did not discover till too late (perhaps have not yet 
discovered) how much of the objectionable, as well as the respectable, 
lies hidden in the sturdy nickname invented for them by Arbuthnot; 
how much the animal in it predominates over the intellectual; and 
how terribly the bearer of it may be overdriven, whether in a royal 
or a national shape. ‘They had much better get some new name for 
themselves worthy of the days of Queen Victoria, and of the hopes of 
the world.”—Vol. ii. pp. 54, 55. 


Hunt and his brother published another periodical work, 
called “ The Reflector.” It was a quarterly publication. Hunt 
tells of its success. At the fourth number, however, it stopped 
for want of funds. What Hunt calls success seems to mean little 
more than that the contributors praised their own and each 
other’s papers. In this publication Hunt printed a poem called 
“The Feast of the Poets,” the playful nature of which, he says, 
offended most of the tuneful fraternity to such a degree, that 
their resentment affected his future fortunes. In it he attacked 
Giftord, provoked, he says, by Gifford’s unfeeling abuse of some 
woman who, when all other trades failed, took to writing love- 
verses. Hunt, in this jew desprit, spoke with levity of Scott; 
and for this too he had a reason which satisfied him. In his 
edition of Dryden, Scott called an act of Charles the Second’s 
“ ungenerous,” which, if entire credence could be given to it, 
deserved to be designated as base and murderous, and this pro- 
voked Hunt’s wrath. Scott could, he thought, be no true poet, 
and he told the world so, thus awaking Sir Walter's hostility, 
which was exhibited in the tone adopted by the reviews with 
which Sir Walter was connected when they treated of Hunt’s 
poetry. Of the part of his narrative which came within Hunt's 
own knowledge we have little doubt—none except such as arises 
from the kind of self-deception with which all men seek to assign 
justifying motives for acts which really can be referred to no dis- 
tinct motive at all; but that Scott ever read the poem in ques- 
tion, we have not the slightest evidence; and that he had any- 
thing whatever to say to any unfriendly reviews of Hunt's 
poems, we wholly disbelieve, as a thing opposed to the whole 
constitution of Scott’s mind, and to every distinguishing trait of 
his character. Had the poem fallen into Scott’s hands, he would 
have been amused with its playfulness, and liked Hunt the bet- 
ter. It is not, however, probable that Scott knew anything of 
Hunt’s poetry, as if so, it would probably be now and then 
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quoted in the Novels. Hunt tells us he offended one class of 
critics by objecting to the monotony of Pope’s versification, and 
another, by laughing at Wordsworth, whom he had not at the 
time read. When he read him he offended Byron by counting 
him inferior to Wordsworth. This trade of authorship must be 
a dangerous one. Every passing thought is registered in print, 
and men become offended, not always unreasonably, by having 
their names obtruded before the public as asses or as geniuses, 
according to the passing whim of perhaps a very sincere but a 
very inconsiderate man; and when they have utterly forgotten 
the provoking folly of the journalist, up he rises in some new 
guise, laying all his misfortunes at the door of the poor people, 
by disquisitions about whom he has made out his livelihood, and 
whose great offence, for the most part, is knowing nothing what- 
ever, and thinking nothing whatever about him. To offend the 
poets, however, was nothing to the other offences for which legal 
penalties were sought and exacted. A libel in the Examiner on 
the Prince Regent brought the hands of the Attorney-General 
on the managers of the journal. We have not courage to read 
over the paper for which Hunt and his brother were convicted ; 
though with an author’s love he now reprints it after an inter- 
val of forty years. But two years’ imprisonment in separate 
gaols, the sentence passed by Lord Ellenborough on the brothers, 
seems a dreadfully severe one for any offence not directly lead- 
ing to a violation of the peace of society; and from Mr. Hunt’s 
account of the matter, such does not seem to have been the char- 
acter of the offence. 

Leigh Hunt was imprisoned in Horsemonger Lane. The 
first month was miserable enough. He then managed to get to 
the part of the establishment called the Infirmary, and went to 
some expense in papering and painting the rooms. There was 
a garden and a cherry-tree. The Prince Regent was out of 
favour with the Whigs; the Examiner was an influential jour- 
nal; and both causes operated, let us hope, together with some 
better feelings, to make Moore and Byron visit Leigh Hunt in 
his “dungeon.” Their visit is one which it can give Hunt no 
great pleasure to remember, as there were faults on all sides which 
disturbed the intimacy arising from that visit. We cannot 
but think, that in his relations with Byron, and in the com- 
ments which Moore has thought himself justified in making on 
them, Hunt was “ sinned against” fully as much as “ sinning.” 
Shelley also, who had known Hunt a little before, became more 
and more attached to him from his sufferings. Bentham visited 
him, and found him playing at battle-dore. He suggested an 
improvement in the constitution of shuttlecocks. I remem- 
ber the surprise of the governor at his local knowledge and 
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his vivacity. ‘ Why, mister,’ said he, ‘his eye is everywhere 
at once.’” 

The full term of Hunt’s imprisonment was completed. He 
tells us of then going to reside in the Edgeware Road, where 
Byron occasionally made visits, and where Wordsworth also 
called on him to thank him for some notice of one of his works. 
Here he finished the story of Rimini, a poem, the greater part of 
which was written in prison. We regret that he has been for 
ever altering this poem. It is very beautiful, both in its original 
form and in the two or three shapes it has since assumed ; but 
the imagination of the reader will not follow the author in these 
successive changes. There is almost no amount of deficiency 
that the accompanying imagination of the reader will not fill up 
when it is once truly evoked; there is no excess which it will 
not pardon. But infirmity of purpose in the author, in other 
words, the want of any intense power of imagination in the mind, 
which would seek to control ours, is fatal to effect. We admire 
Rimini exceedingly ; but when we look in vain for the passages 
that charmed us in the original poem, we forbear to make our- 
selves even acquainted with the work in its new guise. Some 
small blemishes should be removed—even those to us are not 
blemishes—and the poem, in any future edition of Hunt’s works, 
be reprinted from the first copy. We have often meditated 
reading Tasso’s Recast of the “ Jerusalem,” but never had the 
courage to look beyond the destruction of a few favourite stanzas. 

’ When Hunt returned Byron’s visits, he found him in distress, 
arising from his quarrels with his family, and on the eve of his final 
departure from England. <A poet is an animal hard to be tamed ; 
your actual rightly married wife, somehow or other, has no charm 
to keep him quiet, and yet they fix themselves down dully 
enough anywhere they can get beyond the pale of home. Byron’s 
servant was amazed that every woman he ever met—his mother 
included—was able to govern Byron; “ Every one,” said the 
faithful creature, “ but my mistress.” It was pretty much the 
same way with Shelley: he had married for love; and Hunt 
found him now squabbling with his wife, and he is never at rest 
till he breaks loose from the domestic chain. Some of Shelley’s 
—_ had been published in the Examiner; and Hunt, who 
snew him well, tells us some stories which exhibit him as of 
a manly and independent nature, early displayed in conduct 
which was generous, and, considering the objects which he pro- 
posed to himself in life, not imprudent. There is a foolish story 
of his selecting as his partner at a ball, to the surprise and vexation 
of all present, a damsel of blemished reputation. Were this the 
fact, as understood by Hunt, he could not have done her a greater 
mischief; but it is plain there is some mistake in the matter, 
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Of Keats we have some account. Hunt’s criticism on Keats’s 
poetry was what first made it at all truly known. In all the 
works in which he communicated with the public, and they were 
reviews, newspapers, magazines innumerable, Keats’s poetry was 
the subject of his praise. This would have done little. Hunt's or 
any man’s praise is absolutely worth nothing; but what was worth 
something was this, that he everywhere quoted beautiful passages 
from the poems he praised, and these passages gradually fixed 
themselves in the memory of many readers, and blended with all 
their modes of thinking. To Shelley and to Keats Hunt was a 
true friend. From Mr. Milnes’s Remains of Keats, it would 
appear that Keats regarded Hunt and Shelley as disposed to de- 
preciate his powers. This was an indication of mental disease, 
which not unfrequently exhibits itself in distrust of the sufferer’s 
best friends. 

During the time of his intimacy with Keats Hunt published a 
volume of poems, entitled “ Foliage,” of which he speaks with 
undue severity. He translated Tasso’s Aminta, and he wrote 
the essays which appeared under the name of the Indicator. It 
is wonderful that so much which is genial, and calculated to sur- 
vive, should have been produced by a man whose writings were, 
for the most part, suggested by the passing topics of the day, by 
the studies of his friends, or by casual conversations about books, 
and published to make out the means of livelihood. We incline 
to think that Hunt’s collected works would have been better re- 
ceived by the public had it been possible to reproduce them as 
they were originally written,—his reviews for instance, accom- 
panied with his selections from the works which he was often the 
first to bring into notice, instead of the arrangement now adopted, 
of reprinting, under other titles, whatever he at present is not 
disposed to suppress. 

Iunt’s account of Italy is very good and very entertaining ; 
but much of it has been printed before, and we have already 
given as much room as we can spare to this book. On his re- 
turn to England, Hunt resumed the life of an author, which, 
indeed, can scarcely be said to have been for a moment inter- 
rupted during his Italian campaign, considering that all his no- 
tices of the country must have been drawn up from memoranda 
made there. We have a good many extracts from his poems, 
with his own comments explanatory of the “ curious felicity” of 
his language, which is often exceedingly happy ; and we see no 
reason why, like Wordsworth, he should not seek to bring out 
its full meaning, Still it would have been more graceful could 
this have been done for them by others. During the in- 
terval in which Southey sank into inaction, and before Words- 
worth’s appointment to the Laureateship, Hunt, who had re- 
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ceived some personal attentions from the Queen, and who 
thinks of her with feelings of affectionate loyalty, wrote a few 
pleasing poems on such occasions as the birth and baptism of 
some of the royal children; and he discusses at the close of 
these volumes what he calls the question of the Laureateship. 
There could be no unfitness in his appointment to the office. 
Hunt’s poems are often of exceeding beauty. As to the old 
convictions for libel, even if Hunt were the author of para- 
graphs which were some thirty or forty years ago regarded as 
libellous, he has outgrown the feelings in which they originated, 
and he and every one ought to forget their existence. This 
oe question there be—will probably be decided before 
these pages are printed. Had we a voice on the subject, we 
should wish that, in memory of the illustrious dead, and in the 
feeling of gratitude to one of the most graceful writers living, 
the laurel were bestowed on the wife of Southey, as the writer 
whom we have all known and all admired as Caroline Bowles. 

With Mr. Hunt’s speculations, which, as they pass the bounds 
of sense, he probably calls religious and philosophical, we shall 
not meddle. From the account which we have already given of 
him, derived from his own writings, our readers must see that - 
he is an amiable, active-minded man, with no very accurate in- 
formation on the subjects on which he would speak as if from 
the chair, and with no such habits of thoughtfulness as would 
give any peculiar value to what he may think. We therefore 
hope, that instead of the theological work which he tells us he 
has written and means to publish, we may obtain from him other 
legends of Florence, and more such stories as that of Rimini. 
He speaks, we regret to say, much of his declining health; and 
to produce anything genial or good, in poetry especially, health 
is absolutely necessary. In some respects these volumes have 
disappointed us. We should have wished to have learned more 
of Hazlitt and of Godwin, and some others of those whom we 
supposed to have been Mr. Hunt’s familiar friends, than is here 
given. At our distance from London there would have been 
something even of the interest of romance in learning how the 
struggle for daily bread has been carried on for years by those 
who depend on the resources of the literary profession. The 
relations of the author and the bookseller to each other we should 
wish to know more of than has yet been revealed in any of 
these autobiographies-—more, perhaps, than can with proper deli- 
cacy to the feelings of all concerned be ever revealed. 

We think over these volumes with strange compassion for 
almost every person mentioned in them. What unhappiness 
everywhere and of all !—Byron, Keats, Godwin, Shelley, Haz- 
litt, and others yet more miserable—Hunt himself perhaps the 
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happiest and surely deserving so to be, as he seems to have both 
the desire and the power, in a very remarkable degree, of diffus- 
ing happiness around him. Still, many of his most cheerful 
essays are plainly written under the pressure of anxiety for him- 
self or his friends ; and it is to us quite wonderful to witness the 
self-sustaining power that supports him at all times. The saddest 
calamity that can befall the poet, that which Coleridge so 
eloquently describes, seems to have spared Hunt. His imagina- 
tion seems never to have been paralyzed by the reauties of life. 
With what great beauty does Coleridge describe this state of 
mind, in which all its faculties seem, if not destroyed, discrowned 
and obscured : 
“ There was a time when though my path was rough, 
The joy within me dallied with distress, 
And all misfortunes were but as the stuff 
Whence fancy made me dreams of happiness : 
For hope grew round me like the twining vine, 
And fruits and foliage not my own seemed mine. 
But now afflictions bow me down to earth ; 
Nor care I that they rob me of my mirth, 
But, oh! each visitation 
Suspends what Nature gave me at my birth, 
My shaping spirit of imagination. 
For not to think of what I needs must feel, 
But to be still and patient all I can; 
And haply, by abstruse research to steal 
From my own nature all the natural man. 
This was my sole resource, my only plan: 
Till that which suits a part infects the whole, 
And now is almost grown the habit of my soul. 














Hence, viper thoughts, that coil around my mind, 
Reality’s dark dream !” 
CoLrripGEe: Dejection, an Ode. 


We had intended concluding our paper with these lines by 
Coleridge ; but beautiful as they are, we wish for our readers 
and ourselves some relief from their dreadful melancholy ; and 
it is fairer to our author to give a few lines of his own, written 
in his own cheerful and hoping spirit : 


** Fancy ’s the wealth of wealth, the toiler’s hope, 
The poor man’s piecer out, the Art of Nature— 
Painting her landscapes twice ; the Spirit of fact, 
As matter is the Body ; the pure gift 
Of Heaven to poet and to child, which he 
Who retains most in manhood, being a man 
In all things fitting else, is mggt a man; 
Because he wants no human faculty, 

Nor loses one sweet taste of the sweet world.” 
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Art. VII.— Report of the Adjourned Debate in the House of 
Commons on the English Universities. July 18, 1850. 


In our last Number we discussed the Scottish Universities, 
their condition and prospects: we are now about to speak of 
those of England. The few allusions which we then made to 
the latter were merely such as seemed necessary for the sake of 
contrast, and need in no way prejudice an independent consider- 
ation of them now on a larger scale. Academical establishments 
are, indeed, so closely connected with the other institutions of a 
country, and with the general state of feeling of which these insti- 
tutions are at once the result and the cause, that they cannot well 
be surveyed, except from a peculiarly national and local point of 
view. The English Church, the English press, the habits of Eng- 
lish society, in a word the English character, are all so many rea- 
sons why we should reserve the ancient seats of English learning 
for our distinct and separate regard. Our plan leads us, on the 
present occasion, to treat of them exclusively, as if there were no 
others in existence; to examine their relation to England and 
Englishmen, without taking into account any countervailing in- 
fluence which may be at work in other parts of the empire, so that 
some kind of compromise and harmony may perhaps be required, 
in order to adjust our estimate of the general aspect of the higher 
education in Great Britain. Such an adjustment we cannot now 
promise. We must leave it to the thoughtful candour of the 
reader. The position of the University question in England is of 
a nature which may well engross all our attention during the 
space which we can command, and those who follow us are not 
likely to complain that the sphere occupied is too narrow to ad- 
mit of deep or extensive interest. We may add, that our facts 
will, in many cases, be borrowed from Oxford alone, but that 
their general import will be found to affect Cambridge no less, 
the past and present fortunes of the two Universities, as com- 
pared with other educational bodies, being substantially the 
same, while there is no ground for supposing that any future cir- 
cumstances in affecting the one will leave the other untouched. 

It is of course necessary that our survey should be in some 
measure historical. A national institution, to be properly com- 
prehended, must be contemplated in more than one stage of its 
development; and the peculiar circumstances of the English 
Universities, so far from making them an exception to the rule, 
only bring them more unmistakably under its operation, We 
have nothing to do, however, with mere antiquarianism, or a 
minute scrutiny of dates and events, useful as such researches 
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are, and essential as a ground-work for inquiry. In profiting by 
the discoveries of others, our study has not been to add to them, 
nor is it our business needlessly to repeat them. We can but 
attempt a sketch of their results, describing so much of the past 
as may serve to illustrate the present, and perhaps, though this 
is more than usually uncertain, give us some assurance for the 
future. 

Passing over the origin of the English Universities, which, 
like that of most things in the world that command our respect 
and sympathy, is involved in somewhat mythical obscurity, let 
us look at them as they existed during the three centuries pre- 
vious to the Reformation. It is at the beginning of that period 
that we first hear of them under that name—a name which is 
nothing more than the legal term for a corporation, as being a 
collection of individuals; while unincorporated they had been 
called studia generalia, places for teaching all branches of learning. 
Each of the Universities is thus a body presided over by a Chan- 
cellor, and having the power of conferring degrees in the several 
Faculties. These degrees are both certificates of proficiency and 
licenses to teach. Whatever may have been the case formerly, 
they have by this time acquired a technical significance. The 
voluntary system has been superseded by something more regu- 
lar and organized. The titles of Bachelor, Master, and Doctor 
have come to mark distinct ranks in each Faculty. None but 
graduates can teach; and all graduates are bound to teach; the 
Bachelors reading lectures under the auspices of their superiors, 
as a sort of exercise for themselves, the Masters and Doctors 
being the full instructors of the students. This compulsory ré- 
gime gradually becomes modified to suit the general convenience. 
The laws of demand and supply make it possible to relax the ob- 
ligation by abridging the period of teaching, or, in academical 
language, of regency, required from each Master or Doctor. All 
are not wanted to be teaching always, or even for a considerable 
time together. Some are willing to take more of their share of 
work ; others are equally anxious to take less; and the division 
of labour begins to operate. The time of necessary regency is 
made shorter and shorter; at last, though nominally continued, 
its labours are made dispensable altogether, the voluntary regents 
being relied on for the performance of all necessary duties. The 
élite of these volunteers are finally secured to the University by 
another innovation. Up to this point the regents had been sup- 
ported by fees from the students, at first, perhaps, varying in 
amount, but afterwards, at least during the times with which we 
are at present concerned, authoritatively fixed. Such a mode of 
payment, however regulated, must still have been rather preca- 
rious; and the object of the new boon was to diminish this evil. 
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Certain sums are guaranteed to certain men, in consideration of 
lectures to be delivered on the various subjects of knowledge. 
These salaries seem to have been derived from various sources— 
the bounty of the government, or of private individuals, taxes on 
the pupils instructed, taxes on the regents exempted from the 
duty of instructing; but the general effect was the same, to give 
the lecturer a permanent income, and thus retain the services of 
efficient men. The authorities whom we have been able to 
consult afford us no means of judging of the time when this 
guarantee first began to be made. No permanent foundation of 
the kind appears to have been established at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge till the end of the fifteenth or beginning of the sixteenth 
century ; a time at which various other developments had taken 
place; but there may very well have been occasional benefac- 
tions at an earlier date, so as to constitute the existence of 
salaried lecturers a feature in the University system, as it 
showed itself in the days of its fullest activity. Once intro- 
duced, they soon outstripped the competition of the unsalaried 
regents, drawing off their pupils, and engrossing the title of Pro- 
fessors, which had been originally shared by all teachers within 
the academical precincts. No positive check, however, was 
placed on the educational tendencies of the ordinary graduates. 
After the time of their necessary regency was expired, they were 
still allowed to lecture if they were so minded. ‘The limited num- 
ber of schools or public lecture-rooms may have operated as a 
kind of restriction : still, in Oxford at least, accommodation must 
have been sufficiently extensive to take in other classes than 
those of the regular professors, if the latter bore any proportion 
to the professorial staff existing after the Reformation. More- 
over, the importance of all regents, as such, is emphatically recog- 
nised in the constitution of each University. Each has two 
Houses of Assembly, of which that of the regents is the upper— 
the House, in fact, of the working residents; and it possesses 
apparently a kind of veto on the proceedings of the other, which 
mainly consists of those whose regency is past. 

Hitherto we have been speaking of the educators; we now 
come to the students. These no doubt would originally flock to 
the Universities from the mere love of learning, hoping in time 
to become teachers themselves. So long as teaching was com- 
pulsory on graduates, Oxford and Cambridge must have been 
arge training schools. Afterwards as their scope became en- 
larged, they would admit pupils who wished to pass through the 
course as a preparation for practical life. A degree was a license 
not only to teach but to practise in the particular Faculty in 
which it was conferred. Others would come up without any 
special views at all, because it was thought right that they 
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should be instructed in the liberal arts. So we find noblemen 
and even princes of the blood sent up to have the benefit of the 
curriculum. In the early beginning of a University, the stu- 
dents would, of course, lodge wherever they could. Before long, 
however, the lecturers would naturally wish to have some gene- 
ral control over the living of their pupils and future associates. 
Houses would naturally spring up, occupied solely by undergra- 
duates, with a graduate as principal. These were called Halls, 
existing under the shadow of the University, but not absolutely 
dependent on it; rented according to an agreement between the 
owners and the academical officers, and subject to academical 
visitation, but otherwise democratical in their constitution; the 
scholars choosing their own principal, and the Chancellor having 
no power to refuse his sanction to the establishment. Three 
hundred halls are said to have existed in Oxford towards the 
commencement of the 14th century. We do not find that the 

rincipals of the halls had of necessity anything to do with the 
instruction of their boarders. A century earlier a statute had 
been passed, obliging all students to attach themselves to the 
lectures of some one doctor or master—an infringement of the 
perfect freedom which must have subsisted at first; but there 
restraint seems to have stopped. Probably with the rise of the 
professors a further restriction came in,—that making attendance 
at certain specified lectures the passport to a particular degree ; 
this, however, would merely mark the further growth of the Uni- 
versity system. Yet it must not be inferred that no premium 
was placed on the Halls. The University gradually began to 
discountenance all unattached students (chamber dekyns, as they 
were called); and early in the 15th century, it was enacted, 
that every one must belong to some authorized residence. Thus 
the University system appears complete—a democratic commu- 
nity with a chief magistrate, carrying out the work of education, 
providing salaries for its more distinguished teachers, while not 
rejecting the competition of volunteers, compressing the irregu- 
lar energies of its own members by stricter discipline and a more 
defined organization, yet in all its changes adding to its original 
capabilities as a national seminary, and to its acquired independ- 
ence as a corporate body. 

But the academical world acknowledged the existence of 
another element, of which we have as yet made no mention. It 
was not coeval with the University, but it was introduced soon 
after the educational republic had begun to constitute itself, and 
at the time when the constitution was effected, it had become a 
most important estate of the realm. A resident in Oxford or 
Cambridge, in the days of Edward I., if asked to enumerate the 
resources of his University, would have dwelt with peculiar plea- 
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sure on the bright examples of munificence lately sect by two or 
three exalted personages in the foundation of Colleges. The 
three hundred halls were doubtless on the whole a boon even to 
the poorer students, who must have had a better chance of lead- 
ing a sober and studious life under academical protection, than 
if they had to take up with such quarters as the cheaper parts 
of the town would supply. But a collegiate endowment was an 
absolute yift. ‘Those who had the good fortune to partake of its 
favours were provided at once with lodging and board, and per- 
haps some small stipend in addition. They were placed in Col- 
lege in order that they might have the privilege of attending the 
University lectures without the cost of residence. It was but a 
small return which their religious founder required them to 
make, of devoting{themselves, each in his order, to the service of 
the Church, praying for the soul of the deceased benefactor, and 
reciting the divine office daily at the canonical hours. ‘Their 
course of study over, they would live as clerks rather than as 
preachers. ‘They owed their position to their poverty and their 
ascertained or presumed morality, more than to their intellect: 
and if they could not always improve it by their learning, they 
might by their piety. ‘To their junior members—and it should be 
recollected that boys went to the University then as they might 
go to school now—they might afford instruction, in addition to 
that derived from the regent or the professor: but they were not 
calculated to contribute greatly to the sum of academical know- 
ledge. In later times, as the idea of a college became more de- 
veloped in the minds of magnificent projectors, like some of those 
who combined the offices of Bishop and Chancellor of England, 
attempts were made, in at least one instance, to render the 
college teaching a direct benefit to the University by the endow- 
ment of professorships having a share in the college emoluments, 
and as open to foreign competition as was the University itself. 
But in general the colleges only professed to benefit the Uni- 
versity through the uncertain medium of their own members. 
The Maa interests which they advanced were those of the 
Church. Strictly speaking, they were not monastic houses: but 
their practical effect was to introduce an element analogous to 
that of monasticism into a seminary for general culture. Their 
members were mostly bound by a code of the most elaborate 
strictness, far exceeding the common requirements of academical 
discipline, unalterable by any human power, which indeed they 
were forbidden to invoke or to accept, and inviolable by them- 
selves without the guilt of perjury. The circumstances of their 
election, in which the claims of indigency and good conduct were 
further narrowed by local preferences, might not unreasonably be 
counted upon as a security for passive obedience, as gratitude and 
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ecclesiastical zeal were not likely to be weakened by too much 
intellectual independence. 

But it was soon evident that these collegiate foundations 
were destined to hold no subordinate place. Though theirs was 
no mushroom growth, capable of springing up in a night, they 
increased and multiplied rapidly. Each century added four 
or five to their number, till at the beginning of Henry VIIL’s 
reign, twelve Colleges might be counted in Oxford alone. 
Richly endowed, they appeared to have more of the essentials of 
permanence than any other part of the University. There was 
already some cause to fear that learning might not prove able 
to support itself. The improvements of the mechanism of the 
University were required not more to regulate exuberant life 
than to provide against decay. In 1401, an ecclesiastic, writing 
in defence of things established, admits the Church to have de- 
creased in inward worth, since it increased in outward splendour, 
but contends that it would probably have fallen still lower if 
there had been no endowment, in proof of which he appeals to 
the example of Oxford, where the number of students had 
dwindled away from the time that colleges first began to rise up, 
insomuch that but for these poor little institutions (hee pusilla 
collegia) there is ocular demonstration that theology and philo- 
sophy, so far as secular persons are concerned, would have 
perished wholly from the place. A hundred years passed: and 
if there was then any controversy about the effect of endow- 
ments, each party might think that further experience had 
strengthened its case. ‘The colleges had risen to twelve, while 
the whole number of students had suffered proportional diminu- 
tion, fifty-seven halls alone remaining. Whether there was any 
avowed competition or active jealousy between the endowed 
bodies and the unenduwed masses, we know not; but it was 
clear that days were good for the one and bad for the others. 
Founders and benefactors were still rising up, the latter more 
splendid in their conceptions than the earlier, so that the wealth 
of this particular part of the University was constantly on the 
increase. What were the good old times, when the University 
towns were swarming with students, and alive with learned men 
and speculative thinkers, compared with these? On the other 
hand, everything was against the spread of mere learning, as 
such. The original enthusiasm had long been subsiding. The 
scholastic philosophy, the great staple of instruction, was falling 
in repute. Thought had its limits, and when it began to feel 
them it was likely to lose its buoyancy. Other universities were 
being established in Great Britain and on the Continent, and 
though these shared the general leanness, they only made it 
worse for those who came before them. As if this had not been 
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enough, there were further discouragements, material and exter- 
nal, which even the freshness of youth might scarcely have braved. 
During a large part of the fifteenth century England was 
involved in a civil war, longer and more desolating than any 
which had been known since the Conquest. Oxford itself was 
visited with destructive plagues, which again and again swept 
over the face of the University, and put the students to flight. 
All this wealth might resist, but mere learning could not. To say 
that the colleges were in any way the causes of the academical 
sterility might be invidious—an anachronism, attributing to one 
period what did not take place till another—a logical fallacy, posé 
hoc ergo propter hoc. But it is difficult to believe that these 
wealthy foundations had not themselves a tendency to swallow up 
self-supporting energy. The very buildings of the halls fell into the 
hands of the collegiate societies, and learned men would naturally 
attach themselves to the stronger and more thriving interest. 
Benetactors who might have lent themselves to reviving the old 
streams which were being dried up, were induced to assist in 
widening and deepening the new channel. After all, it might 
be said that the colleges were fairly earning their fame, as the 
form of academic life best adapted for those dubious times. But 
the fact nevertheless remained: the Universities were developing 
their system to admiration, making themselves independent of 
the towns in which they were fixed, separating themselves from 
papal jurisdiction by the help of the Crown, which only troubled 
them with occasional interference, husbanding their intellec- 
tual resources by judicious regulations, tightening the bonds of 
internal discipline, and gladly receiving within their bosom in- 
stitutions which, though somewhat differing from themselves 
in scope, seemed to blend with them, and confer on them ad- 
ditional stability and power: yet they gradually and surely 
declined: and the same period which saw their organization 
completed, is a witness to the decay and enfeeblement of their 
Vitality. 

It was the sixteenth century, so fruitful in spiritual revolu- 
tions, which brought on the crisis. The twelfth college had not 
been founded many years when we hear the most piteous groans 
arising from Oxford. “ We are poor ;” so runs the appeal ad- 
dressed to Sir Thomas More. “ Formerly each of us had an 
annual stipend, some from noblemen, others from heads of mon- 
asteries, most of us from Presbyteries in country parishes. Now 
so far from this being continued, they refuse to make the cus- 
tomary payment where it is due. The Abbots send for their 
monks home, the noblemen for their sons, the Presbyteries for 
their relatives; thus the number of our duties is diminishing, 
thus our halls are being ruined, thus all liberal studies are 
flagging. The colleges alone hold up: and if they are com- 
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pelled to advance anything, having merely enough to support 
their own scholars, either they must fall too, or some of their 
fellows must be turned out. You see what a peril is hanging 
over us all. You see that the University is in a fair way to 
become no University, unless you show forethought in our be- 
half.” Meantime the most superb of English ecclesiastics had 
just been signalizing himself by making a sumptuous addition 
to the Collegiate roll. The permanent resources of Oxford 
seemed to be increasing as fast as its popularity diminished. 
Suddenly, however, a storm arose which, threatening the 
Church, affected Universities and Colleges alike. Wolsey’s 
College was suspended in its birth, and the dissolution of reli- 
gious houses all over the kingdom might be taken as a warning 
to secular societies to set theirs in order. Spiritual commotions, 
depending on the caprice of a despot, and liable to issue in other 
than spiritual sufferings, could not but be yet more injurious to 
the academical body than the civil contests by which other 
reigns had been convulsed. ‘The latter attacked the University 
indirectly, drawing off possible students into a different field; the 
former were direct in their operations, rendering those places which 
had to do with the formation of opinion precarious and unsafe. 
As it turned out, however, the shock did not prejudice the colleges 
in respect of their worldly endowments. The arbitrary vanity 
of the King restored Cardinal Wolsey’s College in something 
approaching to its contemplated integrity; and in Cambridge, 
by a similar entry into other men’s labours, a parallel foundation 
was made to arise from a junction of some smaller institutions. 
The inmates might suffer in those revolutionary days ; but the 
endowments remained undisturbed, except in one or two in- 
stances where they had been connected with monasticism. If we 
may assume that the rigid Protestantism of Edward VI.’s govern- 
ment, and the Royal Commission then sent down, alarmed the 
colleges, some of which appear, from a statement relating to 
1551, to have been in danger of desertion, the reign of Mary came 
in to relieve their apprehension. The Queen herself enriched her 
father’s Cambridge foundation, while in Oxford, during the 
short time that she sat on the throne, two new societies were 
endowed by private liberality, the buildings and sites of those 
which had fallen with the monks being selected for renovation. 
Nor were these ecclesiastical interests in any way impaired by 
the establishment of the Reformation under Elizabeth. What- 
ever might have been the fate of the old Catholic corporations 
under different auspices, in her hands they were safe. The re- 
formed service was performed in their chapels, and the reformed 
doctrines professed and taught by their members, and that 
secured they were allowed to fulfil the same duties to the Church 
as heretofore. But to the University they were henceforward 
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to stand in a different relation ; a difference not caused by those 
particular reforms, but resulting as a natural consequence from 
the whole sum of circumstances which, during centuries, had 
been warring against the efficiency of the academical system. 
The colleges had saved the University, and they were now to 
reap the fruit of their services by being allowed to exercise a 
supremacy both formal and real. The ground was quite pre- 
pared for them, literally as well as metaphorically. Eight halls 
were all that remained out of the multitude that had once 
covered Oxford, and most if not all of these were college pro- 
perty. The sites of the dismantled buildings, easily purchase- 
able at a time when the demand had fallen so low, afforded 
opportunity for the enlargement of existing colleges, or the 
foundation of new ones. It was resolved to consolidate the 
University finally and permanently out of the materials which 
then chanced to present themselves. The University, as we 
have seen, had some time before been made synonymous with 
the residents in colleges and halls. The change now ratified 
was calculated to perpetuate the collegiate system, by prevent- 
ing the halls from ever recovering their lost ground. The 
Chancellor, who happened at that time to be himself a zealous 
innovator, being no other than Elizabeth’s Earl of Leicester, 
had the right of nomination to the principalship of the majority 
of the halls conveyed to him by statute, which operated like- 
wise as a veto on their further establishment, his power ap- 
parently extending over halls yet unborn. ‘The existing halls 
were allowed to take rank after the colleges, preserving le- 
gally that respectful distance which practically they had been 
unable to abridge. At Cambridge the distinction between them 
had come to be only nominal, halls having foundations as well 
as colleges, so that there also the collegiate system must have 
readily taken effect. The government of the University under- 
went a change in conformity with this arrangement of its con- 
stituent parts. The upper house of regents was reduced to a 
nullity, and its preliminary veto transferred to a smaller body, in 
which the doctors, who had long before usurped the privileges of 
perpetual regency ; the proctors, guardians of academical disci- 
pline ; and the vice-chancellor, an officer of paramount impor- 
tance since the Chancellor ceased to be a resident authority, were 
associated with the heads of houses. The latter had before ex- 
ercised no power beyond their own walls except that which their 
degrees conferred on them: the deans of colleges, indeed, had 
been admitted as ex-officio regents, but such compliments might 
be paid without seriously infringing the equality of academical 
citizenship. This change naturally met with considerable oppo- 
sition, as in disfranchising the regents, it disfranchised a number 
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of the members of each college; but the academical democracy 
had already been disarmed, and those who valued their collegiate 
more than their university existence, could not be surprised at 
finding their wishes embodied in an oligarchical government. 

The education of the University was left substantially untouched 
by statute; but after the constitutional changes that had taken 
place, it could not remain thesame. Henry VIII. had done good 
service by founding four professorships; other public lecturers 
were in existence, and more were being added. They, like the 
ordinary regents, had been disfranchised by the oligarchical in- 
novations ; “but they were still the authorized teachers, and 
attendance on their lectures was strictly enjoined ; nor was the 
liberty anciently belonging to the regents withdrawn. But the 
colleges could not have obtained so much without virtually ob- 
taining more. ‘They had always had their Tutors—men, as has 
been said, not necessarily of any great intellectual eminence— 
and these now rose into university importance. So long as each 
body was merely a foundation for a few clerks, tuition was not 
very important; but when the restriction on the halls con- 
signed a large majority of the whole number of students to the 
colleges, it must have been felt to be of some moment. The 
recently established colleges had included competent prelectors 
in their foundations; and such colleges as had not been pro- 
vided originally had nothing to do but to remedy the defect ; 

and thus the professors would be exposed to a new and formy- 
dable competition. Still, though the tutors became an institu- 
tion of such weight as to ‘have their character regulated by aca- 
demical authority, they were not permitted to enjoy a monopoly. 

Most of the colleges had apparently before this time opened 
their gates for the 1 reception of students not on the foundation— 
a thing which, having superseded the halls, they could not, and 
doubtless would not have avoided: but these unattached mem- 
bers enjoyed for the present the same freedom of choice which 
they had possessed while living under a less august shadow, and 
were not bound to select the college tutor as the master under 
whom they had to enter. To one “regulation, however, hitherto 
unknown, they had to submit, and that was a religious test. 
The colleges, by their very constitution, were ecclesiastical or 
quasi-ecclesiastical bodies ; their fellows mostly compelled to be 
clerks, in all cases celibate. The University had been Catholic 
only as England itself was Catholic before the Reformation, Dis- 
senters being not merely excluded from the benefit of particular 
institutions, ‘but summarily exterminated by the secular arm. The 
Reformation having led to a certain liberty of opinion, so far as 
penal laws were not rigidly administered, it might have been 
expected that the members of the University would have been 
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left to take their chance, only sustained by the fear of conse- 
quences. Leicester, however, who was of the Puritan stamp, 
wished to get rid of the Roman leaven, and subscription to the 
Thirty-nine Articles was accordingly made compulsory on any 
one entering the University. This was another step gained by 
the colleges, which were now more than ever conservators of 
the faith. If there were any who thought that the quality of the 
belief was worse, they might console themselves by reflecting 
that it had gained in quantity. Thus the century closed—a 
period much to be remembered by academics even at the present 
day. It only set the seal to a state of things which other causes 
had produced; but the effect was as binding as if it had her- 
metically closed the question by physical cohesion. The Eliza- 
bethan era has been called the Augustan age of England. In 
another sense it was certainly the Augustan age of the English 
Universities. The academical republic had died out, and the 
power to which it gave way organized a new form of government, 
and proceeded to consolidate its dominion as best it might. 

The constitution of Cambridge seems to have been fixed before 
the end of Elizabeth’s reign on a similar basis to that which we 
have just been sketching, differing in details, but coinciding in 
the main point—a collegiate supremacy somewhat limited by old 
University traditions. ‘That of Oxford might have been trusted 
no less safely to develop itself within the type now formally 
prescribed to it; but owing to accidental circumstances, art was 
again introduced to anticipate the work of nature, and reduce 
the repugnant elements into speedier conformity. The Univer- 
sities, having become by the collegiate revolution more strictly 
ecclesiastical than before, and freed from the rivalry of other 
religious corporations, had now a virtual monopoly in providing 
bishops for the Church. The selection of divines varied of course 
with the varying character of the State religion, and each Uni- 
versity was able to furnish candidates, who might either magnify 
or disparage the office of prelate. Oxford, however, was already 
storing up precedents towards the establishment of that character 
which has made it, even to a proverb, more scholastic than the 
schools, more royalist than the Crown, more ecclesiastical than 
the Church itself. Cambridge had accepted the collegiate re- 
forms of Edward VI.’s Government, and had_ actually received 
a new Puritan foundation, the statutes of which contemplated 
the total abolition of Episcopacy as a thing possible: in Oxford 
the old colleges rejected the Government interference with their 
statutes, and the endowments which had been added since the 
time of Henry VIII. were mostly instituted by benefactors openly 
or secretly attached to the old persuasion. A Puritan Chancellor 
had ratified the triumph of the colleges, and the collegiate 
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mechanism would doubtless be used to propagate Puritan views; 
but the genius loci was favourable to a régime more nearly ap- 
proximating to that to which it owes its birth, and the tendency 
of Puritanism might be gathered from the fact that the very 
first fellow of the Calvinistic establishment at Cambridge com- 
menced his career by censuring the collegiate administration as 
monarchical, and proposing to do without a head at all. 

The finisher of the Oxford revolution was to be a man suffi- 
ciently unlike Leicester, both in principles and in disposition. 
Laud was President of one of the colleges founded in Queen 
Mary’s reign, when he was raised to the bench. His connexion 
with Oxford was resumed some years afterwards by his appoint- 
ment to the Chancellorship, which, though generally given to a 
layman since the Reformation, lad shewn some tendency to fall 
back into sacerdotal hands. He had just before given a sample 
of his intentions towards the University, by inducing the king to 
take away the election of Proctors from the whole body of Uni- 
versity legislators, and give it to the colleges according to an 
elaborate cycle, which virtually confined the office to the college 
fellows, while it omitted the halls altogether. This change 
will be duly estimated when we recollect that the proctors were 
ex officio members of the academical oligarchy which had lately 
superseded the assembly of regents. He next proceeded to re- 
model this oligarchy itself, so as to make it absolutely and purely 
collegiate. ‘The doctors received the reward of their ancient 
usurpation, by being excluded altogether, and the [/ebdomadal 
Board, which was the technical name for this supreme court, was 
to consist, from that time forward, of the heads of colleges and 
halls, and the proctors alone. This was done by a royal statute, 
in receiving which the academical body was apparently allowed 
no choice,* and which, once established, could not be questioned 
or even explained without the express consent of Royalty. The 
whole mass of the University was further subjected to a thorough 
revisal, very beneficial doubtless to their arrangement, but tend- 
ing still more to the elevation of the colleges and their founda- 
tion members. The professors are still commanded to lecture, 
nor is the liberty of the regents abridged. But the college tutors 
are finally established, and each student is compelled to attend 
the tuition of his college or hall. Such details, however, are 
comparatively unimportant. The real point gained was the ex- 
clusive constitution of the Hebdomadal Board, the body through 
which alone any change could be proposed to the University 





* This fact is repeatedly asserted by the Edinburgh Review, (liii. p. 414 ; liv. 
486, 199,) and has not, to our knowledge, been explicitly denied, though the Oxford 
Calendar (p. 28) speaks of the Royal or Caroline Statutes as transmitted by 
Charles, and confirmed by conrocation, 
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senate or convocation for voting or debate. Everything was thus 
given to the heads of colleges, who could at once reject any hos- 
tile proposal, and, by dint of perseverance, might reasonably hope 
to carry anything they wished. With such powers they had no 
occasion to desire any further help from without towards their in- 
ternal development; nor did they. More than two hundred years 
have passed, and Oxford is still governed by the Caroline Statutes, 
the additions to which have left them essentially the same as 
when they first came before the world in the Laudian digest. 
The time from 1636 to the present day ought to be more 
historical than any previous period; as it happens, however, we 
have scarcely any information about University doings since the 
remodelling of the Oxford statutes. From this time the history 
of the two Universities has been purely internal, marked by no 
violent revolution, and scarcely any change except those which, 
as Bacon tells us, Time, the greatest innovator, produces in all 
things for the worse. The minute events which make up the 
life of such a period can only be imperfectly detailed even in 
the University records; and it would require a very diligent 
collation of the statutes to furnish from them alone a chrono- 
logical account of academical legislation. Where there is no 
Parliament with reported debates, and no newspaper especially 
devoted to home affairs, the recollection of quiet times soon 
perishes, or remains in abeyance among the uncertified tradi- 
tions, of which the oldest inhabitants are the chief depositaries. 
Even contemporary satires are apt to fail us, as they disappear 
more rapidly in proportion to the greater narrowness of the 
circle which they interest. Gossiping antiquarians by profession 
are our principal hope; and it unfortunately happens that the 
labours of the most illustrious of these, Anthony Wood, end 
with his life in 1695. It may be supposed that the difficulties 
of research would diminish with the space covered, and so that 
devotion to such a task would be readily rewarded. Against 
this probability, however, must be set the influence of the esprit 
de corps which makes all close bodies peculiarly reserved on all 
matters recent enough to be possible subjects of official inquiry. 
Since the Laudian era there has been but little confidence, and 
consequently very slender communication between the Uni- 
versities and the Civil power: and this feeling has operated as 
much on the publication of books as on magisterial correspond- 
ence. <A _ historian who writes in a dutiful spirit will be 
cautious how much he imparts to the world ; an inquirer of an 
opposite stamp will be able to obtain little intelligence which is 
not to be found in the public documents. For ourselves, we 
have scarcely any means of filling up the gap save by comparing 
the Universities at the last revision of their Statutes with their 
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present state, and setting down the difference to changes effected 
in the meantime, tacitly or legally. They have certainly enjoyed 
a good spell of that happiness which one of Mr. Carlyle’s autho- 
rities ascribes to the people whose annals are vacant or tiresome. 
We said that their history had been purely internal, by which 
we meant to deny, not that there had been interference from 
without, but that it had produced any permanent effect. Crom- 
well’s reformers overran both Oxford and Cambridge ; but with 
the restoration of monarchy came the restoration of academical 
conservatism, all the more determined for its temporary exile. 
The Revolution of 1688 had no counterpart in University history. 
The completion of the parallel was prevented by a singular ac- 
cident on this occasion. Oxford, instead of suffering with 
royalty, had been instrumental in procuring its punishment. 
James II. in an evil hour for himself, had sought to foree Roman 
Catholics on the college foundations. In the days of Laud, the 
thing might have been possible ; but fifty years had made a con- 
siderable change. Anglicanism had become a stubborn fact ; 
the writings of a catena of divines had given it a substantive 
form, and persecution had endeared it to a large class of men 
who cared little for theory. Romanism on the other hand was 
politically odious, and popular apprehension had begun to con- 
sider it as speculatively absurd. Hatred of theological novelty, 
personal interest in the rights of property, and dislike of centrali- 
zation were sufficient to produce a resistance which might other- 
wise hardly have been expected from the advocates of passive 
obedience, and which has given Oxford conservatives ever since 
an opportunity of boasting of their eminent services to the cause 
of liberty. Cambridge had not been attacked by James; but 
it showed much more sympathy in the principles of the Revolu- 
tion, and the Whig traditions which it seems to have received 
about this time, though frequently counterbalanced by adverse 
interests, have never been totally forgotten. William III. was 
urged by Locke, who had himself been a victim of political and 
theological intolerance, to reform the Universities, as an indis- 
pensable step to the completeness of his work as a deliverer; 
they had however earned their exemption, and various circum- 
stances have since prevented any Government from attempting 
to touch them. Before the Revolution, Oxford had already be- 
gun to push the Laudian system beyond its limits, and secure to 
the colleges a monopoly, where the original constitution of the 
University did not allow them even a share. The statutes of 
1636, as we here mentioned, left the Professorships in a state of 
apparent efficiency ; in 1673 one at least of the most important 
was paralyzed, not by the simple force of competition, but by 
the disabling act of a portion of the hebdomadal oligarchy. The 
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chair of Moral Philosophy had been fifty-two years in existence, 
when the electors (four heads of colleges and the proctors) turned 
it into a sinecure, to be held by one of themselves, and this 
practice actually lasted till 1829. Four other chairs, depending 
on University payments, were extinguished altogether, at what 
precise date we know not, apparently because the faculty to 
which they belonged, that of arts, was thought to be sufficiently 
provided for by college teaching. A satirical work, published in 
1721, speaks of the chairs which were allowed to exist as habitu- 
ally filled by persons utterly incompetent ; and though we can- 
not tell how far to believe its details, something of the kind must 
be supposed to have taken place in order to account for the 
discredit into which the Professoriate fell, and from which it 
can scarcely be said to have recovered. The liberty of the 
regents to lecture of course very soon became a dead letter, 
easy as it must have been for the heads of colleges to throw im- 
pediments in the way of the performance of that which they 
could not formally prohibit. Everything in short gave way to 
the collegiate interest, which, hampered in almost every instance 
by statutes restricting the choice of Fellows, could not in the 
nature of things provide good instruction. The colleges seem 
to have kept up their numbers, as the habits of English society 
were decidedly favourable to their existence as places of sojourn, 
if not of study, for noblemen, gentlemen, and professional men, 
especially the clergy. But learning could not be expected to 
flourish, nor is it to be wondered at that so few names appear to 
reflect real credit on their University. The University indeed 
existed only in name; it was supposed to confer degrees, but its 
convocations were almost monopolized by the Fellows of Col- 
leges, who were almost the only members having any induce- 
ment to reside. No victory could be more complete, so far as 
material considerations went. All the resources of Oxford had 
been drawn off from their old channel, and thrown into the 
artificial reservoir. But the triumph was of a very different 
kind from the prospect which may possibly have stimulated the 
ambition of Wykeham, Waynflete, or Wolsey. The colleges 
still continued nominally bound by their inviolable statutes; 
but they had contrived to shift some of the fetters and let others 
drop into disuse. Had this relief been sought with reference to 
the spiritual interests which were their original care, or to the 
educational duties which they had since taken on themselves, the 
expedient might have been excused or even applauded ; but we 
can scarcely do otherwise than condemn when we find bodies so 
lofty in their pretensions breaking rules merely for the sake of 
social convenience. If they were still the bulwark of the Church, 
it was because the spirit of the Church had been changed since 
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they were first framed to support it. If they were the seats of 
learning, it was because the enthusiasm and devoted industry 
which once thronged the University were no longer to be seen. 
The most fervid and far-seeing ascetic, and the coldest and most 
cultivated intellect, alike tried Oxford and found it uncongenial. 
The cloisters of Lincoln College witnessed, but did not cherish, 
the growth of Wesley’s religion. Magdalen cannot boast of hav- 
ing stimulated the thoughts of Gibbon by its society, or of having 
increased the value of his researches by its literary stores. 

The nineteenth century has, we trust, been one of steady and 
uniform improvement in almost all respects, at least within the 
limits of Great Britain; and the English Universities, though 
gradually becoming more and more isolated from the rest of 
English life, have not been exempt from the beneficial contagion. 
Previous to 1801 Oxford possessed very scanty means of testing 
or rewarding the proficiency of its students. The ordinary ex- 
amination for the first degree, even if Lord Eldon’s account of it 
has been overcharged, must have been sufficiently tame, neither 
formidable nor honourable; and the election to fellowships, in- 
dependently of statutable restrictions, seems at best to have de- 
pended more on the general opinion of the College authorities 
than on any tangible evidence of intellectual fitness. During 
the last thirty years of the eighteenth century, there were regu- 
lar prizes in English and Latin verse, and in English prose, 
open to University competition among the junior members, whose 
powers of composition had hitherto been elicited by more private 
inducements and on less stated occasions; but these optional 
trials of literary ability were but a poor compensation for the 
absence of a more universal ordeal, made binding on all, because 
pre-supposing qualifications which all ought to possess. In 1801 
an honorary examination was introduced, and its scope has since 
been greatly enlarged by subsequent statutes, the ordinary ex- 
amination being, at the same time, raised to a somewhat higher 
level. Cambridge had already set a good example, by the insti- 
tution of a general mathematical examination, and of prizes for 
classical knowledge. ‘These are further to be remarked as con- 
stitutional changes, tending to bring the University a little more 
into sight. The colleges, of course, were still all powerful; 
students were prepared by tutors and examined by tutors; but 
it was something to have stopped there, when a step further 
would have allowed each society to qualify its members for a 
University degree by a separate examination. That the Uni- 
versity should be recognised by one of its ablest apologists, Dr. 
Copleston, in his “ Reply to the Calumnies of the Edinburgh 
Review,” as simply “ a congeries of foundations,” was no more 
than was to be expected, startling as it may be to find the essence 
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of the original system so completely effaced not only from exist- 
ence, but from historical recollection, by the intrusive collegiate 
element. It was something for the University to be recognised 
at all, as the real fountain of academical honour, not merely as 
the nominal dispenser of factitious privileges secured by Acts 
of Parliament. Even among the few who yearly arrive at the 
highest distinction, there may be none who equal the ancient gra- 
duates in positive attainments, still less in the proportion of their 
knowledge to that of their generation. But it is an infinite ad- 
vance on a century when the chief test of youthful excellence 
was the applause of a common room, and when the most promis- 
ing scholars won their spurs by writing Carmina Quadragesimalia 
and panegyrics on Oxford ale. 

The last twenty years, so fruitful in the discussion of questions 
relating to the higher education, have not been without their 
effect on the two English Universities. When everything else 
was being reformed, University reform soon began to be talked 
about as a possible thing. The Edinburgh Review, which had 
previously attacked Oxford as out of keeping with the spirit of 
the time, now dealt a severer blow by a most elaborate and 
searching appeal to the past, to which many of our facts are due, 
and no Copleston was found this time to volunteer a defence. 
In 1834 the Reformed House of Commons passed a bill opening 
Oxford and Cambridge to Dissenters, with the concurrence, we 
may remark, of Lord Stanley: the Lords, however, were able 
to reject it, and it was never pressed again. 

These demonstrations, grounded as much on the actual ineffi- 
ciency of the Universities as on any objection to their constitu- 
tion, have undoubtedly produced a salutary alarm among the 
academical public, and some reform in their government and 
course of instruction. The examinations have been improved once 
and again; the last alterations, by which physics and modern his- 
tory were added to the curriculum, having only just received their 
completion at Oxford, while in Cambridge they are not yet two 
years old. The Professorships have also shown some signs of 
revival. The Oxford chair of Moral Philosophy, as we observed 
a page or two hack, was rescued in 1829 from the disgraceful 
abuse of more than 150 years, and since that time it has, with 
one or two exceptions, been very effectively filled. A prelector- 
ship of logic—a restoration, we presume, of one of the suppressed 
chairs—was founded in 1839 with similar success. The various 
divinity professorships are made useful, if not interesting, by the 
patronage of the bishops, who make attendance on some one or 
other of the courses of lectures compulsory on candidates for 
orders. But the greatest triumphs of the professorial system 
have been gained in a field which has hitherto been free from 
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college competition, not having been included till the other day 
in the academical course, and where, consequently, the attendance 
of students can proceed from nothing but interest in the subject 
and admiration of the lecturer. In 1841, by the death of Dr. 
Nares, the historian whose ponderable quartos have amused the 

ublic, not in themselves, but through the medium of Mr. 

Jacaulay’s notice, the chair of Modern History was released, and 
Lord Melbourne’s Government were enabled to make a present 
of Dr. Arnold’s abilities to the Oxford world. The effect was 
instantaneous : residents of all grades crowded to the lectures to 
hear a review of the progress of modern Europe with its various 
problems, moral, political, and social, from one who enjoyed all the 
prestige of being a formidable opponent to the prevailing spirit of 
the place. The creator of this enthusiasm was, we need not say, 
withdrawn before his influence had lost the charm of novelty : and 
his mantle did not fall on his successor, whose popularity was nei- 
ther temporary nor permanent. Two years ago, however, the chair 
again became vacant, and the Whigs had another opportunity of 
showing themselves the truest friends of the University. The new 
Professor delivered two inaugural lectures in the autumn of last 
year: their reception, we are told, was only second to that given 
to Dr. Arnold's; and a perusal of them inspires us with the highest 
respect not only for the author, (whose scientific grasp of his sub- 
ject is at least equal to Mr. Mill’s theory, or Mr. Grote’s prac- 
tice,) but in some degree for the audience which could be sup- 

osed capable of appreciating them. As to the colleges, they 
losin neither sought nor obtained any relief from their founda- 
tion statutes; but in some cases they have shown a disposition 
to interpret them liberally, so as to infringe on county mono- 
polies. The imperfections of the tutorial staff have been further 
supplied by another expedient, which ought to have been men- 
tioned in the preceding paragraph, as it must clearly have come 
in with the introduction of the public examinations. The 
students are left free to choose private tutors in any subject for 
which they may think extra preparation required ; and as this 
is a matter of their own personal expenditure, their choice is not 
necessarily confined to their own college, any resident may act 
as private tutor; but, practically, the office is performed by the 
younger graduates, who are not preoccupied by any more re- 
gular employment. As Mr. Malden remarks, it is a curious 
approximation to the old principle of voluntary regency. The 
phenomenon is already felt as an important one for good or for 
evil, as the character of the examinations is at this moment deter- 
mined by private even more than by public tuition, owing to 
the greater speciality of the former, which studies the require- 
ments of the schools, and establishes a rule for them in its turn, 
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Some attention also has lately been directed to the possibility of 
reforming the habits of the students, especially with reference to 
expense. The insolvency courts have lately had too many in- 
stances of undergraduate extravagance under their cognizance 
to escape the notice of the public, or of those who, in spite of 
their professed independence, cannot afford wholly to disregard 
public opinion. Cambridge, which, in respect of resuscitated 
professorships and the spread of private tuition has had much 
the same experience as Oxford, some time since anticipated this 
complaint by separating the office of College lecturer from that 
of tutor, who is the superintendent of his pupils in general rather 
than in intellectual matters, and to a certain extent communi- 
cates between them and their tradesmen. Altogether we may 
say that the two Universities are showing some anxiety, if not to 
recover the position which they once held, at least to use their pre- 
sent opportunities properly, and to preserve the influence which 
may happen to be yet within their reach. 

Such, as far as it can be represented in a cursory and imper- 
fect sketch, is the past and present history of those institutions 
which Lord John Russell has at last thought worthy of Govern- 
ment inquiry. With whatever weariness our readers may have 
followed us, they will, we think, acknowledge that we have been 
right in introducing the question of University reform by a his- 
torical survey. Considerations of justice and expediency, which 
appear doubtful on a simple view of the case as it stands in 1850, 
become much clearer to those who look at it as it has stood at 
different points of its progress since 1201. Meantime, before we 
draw our own inferences, we will glance at the spirit in which 
the announcement of a Commission has been received by the 
Universities themselves, 

In a body of cultivated men the proverb, Quot homines tot 
sententicr, is always sure to hold good more or less. Even the 
political world is occasionally, as at this time, impatient of clas- 
sification, in spite of the premium on combination offered by 
the system of party government. ‘Tlie circumstances of the 
Universities, where the constitution has long been fixed, and all 
organic change tabooed as utopian, have hitherto been peculiarly 
unfavourable to the growth of any definite opinion among 
their members. ‘The prospect of a new era finds them as com- 

letely at sea as the Germans were when the late revolution 
ae out, or as the Church of England would be if, on waking 
some fine morning, it were to hear that the State had dissolved 
their connexion. The theological ferment of the last few years 
being more than speculative in its results, and indeed only too 
fruitful in partizanship, has done something to determine men’s 
views on kindred subjects; and the declaration of Lord John 
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Russell’s intentions has already been operative in making men 
forget their individual differences in the fear of a common 
danger, or in the hope of a common deliverance. Still there is 
enough of ewan whee left to render it difficult to convey to 
those who have no practical knowledge of the Universities, an 
adequate notion of the sentiments entertained even by the lead- 
ing academics. The addresses and protests that have appeared 
are felt to be unsatisfactory by the addressers and protesters 
themselves, who would gladly follow the example of the House 
of Lords, and enter on the journals their private reasons for the 
vote they give. There have been two debates in Parliament, 
and each speaker took up a separate parable: yet never was a 
discussion which left on the minds of the parties most concerned 
a stronger impression that justice had not been done to their 
arguments. To distinguish the belligerents simply as friends 
or opponents of the Commission would be to announce a fact 
without giving its explanation. The Commission is known to 
be a liberal movement, so that its supporters may be so far classed 
together: but the opposition to it may arise from two distinct 
parties at least, those who acquiesce contentedly in the status quo, 
and those who, though discontented with it, object alike to the par- 
ticular remedies expected, and to the remedial agency invoked. 
The Universities are so thoroughly understood to be the strong- 
holds of Conservatism that no one can be surprised if a large sec- 
tion of their members should deny altogether that any reform is 
needed. The collegiate interest is not likely to make a voluntary 
abdication of the throne. The possessors and the expectants of 
authority alike find it difficult to disbelieve in a system into 
which they fit so harmoniously. Besides, its effects are really 
such as they most desire to see. Sound and sober learning, 
removed alike from Manchester utilitarianism and from Con- 
tinental theories, flourishes and abounds. The Church is supplied 
with young men duly fortified against the errors of the day, 
and capable of opposing heresy, if not by active demonstration, 
at all events by passive resistance. The Bar is furnished with 
students whose previous training has accustomed them to look 
with reverence on things existing, and to reject nothing because 
it may appear cumbrous or unnecessary. The Aristocracy has 
its superiority recognised even on the threshold of life not only by 
the silent consent of academical society, which is not likely to be 
withheld, but by express enactment, awarding peculiar privileges 
and exacting peculiar payments; nay, at Cambridge a nobleman 
may offer himself for his degree after two-thirds of the usual 
time of residence, and is not bound by the rule which makes 
classical honours dependent on knowledge of mathematics, so 
that there is no danger of his forgetting to stand by his order, 
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The local restrictions on college elections, by operating in favour 
of particular neighbourhoods, enable many persons to get Fel- 
lowships who would not otherwise be provided for, and thus 
carry out the intentions of the founders who wished to benefit 
the poor. Altogether the Universities are eminently calculated 
to form a gentlemanlike English character; an art which, but 
for them, in these days of Jacobinism and other sinister influences, 
would probably be extinct. What business has a latitudinarian 
government to pry into the secrets of loyal and ecclesiastical 
corporations? The object can be only to introduce the Dis- 
senters, which would simply be a piece of iniquitous spoliation. 
We do not know whether the Conservative party will be satis- 
fied with this representation of their views, but it is the best we 
can make. In Oxford the status quo is advocated by a very re- 
spectable body, especially among the non-residents, who can 
easily be brought up to vote against any measure or man sus- 
pected of liberalism. In Cambridge, its advocates are still 
stronger, comprising nearly the whole University. This fact is 
to be accounted for by the Whig traditions of the place, which 
have always made it better disposed than Oxford to self-reform, 
e.g. in the matter of college iuabdiene, and have thus produ- 
ced even in the more liberal residents a spirit of self-satisfaction, 
and a jealousy of external interference. Mr. Goulburn, whose 
election was strenuously opposed in 1847, on the ground of sup- 
posed latitudinarianism, is as resolute in his enmity to the Com- 
mission as the irreproachable Sir Robert Inglis. ‘There would 
indeed appear to be something in the very position of a Univer- 
sity representative which obliges a man to assert against all op- 
ponents the right of his Alma Mater to do wrong. On no other 
theory can we understand the uncompromising, we had almost 
said unblushing, partizanship displayed by a really candid and 
enlightened man like Mr. Gladstone, in his speech on the ad- 
journed debate. 

Mr. Gladstone, as is well known, was returned to Parliament 
mainly by the admirers of his church-principles, in other words, 
by the Anglo-catholics. It would be unjust, however, to take 
his optimism as a specimen of their opinions on University mat- 
ters. Mr. Roundell Palmer, who resumed the debate, spoke in 
a tone far more consonant with that of the party to which he 
belongs. They do not deny that various important changes are 
required, but they protest against anything calculated to injure 
the ecclesiastical character of the Universities ; and they refuse 
to surrender their academical privileges to the secular power. 
They consider that the work of reform may be safely left to a 
better instructed public opinion, acting on the Universities 
through the medium of the Church, The precise nature of the 
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reforms which they desire it is more difficult to describe: the 
point aimed at, however, is rather the extension of church-prin- 
ciples than the extension of education as such. Mr. Palmer, 
indeed, is anxious to see the power given to the Chancellor 
resumed, and new halls opened; but it appears from his de- 
scription that the halls are to supply the want of cheap colleges 
for poorer men—a scheme which has been lately agitated, and 
may possibly take effect in Oxford, but which is in no way con- 
nected with a wish to destroy the collegiate monopoly, and re- 
store the freedom of the University. On the contrary, the col- 
legiate idea, as set forth in the statutes of the principal founda- 
tions, is precisely that which it is the chief aim of the Anglican 
party to carry out. They would probably repudiate the name of 
monasticism ; but it is impossible to deny that they wish to bring 
back the times when the affinity of the colleges to the religious 
houses was closer than at present. A return to the still earlier 
period when the University was a real University, a literary re- 
public, crowded with voluntary lecturers, and alive with learning 
and speculation, would by no means suit their antiquarian long- 
ings. Whatever may have been the case when thought was 
under the control of the Church, they feel that now it would 
lead only to an intellectual agitation most fatal to the results 
which a University training should produce. It is at Oxford 
that this feeling is strongest, though one of its earliest expositions 
may be found in a little work published by a Cambridge man, 
the late Mr. Whytehead of St. Jolin’s. With the Conservative 
section it finds but small favour, as appears from Sir Robert 
Inglis’s remarks on Mr. Palmer’s speech. Possibly it may be 
less efficient as a weapon against the Commission than the intre- 
pidity which denies that the condition of the Universities needs 
any great amendment. Still we cannot refuse to it the respect 
which is due to every attempt to look even a part of history 
fairly in the face. 

The supporters of the Commission within the Universities are 
comparatively insignificant in number, but significant enough 
in weight. It is not too much to say that in Oxford at least 
any one of those whom Lord John Russell, as a liberal minis- 
ter, is bound to consult, is favourable to inquiry. No fairer test 
can be devised than the late Examination Statute, which has 
been repeatedly urged as a proof that Oxford is well inclined to 
reform itself. Surely, however, those who are best entitled to 
quote this instance of improvement are not those who merely 
concurred in it when proposed as a necessary concession to 
public opinion, still less those who actually opposed it. Yet it 
is from such that the plea proceeds. Every one in Oxford knows 
that the real authors of the Reform are a few college tutors, who 
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in the spring of 1848 published a pamphlet of suggestions, and 
a single head of a house, who, with great difficulty, carried the 
scheme through the Hebdomadal Board. The measure is as 
distinctively theirs as the Parliamentary Reform Bill was Lord 
John Russell’s own. It is equally well known that they are 
among the warmest friends of the Commission; indeed, Dr. 
Jeune, the head whose services we have just commemorated, is 
himself a member of it. This very fact has been taken hold of 
as an argument against the Commissioners appointed. They 
are all, it is said, pledged more or less to certain views on Uni- 
versity questions, and so are better fitted to be witnesses than 
to be judges. We will not deny that there is something judicial 
about the Commission, in spite of the strict limitation of its func- 
tions to inquiry. But we should like to know whom else Lord 
John Russell could have appointed without stultifying himself. 
Every commission must be issued in some degree or other with 
what Mr. Palmer calls a foregone determination. In this case 
the Premier acted on the presumption that some changes from 
without would probably be wanted, and that they would have to 
be made in a certain direction, at the same time that he abstained 
from decidedly condemning the status quo or expressly indicating 
its defects. He fixed accordingly on certain men of known 
opinions, but possessing a high character for honour and ability, 
in the confidence that they would produce a report which, while 
sufficiently ample to satisfy the public, might reasonably serve as 
a basis for liberal legislation. Each party will be able to give 
its testimony; but the Commissioners must select the points 
on which evidence is desired. With a commission of lawyers 
these would be left to hap-hazard: under Dr. Pusey, or even 
Mr. Palmer, they would be chosen from what the originator of 
the commission thinks a wrong point of view. It is a judicial 
tribunal, but it differs from ordinary courts of justice in this, 
that it has a discretion as to the matters of which it takes cog- 
nizance. Consequently its appointment must depend on legis- 
lative or political considerations, in other words, on the views of 
expediency entertained by the first minister, who can no more be 
blamed for filling up his list with persons supposed to sympathize 
with him, than for framing his financial measures so as to serve 
the Free-Traders rather than the Protectionists. 

It is hardly necessary for us to say that we wish the Commis- 
sion every success. A constitution which has passed through 
so many critical changes cannot be treated as sacred or inviolable. 
It is equally vain to pretend that it would ever be likely to re- 
form itself to an extent which would satisfy any real reformer. 
{t has not the power if it had the will, and it has not the will if 
it had the power. Cambridge, as we said, has got rid of many 
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of its local restrictions; but this was not done without external 
help. If it be thought desirable to modify or remove the oli- 
garchy of the Caput or the Hebdomadal Board, the University 
must either invoke the State or ask them to commit suicide. The 
will to improve may go further in Cambridge than in Oxford ; 
but the Vice-Chancellor’s letter to Prince Albert shows that it 
soon reaches its limits. Nor can we doubt that the right way 
of proceeding is by Commission, Parliamentary or Royal. The 
Crown has, beyond dispute, the right of visiting the Universi- 
ties. The notion that visitation must ordinarily be made through 
the Court of Queen’s Bench seems to rest solely on an opinion 
of Blackstone’s, delivered, we must remember, to an academical 
audience. But even if it be true, we may still answer that this 
is an extraordinary occasion, brought about by the disuse of or- 
dinary visitation, and utterly transcending the scope of acommon 
legal inquiry. The case of James II. proves that the colleges 
cannot be touched by royal fiat ; but it proves no more. The in- 
formation collected is to be voluntary, and will not be acted upon 
without the authority of Parliament. Against Parliament no- 
thing is left but an appeal ad misericordiam. If the colleges can 
show that it is inexpedient to meddle with them, they will have 
every means of doing so. But it is not likely that they will be able 
so long as the fact remains that they are the University. While 
they were merely charitable foundations, without any academical 
power as such, they might conceivably be allowed to govern them- 
selves according to the rules of a rigid and narrow ecclesiasticisn. 
Now that they have engrossed all the students, and a large por- 
tion of the instructors, it signifies little what their founders 
willed. They cannot plead ancient ideas against removing county 
or local restrictions. ‘They cannot plead ancient ideas against 
abolishing celibacy. They cannot plead ancient ideas against re- 
laxing the obligation to take orders. They cannot plead ancient 
ideas against a re-division of their property for University purposes. 
They cannot plead ancient ideas against the admission of Dis- 
senters. Let them resume their former position, and they may 
be entitled to be heard. Till then (and Sir Robert Inglis forbids 
us to hope that such a time will ever return) they must consent 
to be dealt with like the University with which they have iden- 
tified themselves. If these pages of ours have had any value it 
is that they have enabled us to establish two points. Jn ex- 
amining the early history of Oxford and Cambridge, the distinction 
between the University and the Colleges is everything. In looking 
to the present time, or to any time within the last two hundred years, 
that distinction is practically nothing. The impression which most 
of the advocates of the Universities were anxious to create is ex- 
actly the reverse. They speak of the University historically, as if 
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the colleges had always been of the same importance as now. It 
is only when practical reform is mentioned that they maintain 
the essential distinctness of the larger and smaller corporations. 

Still, though we have no doubt about the legality of Univer- 
sity regeneration, and as little about its abstract desirableness, 
we confess that we cannot share in the sanguine hope with which 
the reforming party appears to look ferward to the future. The 
ablest among the residents are inclined to change, and the 
Government is just now disposed to second their wishes; but 
other conditions must concur before the result can be produced. 
Even such a sketch as we have been giving may teach us not to 
calculate too confidently on the prospects of the ‘higher education 
in England, by reminding us that there was a time when the two 
Universities were all but depopulated, and would have fallen into 
utter ruin, if the Colleges had not saved them. It is not, how- 
ever, from brooding over the past, but from looking abroad on 
the present, that we are inclined to speak despondently, where 
others, having the same sympathies and desires with ourselves, 
are indulging in cheerful anticipation. We feel that there is 
something y ungracious in thus placing ourselves out of harmony 
with the mass of U niversity reformers, especially at a moment 
like this, and damping the expectations which may seem to be so 
reasonably entertained. Yet this would be a poor reason for 
declining to express convictions which, if well grounded, are of 
the more importance the less generally they are received. It is 
not too much to ask our friends to join us in considering what, 
under all the circumstances, may be assumed to be the chances 
of the English Universities in the future. 

It is perfectly true that the requirements of University educa- 
tion are far better understood than they have been’ for many 
hundred years—perhaps than they have ever been. It is true, 
too, that attempts are likely to be made to raise the practice of 
the Universities somewhat nearer to the level of this exalted 
theory; and that the feeling prevalent without, in the public 
press and among intelligent men, is rather in advance than in 
arrear of that within. ‘These are, unquestionably, facts, and we 
should be loth to believe them wholly without prophetic signifi- 
cance. No one will be so unjust as to think of comparing y Ox- 
ford and Cambridge with their former selves in the eighteenth 
century, or to underrate the advantage of having got rid of the 
reign of “ prejudice and port,” of superficial scholarship and un- 
scientific theology. But there is one thing which the Universi- 
ties of the eighteenth century had, and the modern Universities 
have not; and that, in our apprehension, counterbalances all the 
rest as a pledge of permanence. At the time when Oxford went 
mad after Sacheverell, and the “ loyal body” of the sister insti- 
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tution “ wanted learning,” they were the real educators of the 
nation. They may have done their duty ill by the higher 
classes, and ‘neglected the lower altogether; they may have 
chilled fervent piety, and discouraged adventurous thought ; 
but they were, nevertheless, the resort of all those who expected 
to play a considerable part in the world, the exclusive and un- 
questioned dispensers of licenses to the barrister, the physician, 
and the clergyman. Positiv ely, they were far inferior to that 
which they have since become; comparatively, they must be 
reckoned superior. It is not, we believe, from any fault in the 
Universities that they now appear to be unequal to the wants of 
the age, great as those faults have been, and many as are the defi- 
ciencies which have still to be remedied. It is not even that, 
while they have improved, the rest of England has advanced in a 
far greater proportion—though that is both true in itself, and im- 
port tant with reference to their present position ; it is onan the 
half century which is just drawing to an end has, as we are about 
to shew, developed tendencies wholly alien to them—tendencies 
which they not only have not mastered, but, from the nature of 
the case, are never likely to master. 

The Commercial element of English life, which, a hundred 
years ago, or less, was but of comparativ ely small moment 
politically’ and socially, is now becoming the chief power in the 
country; and in proportion as it rises, the old Universities, 
as it seems to us, are likely to decline. We must beg not to be 
misunderstood, as though we were echoing the vulgar aspersions 
which are frequently thrown on the supposed illiteracy of the 
mercantile and manufacturing classes. ‘The ability which they 
display in Parliament is enough to vindicate them from any such 
wholesale charge, even if it did not, by its obvious one-sidedness, 
refute itself. Their zeal for education is seen not only in the 
provision frequently made for their operatives, but in the local 
institutions which they have originated for the benefit of their 
own order. Yet we cannot help feeling that the education 
which they are encouraging is anything but that distinctively 
known as University education. It may resemble it in certain 
outward particulars, such as in the prominence given to lectures, 
that being the most expeditious mode of communicating instruc- 
tion, but the similarity will soon be lost in the difference. 
Knowledge picked up during the intervals of business, however 
miscellancous, can never be compared to that which is acquired 
during a course of terms professedly devoted to learning, and to 
learning only. As the Greeks would say, they must idlew it as 
a Tapepyov, not as an epyov—not at the Universities, but at 
their own homes, in their own manufacturing towns, when the 
labours of the day are over. In this respect, the same necessity 
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presses on the master and on the workman. Neither can afford 
to spend the years from eighteen or nineteen to one or two and 
twenty in the mere acquisition of knowledge. It is a singular 
fatality that has fixed the usual time of entering the Univer- 
sities so much later than it was three hundred years ago, 
when delay was of so much less consequence. A boy-bachelor, 
like Wolsey, might enter the office or the counting-house, without 
suffering in the least in his worldly prospects, except so far as 
the bent communicated to his mind might disqualify him for a 
purely practical employment. Experience, however, has decided, 
and wisely, that the higher parts of education are more favour- 
ably received when the mind is moreZmatured. The lower and 
more rudimentary parts are allotted to school, which has a dis- 
tinct province of its own, not to be confounded with the acade- 
mic field. School is the only time that the young manufacturer, 
who is destined to add to the fruits of his father’s industry, and 
not merely to enjoy them, will have for the undisturbed cultiva- 
tion of learning; and even then he will probably be removed 
away at an earlier age than that at which his companions are 
removed to college. No reform which the Universities can 
carry, or their friends propose, will enable them to meet this. 
They may open their gates to all denominations, but they can- 
not receive many accessions from the middle class Dissenters, 
whose bread comes from the warehouse or the cotton-mill. They 
may stimulate their professorships of mechanics and chemistry 
into intenser life, and add to them others designed to teach the 
more practical sciences, but it will not avail them, even though 
they make a First Class in artibus utilioribus as honourable as 
one in polite letters is now considered. No increased facilities of 
learning will allure those who feel that learning for them is a 
waste of time, except so far as it comes through practical expe- 
rience. Ina word, men are not likely to avail themselves of any 
sag however complete, for a life which they have already 

egun some years before. But thisis not all. Wespeak of the 
commercial interest and the commercial classes; yet after all 
that we can say of their importance to the country our expres- 
sions will still be inadequate. An interest or a class implies a 
section, possibly a large one, but still something separate and 
distinct ; but the commercial spirit is not confined to any body 
of men, or any definite aggregate of callings. It really includes 
all to whom exertion is of consequence, all who, in whatever 
capacity, are engaged in the grand mélée of competition. In 
these days, when a position in society is so difficult to obtain, 
and an early start is of such inestimable consequence, any man 
to whom a competence is an immediate object, will do well to 
pause before he commits himself to a University course. He 
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may be most keenly sensible of the blessings conferred by aca- 
demical society and academical leisure, but, if he is right- 
minded, he will probably set a still higher value on the acqui- 
sition of an independence which, by giving him the means of 
fixing his roving affections, will enable him to fight the battle of 
life in good earnest and with a whole heart. The latter, to the 
majority of men, is morally a necessity—the former only a 
luxury. There may be cases where the balance is reversed, but 
these are but few in comparison, and it is dangerous to imagine 
them where they do not really exist. If a man is prevented 
from becoming a more refined intellectual being, he may console 
himself by thinking that the circumstance which necessitated the 
privation has made him better able to do his work in the world. 
Whatever may have been the case formerly, prudence will 
now hardly allow a person to spend any length of time in educa- 
tion, unless he sees in it a direct tendency to assist him in his 
worldly objects. Long ago Mephistopheles reminded Faust that 
all theory was grey and the golden tree of life green ; and Eng- 
land is daily enforcing this truth with more tangible and prac- 
tical sanctions than are dreamt of in German philosopliy. 

But it will be said there are still classes of men who find a 
University course directly to their account. Commercialism 
may be thinning the academical ranks, but they will still be re- 
cruited so long as the learned professions exist. We fear that 
this part of the prospect, attentively considered, will not be really 
more suggestive of comforting thoughts. The relation of the 
Universities to the Faculties in which they give lectures and con- 
fer degrees, appears to us to be a symbol of their original position 
rather than a guarantee for its continuance—a peculium to be 
retained as long as they are powerful rather than a rallying point 
from which they may maintain or recover power. The signs of 
the times leave no doubt that this relation'is gradually becoming 
weaker. As we happenito be speaking of the two old Universities, 
it might be sufficient to note that other bodies have acquired the 
right of conferring degrees, a fact which, though it has hitherto 
been injurious rather to the dignity than to the real efficiency of 
Oxford and Cambridge, must in some sort be an index of the state 
of opinion which brought it about. But this would not convey 
our real impression of the nature of the case. Our apprehension 
is, as before, not that the University work is likely to be done else- 
where, by institutions similar in form but better adapted to cir- 
cumstances, but that it is not likely to be done at all. We 
admit, of course, that professional preparation will probably 
always involve something nearer to academical training than is 
consistent with the exigencies of commercial life. The time, as 
we have said, is the great point: and those whose period of 
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activity begins later will be able to spend more years in general 
culture. Still, unless we are mistaken, the industrial spirit is 
beginning to make itself felt even beyond the almost world-wide 
sphere which we have assigned to it. It operates on the profes- 
sions, and that not merely by drawing away from them young 
men of ability but with small means, which is undeniably its effect, 
but by making the professions themselves more utilitarian in their 
character—less patient of education which does not bear imme- 
diately upon them. Even the feelings of the students them- 
selves, in their most wayward expression, point to the same end. 
There are many whose consciousness bears out the hero of a 
recent work of fiction, in his complaint of the cruelty of bring- 
ing people up to be mere men and women. 

The present tendency of society is thus to special and profes- 
sional education, and such education cannot be gained at the 
old Universities, or indeed at any Universities possessing their 
advantages, so well as elsewhere. That Universities are places 
where the groundwork at least of universal education is commu- 
nicated, is as true practically, as it is false etymologically. But 
there is another sort of universality equally repudiated by the 
name, and recognised by the fact ; and that is, the reception of 
the same culture by all. This principle, whether realized by the 
assertion of Theology as the queen and mother of all sciences, or 
by making Latin and Greek synonymous with humanity, or by 
forbidding entrance to all unacquainted with geometry, is un- 
doubtedly one of the things which have made Oxford and Cam- 
bridge what they are: and no one, so far as we know, even 
among the extreme advocates of new schools and new triposes, 
has proposed entirely to abandon it. Supposing it abandoned, 
the difticulty would still remain that provincial University- 
towns are not likely to have all the advantages that professional 
students desire. The London University will have greater in- 
ducements to offer than its elder sisters, and even it can succeed 
only in proportion as it forgets its unity and relies on depart- 
ments which might as well exist separately. ‘The very society 
for which University life is so justly lauded is inimical to pro- 
fessional interests. ‘The deeper sense of responsibility to which 
the Oxford movement has given birth has frequently shown 
itself in lamentations over the secularity of University life, and 
in attempts to remedy it by providing education elsewhere for 
‘andidates for orders. Whether this wiJl eventually lead to a 
general falling off of the clergy from the Universities, in spite of 
the manifold temptations which they at present afford, depends 
on a much larger question,—that of the future fortunes of the 
Church of England. We may safely affirm, however, that no 
religious body less compromised by its peculiar position would be 
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content without making its ministers submit to something more 
akin to professional training. When the clergy quit Oxford, the 
devoted city will indeed be abandoned to its doom. Possibly they 
may be induced to remain by the previous retirement of the 
other professions. The proportion of physicians who have re- 
ceived a University education is already far from overwhelming. 
The Inns of court will not long continue to grant extraordinary 
exemptions to residents in the University, or possessors of an 
academical degree. Perhaps the aristocracy, the titled and un- 
titled ae gee may be more constant, unless they are scared 
away by the abolition, already commenced in most colleges, of 
silk gowns and their attendant privileges, or infected by the indus- 
trial spirit, and led to seek special education for their own political 
and social duties. We are speaking not of existing facts, but of 
the issues to which they seem tending. At present the Univer- 
sities have all the stability of a government which is maintained 
in its place by the accident of possession, and the equality of its 
pressure on the various contending parties; but the fluctuation 
of events may easily disturb the balance. 

Having these forebodings of the future, it will not be won- 
dered that we should look with mixed feelings on the brilliant 
academical ideals which present themselves to the fervid imagi- 
nations of other disciples of progress. It is not as though the 
only disappointment felt were that which naturally arises from 
consciousness that the practice must fall far short of the theory. 
Our conviction is that society is not so much moving even after 
an infinite distance behind the academical model held up to it, 
as taking a totally different course. So far as we can see, the 
most visionary and the most prosaic schemes are alike thrown 
away. We have ourselves indulged in dreams of a great National 
University, which should be the fountain of all the theoretic 
knowledge of the country, and drawn up a constitution in which 
our idea would be fenced against every possible objection, by all 
manner of practical safeguards; but we feel that it would be 
useless to lay them before the public. Even the moderate antici- 
pations of a sober-minded statesman like Sir George Grey, affect 
us with this sense of hopelessness. “ It appeared to him” (the 
newspaper reports of his speech tell us) “ that it would be a great 
advantage for young men to be induced to remain at College 
for a longer period after taking their degree, than was the 
case under the present system. He could say for himself he 
had always regretted that he had not remained longer than 
he did at his college after taking his degree: and he was satis- 
fied that much good would be done by inducing young men to 
protract their residence at College for the purpose of attending 
courses on general subjects after they had completed their course 
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on the more special subjects to which at present University 
education was mainly directed.” No doubt it would be so if 
all young men enjoyed Sir George Grey’s other advantages. 
He is one of those favoured children of fortune who can afford 
such a retrospect. Bred up to the bar, he had no occasion to 
yractise, but was able at once to enter on that career to which 
fis connexions gave him a right to aspire; and he is now Home 
Secretary. But the great majority of graduates, who like him, 
attain the highest University honours, have no such opportunities. 
If they remain at College after their degree, it is because they 
propose to engage in tuition, or because they have chosen the 
only calling in which at present a few years sooner or later 
make no difference—the clerical. Is Sir George Grey himself, or 
are the honourable gentlemen who cheered his remark, prepared 
with any practical suggestions for the benefit of those who, 
having only their own abilities to trust to, wish to encounter an 
active life? or is he merely falling into the tone of the French 
princess, who wondered why her father’s subjects were so foolish 
as to be starved, when they could buy such nice cakes at two- 
pence a piece? Is he ready with any scheme for ensuring an 
opening in his own department to a student who follows his ad- 
vice, and can give satisfactory proof of having profited by the 
course of education so received? Perhaps he may meditate 
striking at the root, and delivering his young friends from the 
evils of competition, by the substitution of a judicious commun- 
ism, where everybody shall have a fair day’s wages for a fair 
day’s work, and there shall be no scramble for places. That 
would be the most intelligible course—and the boldest. 

For our part, we can only say, that it appears to us equally be- 
yond hope to get rid of competition and to carry out the higher 
educational reforms in spite of it. Education is undoubtedly a 
thing which cannot be wholly trusted to the operation of the ordi- 
nary laws of supply and demand. But admitting that it is to be 
protected, we must contend that there are more modes of protec- 
tion than one. A remedy is an interference with natural processes; 
but if it is to do any good it must act in accordance with the 
constitution of the body to which it is administered. If Eng- 
Jand, tempered afresh by the accession of new elements, rejects 
a system which seemed well adapted to it at an earlier stage of 
its history, all that we can do is to leave the system to Germany, 
or to any country where it is calculated to flourish, and place 
our hopes on some other. The industrial spirit, as we have 
seen, is not averse from education ; on the contrary, it provides 
instruction in various forms and in various degrees for all the 
classes which it affects. If we lose the old Universities, we may 
have local institutions, suited to every calling for which teaching 
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is required, and capable within their own sphere of every per- 
fection. We shall still have schools in which general culture 
may, up to a certain age, be bestowed on all alike—on the in- 
tended manufacturer no less than on the intended clergyman. 
We are not saying that there will be no cause for sorrow at the 
loss of the ancient seminaries. A nation will generally find 
something really to be envied in its neighbour's institutions, 
though sensible that providential circumstances prevent it from 
enjoying a like advantage; and the same feeling will occur in 
looking back on its own past life, while it will dwell with more 
regret on the absence of the good which it once possessed. That 
salutary custom of interposing an interval between boyhood and 
manhood, when self-cultivation could be followed out, and the 
society of equals enjoyed, will be missed in after times, as it is 
missed now by many whom the stress of grinding necessity cuts 
off from it. But we may trust, that as they find their times of 
refreshing conformably with their circumstances, so the loss may 
be made up to the national character in some other way which will 
gradually open as its need becomes manifest, and that the work- 
shop of the world will not be suffered to go without its Sabbaths. 
In any case there is nothing unaccountable in the dispensation 
which seems to ordain that a country, in proportion as its general 
development advances, should approximate more and more neatly, 
even in its educational provisions, to that condition of evil and 
sore travail which is said to happen to every one under the sun. 

With regard to the Universities, we do not see but that they 
may hope to retain a portion of their original glory as bright as 
ever. ‘Lhough they should become no more in their educational 
capacity than training establishments for family tutors and 
public schoolmasters, they may yet be made the great seats of 
speculation and learning in England. ‘There will always be 
men who will be glad to follow literature or science as a profes- 
sion, and ready to devote themselves to it in no desultory spirit, 
if they may be secured against the uncertainty which would 
otherwise compel them to make their talentsssimply marketable : 
and we need not fear that the coming age will refuse to these 
the retirement which it deliberately declines for itself. When 
the crisis arrives the necessary arrangements can be made, un- 
disturbed, we may hope, by jealousy of Dissenters or prejudices 
in favour of academical celibacy. 

Meanwhile, we await the disclosures of the Commission of 
Inquiry, and the practical steps to be founded thereon, with 
some curiosity but without any undue excitement. The duty 
of those connected with the Universities is clear—to make the 
best of them that they can, according to their present resources 
and their existing lights. So long as they have the rising 
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generation to educate, let them do it with a good-will and re- 
sort to ev ery means in their power which may appear con- 
ducive to the end. As far as their duty to their Alma Mater, 
and their allegiance to their revered founders are concerned, we 
believe that they may conscientiously accept any aid which the 
State can be prevailed on to give, whatever they may think of 
the prognostics of the morrow. If the alterations made tend to 
give freedom and expansiveness to that element in the Uni- 
versities which we have set down as really permanent, we shall 
of course receive something more than merely temporary satis- 
faction. 

We have written with considerable hesitation, knowing that 
our views are likely to meet with dissent from many whom we 
would wish to respect. It is easy to assume the mantle of pro- 
phecy, but difficult so to wear it as not to have cause to repent 
of the assumption. If we have discredited it, we may plead that 
our more usual habit has been the sober garb of historical fact. 
We have at least taken pains to give the data from which more 
skilful discerners may draw another horoscope. Even in the 
last few pages it has not been our wish to lay down dogmatically 
the groove in which events are to run, though we have undoubt- 
edly been solicitous to give as vivid an expression to our antici- 
pations as diffidence w ould allow us. If we might be permitted 
to imitate the modesty of pamphleteers, we should entitle this 
part of our article “ A difticulty suggested to the advocates of 

Reform in the English Universities.” As such we hope it will 
be received, whether it be thought worthy of consideration or no. 
Nor will it be merely a personal interest, in watching the effect 
produced by our own representations, which will lead us to scru- 
tinize attentively any forthcoming demonstration on the part of 
those connected with Oxford or Cambridge, in the hope of find- 
ing that their notice has been directed to a point which seems at 
present scarcely to have occurred even to the most advanced 

valculators of the academical future. 
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Art. VIII.— Vocabolario degli Accademici della Crusca. Quinta 
impressione. Fascic. 1. 4to, Firenze 1843. 


Any reader who happens carelessly to cast his eyes on the 
title of the work named at the head of this Article, will guess 
that it is the title of an J/talian dictionary, issued by an Aca- 
demy which he may have heard mentioned, although, pro- 
bably, neither its origin, nor that of its designation “ Della 
Crusca,”* is known to him. It is, however, as easy to shew 
the origin of this Academy and of its designation, as it is diffi- 
eult to characterize the Language of which this purports to be 
the dictionary. The title itself does not help us. It is simply 
“ The Vocabulary of the Academy of the Bran.” It may be a 
vocabulary of any language, art, or science. Although persons 
even slightly conversant with literary history have often seen 
this vocabulary mentioned, the silly meaning of the name of 
this Academy has perhaps passed unnoticed. When translated 
literally it affords but small hope that philosophy and common 
sense will distinguish the productions of a body not ashamed, 
in the middle of the nineteenth century, of their childish deno- 
mination. Yet a sort of cloudy tradition says that this “ Della 
Crusea” Academy is the supreme autocrat of the language in 
which Dante and Ariosto as well as Galileo and Machiavelli have 
written,—a language which we ultramontani call Italian. From 
whom is their authority derived? by what power is it maintained ? 
Is it a power like that of other despots, supported by violence 
and force, or a humane rational power deriving its strength from 
national consent and acquiescence? Who are these “ great un- 
known” who are often mentioned with so much solemnity under 
the harlequin names of “Infarinati, Inferigni, Impastati, In- 
saccati,” &c., (viz. covered with flour; brown bread; made 
into paste ; put into sacks)? Are they, under their proper name, 
worthy of the unheard of mission, either rashly assumed or reluc- 
tantly accepted, of regulating by Act of Parliament the stately 
language used from Palermo to Turin? Do they undertake to 
govern that language like those Florentines who so eagerly volun- 
teered to direct public affairs ? 

Molti rifiutan lo comune incarco ; 
Ma il popol tuo sollecito risponde 
Senza chiamare. 


It is with the hope of enabling our readers to answer these 
questions, that we have determined to offer a necessarily abridged, 


* That is, « Of the Bran,” 
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but, we trust, neither uninteresting nor too meagre history of 
the progress and vicissitudes of the language of Italy, and of the 
Academy of the Crusca, with notices of some of its leading 
members, and of the Dictionary, the chief ground of its reputa- 
tion. 

The early prose writers who employed their native language 
in the Peninsula, were either chroniclers or novel writers. 
Those of ‘Tuscany are among the earliest. In addition to the 
advantages of their volgare, their democratic constitution and 
fierce party spirit were highly favourable to the development 
and cultivation of their dialect in the thirteenth century. The 
Court of Rome had persevered in the use of the Latin language. 
Foreign invasions, foreign sovereigns, foreign noblemen settling 
in the country, foreign customs, manners, and habits, were im- 
ported into Sicily and Naples, the seat and object of a long and 
severe contest between the Papal and Imperial authority. The 
power of the Court of Rome was never totally lost, and her 
scribes, notaries, and chancery, forced upon these countries 
their style and their written language. The Lombard cities 
were all busy in making war upon each other, and one-half 
of the inhabitants of each often had enough to do in murdering 
and proscribing the other half. Venice and Genoa were intent 
on extending their commerce in the Levant, and each of them 
in destroying the power and prosperity*of its rival. All the pub- 
lic acts, whether purely municipal, or between city and city, were 
written in Latin, and the struggle in general was at that time 
no longer between a popular party excited and inflamed by 
demagogues and patriots, and an aristocracy, but between that 
party directed by a tyrant often allied with the Church, and 
an aristocracy led by another tyrant who usurped the imperial 
authority. 

In Venice and Genoa even then, the aristocratic, and very 
soon after, the oligarchic principle prevailed, the rich merchants 





* Cronache di Napoli ; 
Storia del vespro Siciliano ; 
Malaspini Istoria Fiorentina ; 
Dino Compagni Cronica Fiorentina. 

The Reali de Francia are part of a much larger work, like the old romances of 
Lancelot, Arthur, &c., and like them of French origin ; the very old Italian narra- 
tive with that title is undoubtedly translated from the French. The nore/le antiche 
are as old at least, — is, of the 13th century, if not earlier), and some of them are 
detached portions from the Romances of Lancelot and of 'l'ristan. The old poets 
whose compositions have been collected in the “ Bella Mano,” the “ Poeti Antichi,” 
&e., are too well known to require here more than a passing allusion. 

+The Este, Scala, Visconti, Malatesta, Malaspina, Pallavicino, Montefeltro, 
Carrara, da Romano, &c., were among the most noted and powerful tyrants of 
Lombardy and Romagna. Neither the growing oligarchies of Venice and Genoa, 
nor the democracies of Tuscany, had allowed such poisonous plants to take root in 
their territories, 
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desiring a steady and firm government and a monopoly for their 
own advantage. 

It was owing to the victory of one faction over another at Flor- 
ence that Dante was driven into exile, and it was owing to his 
exile that Dante gave a language to Italy. This is no hyperbole. 
If an Italian language exist, (of which more presently,) or if any 
language at all be written in Italy, Dante is its father. There 
is no instance of so decided a creation of a language by an in- 
dividual in the whole range of the history of languages. We 
do not know that Homer created the Greek. Many have the 
merit of having brought the Latin language to perfection. The 
same is the case with German, (however much Luther did for it 
he did not create and bring it to perfection,) with French and 
with English. We can trace their early efforts, their growth, 
their maturity. The Italian language issues in all its vigour 
from Dante, like Minerva from the head of Jupiter. It is as 
perfect in him as its nature will allow. All attempts at im- 
proving it during more than five centuries have been worse than 
useless. It has been necessary only to recall it towards its prin- 
ciples; to deal with it as Machiavelli wishes to deal with politi- 
cal constitutions impaired by time or altered by heterogeneous 
mixtures. ‘To restore the language of Italy to its sterling and 
genuine purity, to remove the patchwork and clumsy or meretri- 
cious ornaments with whch it was disfigured, and to recall it to 
its proper character, it is necessary to go back to Dante. 

So much has been recently written about Dante, which is ridi- 
culous, bombastic, and pedantic, that we scarcely dare to allude 
to his general merits, lest we should frighten the reader from 
perusing what we wish to say on our proper subject. We 
are not going to inflict on them a commonplace eulogium 
on Dante: we shall only in a few lines attempt to point out his 
merits as the father of the language in which he wrote. His works 
give ample evidence of multifarious learning. His misfortunes 
forced him to wander over Italy, and there are numerous proofs 
of his having “ moved in the highest circles.” Nature had en- 
dowed him with that delicate feeling, that fastidious taste, that nice 
tact, without which no writer can win the heart of his readers, 
and know how to join to the most exquisite elegance propriety 
and perspicuity of diction, without constraint and affectation. 
To express the commonest ideas in words by which they may 
be dignified and the style ennobled; to convey the sublimest 
thoughts with precision and energy, in easy—not vulgar-— 
words, requires command of the language as well as prodigious 
art: an art which great writers find in themselves, and feel in 
those who went before them, whilst small ones borrow a spurious 
imitation of it from grammars and dictionaries. Hence it hap- 
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pens, that the art of the former is never perceived—the words 
naturally rolling on as if by accident, whilst that of the latter 
intrudes itself on the reader so forcibly as to distress him. But 
the more a language is used by great writers the meaning of its 
words becomes the more defined, and their wrbanity or rusticity 
more undisputed, by national consent. Dante undertook to 
write a poem the subject of which was the Universe—known 
and unknown. He felt the difficulty of his task, on account of 
the homeliness of the language still in its infancy :— 


** Che non é impresa da pigliar a gabbo, 
Descriver fondo a tutto Universo, 
Neé da lingua che chiami mamma e babbo.” 


And yet he attempted it. He attempted to express the everlast- 
ing joy of the blessed, the hopes of those who suffered in expec- 
tation of better times, and the torments of those who had lost 
hope for ever—to describe the heavenly gardens of Matilda, and 
the thorny wood of animated plants—to repeat the conversation 
held with Francesca, with Ugolino, with Cacciaguida, and with 
St. Peter, as well as those of the devils among themselves, and 
the affectionate welcome of proud Sordello to Virgil—to explain 
the highest mysteries of religion, the deepest metaphysical in- 
vestigations, and the most abstruse natural problems—to brand 
eternally the names of traitors, of tyrants, of hypocrites, and to 
immortalize the name of the just, the pious, and the brave. He 
attempted all this and much more in the poem 


“A cui ha posto mano e cielo e terra,” 


and he succeeded so well as to be deemed worthy, by the con- 
sent of Europe, of as high a place as was ever occupied by any 
poet of any age or country. In doing this, Dante had to create a 
language. 

His wanderings in the different courts of Italy gave him an 
opportunity of selecting from the best society that language 
which he called “ Curiale,” and which was to be found, as he 
said, in all and every city, although not peculiar toany. By his 
discrimination in the choice of words, and by the metamorphosis 
which he produced in such of them as he raised from among the 
low phrases of the dialects, he enriched the language. Without 
losing the freshness of new expressions these words acquired all the 


refinement of those which have been long used by great writers : 


“ Come procede innanzi dall’ ardore 


Per lo papiro suso, un color bruno, 
Che non é nero ancora e il bianco muore.” 


Deeply read in the Latin authors, alive to their beauties, and 
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a warm admirer of Virgil, the greatest master of language among 
them all, he enriched his vernacular tongue with such expressions 
as, from his intuitive discrimination, he found would add nobleness 
to his poetry and variety to his diction. Deeply conversant, also, 
with the inspired writers, he Jtalianized the bold energetic and 
metaphoric barbarisms used by the Latin translators of the Bible. 
From the sciences, with many of which he was intimate, he 
borrowed technical words to express, or rather to paint, such 
poetical ideas as in the usual nomenclature would appear trivial 
and low. And when his lofty conceptions were beyond the power 
of all existing language, when, like Raphael in after times with 
his colours, he felt what he was unable to express, he coined 
words to give at least a faint notion of his thoughts ; 


* Trasumanar significar per verba 
Non si poria.” 


Such were the circumstances under which Dante formed his 
language. These circumstances were themselves, in a measure, 
the creation of his splendid genius ; and it required no less genius 
to create words to convey his thoughts, than it did to create 
the thoughts which were to be represented by the words. 

Next to Dante, Boccaccio and Petrarca are to be considered the 
fathers of the language in which they wrote. Boccaccio is per- 
haps too well known as the author of several works of imagination 
written in this language, and too much forgotten as an enthusiastic 
admirer and promoter of classical learning. Among his other 
works the Decameron, a collection of one hundred tales related by 
a party of ten young friends in the course of ten days merrily 
spent together in a delicious country, is the most renowned, and 
that which is looked upon with the greatest veneration by gram- 
marians and lexicographers. It is certainly that which—whether 
for good or for evil we shall have occasion in the sequel to ex- 
amine—has exercised the greatest influence on the language of 
Italy. Born at Florence, Boccaccio professes (Giorn. iv. in 
prince.) to write his tales “in volgar Fiorentino,” adding more- 
over, “in istilo umilissimo e rimesso quanto il pit si possono.” 
But, besides his own words respecting the “ lunga fatica,” which 
he is glad to have at last concluded, which show that he did not 
write currente calamo, is there any book in any language which 
shows more the lima labor than the Decameron? A writer who 
is extolled for having always had most profound reasons for 
whatever he did, e sempre bene—even when he acted in one 
case the very contrary of what he did in another, although the 
two cases were identical in every respect—who has taken the 
utmost pains to transfer to the vernacular the intricate construc- 
tion of the Latin language—whose style is so varied, according 
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to the various persons, circumstances, and occasions, and who 
spares no touch, loses sight of no nuance, omits no trifling orna- 
ment to finish his miniatures, or to give his grand paintings all 
the effect of which they are capable—can we believe him to have 
written in volgar Fiorentino, that is to say, in the language com- 
monly used by the uneducated Florentines? Could he, who 
was so fastidious in rounding his periods and giving them a clas- 
sical turn, have used plebei ian expressions without discrimina- 
tion, and, forgetting all his art, all his fastidiousness, all his 
Latin, have neglected to choose his words with the taste and 
judgment which he paid to other points? Are we not rather 
to believe, that he was as careful in selecting his words as he was 
in every thing else, and that he did not, while doing so, divest 
himself of the classical taste of which he gave on other occasions 
such abundant evidence ? 

Petrarca’s father was driven from Florence on the same occa- 
sion as Dante; and his glorious son, born in exile, never saw the 
city of his ancestors till he was fifty years of age. Whatever 
Florentine dialect he ever heard was in his younger days from 
his parents. He was soon left an orphan, lived in many Italian 
cities, at Avignon, and at the Roman Court. In these cireum- 
stances he must have spoken Provencal, or the dialect of the 
parts of Italy where he dwelt, or the Romanesco of the Colonna 
family, with whom he was intimate. Of his knowledge and admi- 
ration of the Latin language it is unnecessary to speak. We know 
the great care with which he corrected, altered, transposed a 
single word—a single letter—in many of his lines ; how, after the 
second, third, and successive alterations, he returned to what he 
had discarded, with a patience, a fastidiousness, an anxiety of 
which nothing but his autographs could persuade posterity. No 
more needs to be said to prove that Petrarca did not write in 
any dialect, and that he must have selected with great nicety 
and judgment, from all those which he was obliged to use in 
Italy, from those allied to them, and from the Latin, the words 
which to this day preserve all the freshness, the elegance, and 
the vigour of five centuries ago.* 

Of these three great men—great in different degrees—Dante, 
the greatest of them, was the only one who hada good opinion of 
the language in which he wrote. Boccaccio wrote his tales, and 
some poetry—even the Teseide—in Italian; but what he con- 
sidered his great works, are all written in Latin. Petrarca con- 
sidered his Italian poetry beneath him as a scholar; he relied 


* Il Petrarea meglio s’intende in Lombardia che in Fiorenza e questo 
avviene perche nei ‘Petrarea @ molto del parlar comune e poco del particolar 
Fiorentino. Trissixo, 1/ Castellane. 
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on his Latin poem, A/rica, for his name with posterity, and 
was crowned by Robert King of Naples, as the immortal 
author of that poem—now utterly forgotten. All his letters 
too were written in Latin, as well as his essays and lucubra- 
tions of all sorts—chiefly about himself. The very name of 
the language which he had used in his lyrics was depreciating 
and humbling: it was the language of the populace, of the 
lower classes, “ Lingua volgare.” Public acts, solemn deeds, 
education, public worship, literary and scientific intercourse, all 
were written, carried on, performed in Latin. Enough was 
known of history to make men of letters look upon the Romans 
as demi-gods, and upon their noble language as divine. All 
knowledge was either from them or transmitted through their 
language. Through the Latin authors, the great Greek poets, 
philosophers, orators, and historians, were known at least by 
name; and some Greeks who came to Florence and to upper 
Italy even as early as the times of Petrarca and Boccaccio, were 
received by them with enthusiasm, and no pains spared to promote 
the study of the Greek language. The more the progress made in 
classical learning, the greater the rage for antiquities, the more 
successful the discoveries of Greek and Latin authors, the less 
was the esteem in which the vulgur tongue was held. The reli- 
gious controversies between the several Popes and their par- 
tisans, those between the Greek and Roman Churches, the 
destruction of the Oriental Empire which drove so many learned 
Greeks to take shelter in Italy where the study of the Greek 
language received a new impulse, the high prices paid for 
classical MSS., which were sought after with keen perseverance 
not seldom crowned with signal success ;—all tended to the dis- 
paragement and neglect of the vulgar tongue: so much so, in- 
deed, that it seemed to have fallen into desuetude, at least for 
high and noble works. ‘To Lorenzo de’ Medici, whose generous 
patronage of literature (be the motives what they might) and 
distinguished efforts in cultivating it are well known, the glory 
is chiefly due of having recalled the vulgar tongue to honour. 
Bojardo and some other writers, chiefly at Ferrara, share with 
him the merit of having revived that language by their works 
towards the end of the fifteenth century. 

But the revival of the Italian did not prove detrimental to the 
Latin. The next generation of writers, on the contrary, offered 
the spectacle of men equally skilled in both languages,* whilst 


* This had also been the case with some of those who had gone before : amongst 
whom Poliziano is pre-eminent. Never was any of the great men of those days 
unable to write in both languages, although some excelled only in one. Bojardo, 
Berni, and Ariosto, wrote Latin poems, which would be more known were they 
not from such splendid Italian poets ; and the Rime of A. Navagero would not be 
forgotten had he not written in Latin. 
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some, who limited themselves to either, were inferior to none of 
those who had preceded, as they have been unequalled by those 
who have succeeded them. Among the former, stand pre-emi- 
nent, Sannazaro, Bembo, Casa, Molza, Castiglione; whilst 
Fracastoro, Vida, A. Navagero, above all, Flaminio, on the 
one hand, and Ariosto, Bernardo Tasso, Machiavelli, and Berni, 
on the other, are foremost among the latter. In addition to this, 
almost all these distinguished writers were men of business, 
practically acquainted with the world, obliged to write public 
dispatches as secretaries to governments or to princes, used to 
govern provinces, and to conduct delicate negotiations. Their 
“lingua volgare,” therefore, was only vulgar in name; it was, in 
fact, refined by classical studies, polished by elegant society, and 
adapted to important practical purposes. But that very classical 
refinement begat fastidiousness. ‘They were distressed by the 
uncertain orthography, plebeian inflections, incorrect syntax, and 
harsh alterations of words, which, on many occasions, offended 
their eyes, and grated their ears. They thought it necessary to 
remedy these enormous evils, and one of them, Bembo, took on 
himself to lay down certain rules for the public benefit in that 
behalf. He wrote a grammar, and what is more, published it. 
He did so, however, after another writer, now forgotten even in 
Italy, Fortunio, had published a work of the same description, 
which, before 1552, had reached fifteen editions.* 

Bembo, whose father had restored Dante’s tomb when Go- 
vernor of Ravenna for the Republic of Venice, considered this 
illustrious poet in every respect a barbarian. In Latin he 
thought of no style but that of Cicero, which he closely imitates, 
carrying his veneration for it so far as to apply to Christian 
objects of veneration the words used by Pagans for Pagan 
divinities. Petrarca and Boccaccio were his great indeed his 
only guides in Italian, and he would no more use a word not 
theirs in the one language than one not Cicero’s in the other. 
He, moreover, thought his masters infallible; whatever word, 
phrase, expression, inflection, they had used, it was correct, pro- 
per, and unexceptionable. His grammar consists of rules which 
he draws from their writings; vulgarisms, barbarisms, sole- 
cisms, and all possible isms, are considered gems, praised as 
elegancies, and proposed as patterns. It was strongly censured 
by Lodovico Castelvetro ; a very learned, and still more acute 
than learned scholar, a severe reasoner, a caustic critic, and a 
proud man. His strictures are not often entirely groundless, 
but very often captious and sophistic, and occasionally unfair. 





* The title of Fortunio’s work is “ Le regole grammaticali della volgar lingua.” 
Ancona, 1516, 4to. This was the first edition. See Zeno’s notes to Fontanini, tom. i. 
p. 5. Parma edit. 
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With more knowledge of the structure of the language, and 
of its origin and progress, Castelvetro was little superior to 
Bembo as regards philological principles. Bembo’s defence was 
taken up by Varchi in his “ Ercolano,” or “ Dialogo delle lingue,” 
published after the author’s death. But, on the whole, the 
question was treated pedantically, without general views, with a 
narrow-mindedness which in our days can be scarcely conceived. 
Castelvetro had, in every other respect, the advantage of his 
adversaries. He was not, however, the only adversary of Bembo 
and of his school. 

The title of Bembo’s work, in the first edition of 1525, is 
“ Prose di M. Pietro Bembo nelle quali si ragiona della volgar 
lingua.” It is in the form of a dialogue, which he professes to 
have written in the Zuscan, or rather Florentine, language. And 
in answer to the objection that he being a Venetian ought not to 
have done so, as he could not possibly write it well, he attempted 
to show that in order to write the language of Florence, it was 
a great misfortune to be born a Florentine, and that a foreigner 
had many advantages for writing it better than a native. His 
denomination of the language did not please the other inhabi- 
tants of the Peninsula. Trissino of Vicenza called the lan- 
guage /talian, and wrote a dialogue entitled “ Il] Castellano” 
to prove his position.* The Tuscans, too, did not like Florence 
to monopolize all the good language, and so Claudio Tolomei, a 
Sienese, wrote another dialogue, “ Il Cesano,” in which the cor- 
rect name of the vulgar tongue was discussed. This work was 
first printed in 1555. Varchi, in his “ Ercolano,” on the other 
hand, took the side of his native city, Florence, with uncom- 
promising violence, and in the dedication he confesses that “ the 
chief motive of his writing it was to show that the language 
used by Dante, Petrarca, and Boccaccio, in former times, and 
more recently by many distinguished writers of all Italy, and of 
foreign countries, ought not to be called ‘ Cortigiana,’ Italian, 
Tuscan, but Florentine.” This was particularly aimed at Tris- 
sino, who had said that the written language, that language which 
he, after Dante, designated as “ Lingua Cortigiana, lingua 
illustre,” was Italian. 

Dante had not only been the first to write a magnificent poem 
in the vulgar tongue, but he was likewise the first to write in 
Latiu a treatise respecting it, entitled “ De vulgari eloquio.” 
It is not a grammar, but a rhetorical treatise. The early gram- 
marians were those already mentioned, to which some of inferior 





* He says among other things—* Se il genere da la specie con verita si puo 
dire, adunque la lingua Toseana si puo con verita nominare Italiana, ma non gia la 
Italiana si puo nominare Toscana.” 
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name might be added. All from the north of Italy, by the most 
curious coincidence, undertook to teach the rules of the lan- 
guage to which they were declared strangers. Dante is the first 
who applied the laws of rhetoric to the Italian. His work is on 
the essence and structure of the language, its elements, and its 
use for literary purposes. The intention of the writer is not to 
teach writing or speaking correctly, but elegantly. It was known 
that this curious and very important work had been written, but 
it was deemed to be no longer in existence, when Trissino re- 
covered it, and published it, with a translation, under the name 
of Andrea D’Oria, in 1529. 

It is a mortifying thing to reflect that a dispute about the 
name of the language of the Peninsula began soon after Italy 
became the prey of conquerors who deprived its inhabitants 
of liberty and independence—of every common feeling, com- 
mon interest, and common sympathy; who cherished and fanned 
their municipal prejudices, vanity, and jealousies; who did 
all in their power to destroy their national customs, habits, 
dresses, traditions, and recollections. There was, however, one 
bond—the strongest of all ties between members of the same 
nation—and which, as it is not in the power of conquerors or 
tyrants to tie or dissolve, foreigners could not take from the 
Italians—that was their language. The language of Italy was 
the one thing left to the Italian people to remind them that they 
were twenty-two millions of slaves who might understand each 
other, burst their fetters, and recover their homes. But alas! 
what the conquerors could not do—what they did not even at- 
tempt, some Italians undertock to perform with the greatest alac- 
rity and zeal. They fell foul of theirown language. After hav- 
ing lost everything else, they tried to break this last bond of 
brotherhood in a deliberate act of national suicide. They have 
not succeeded as yet, because their attempt was as insane as it 
was detestable ; but they have worked, and are still working at it 
with all the energy and all the perseverance of which they are 
capable. More than three centuries have passed since the ques- 
tion was first mooted. But the spirit of Varchi and his followers 
is not dead. It lives still under an Austrian prince. That fierce 
grammarian and republican who made peace with the oppressors 
of his republic, received pensions as a price for his historical 
pen, bespattered with praise the whole Medicis whose enemy he 
was before they got into power, and dedicated to the heir-pre- 
sumptive of the first Duke, his grammatical discussions, speaks 
still at Florence through a distinguished poet and prose writer, 
who stands up for the Florentine dialect against the Italian 
language, on the plea of patriotism. He does so to the great de- 
light of the masters of his country, who cannot but be pleased to 
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see patriotism venting itself in such a manner : to the great shame 
of other Italians: and tothe great amusement of lookers on who 
can feel nothing but contempt and pity for the miserable perver- 
sion of a hallowed name. 

Varchi and several of his followers, unable to answer Dante’s 
philological Nem tried to persuade the public that the trea- 
tise “ De vulgari eloquio” was a forgery. The internal evidence 
of authenticity was, however, too strong for them. And had it 
even been possible to make out that the work was not Dante’s, 
its principles were not the less sound, although, perhaps, more 
likely to be successfully opposed, unsupported by the authority 
of so venerable a name. What in fact did Dante contend for, 
but for that which is seen practically to take place in every 
country? There are more or fewer dialects everywhere among 
nations who speak the same language. The Lancashire dialect 
is different from that of Somersetshire, and in Lancashire itself 
that of Bolton is different from that of Liverpool, and both very 
far from resembling that of a Cockney. No one however thinks 
of denying that those are all branches of the same English oak. 
No one dreams that any of these dialects, although more or 
less removed from the elegance and correctness of English, 
unfits a native of any of these districts from being able to use 
the very best English, and from claiming it as his own na- 
tive language ; nor was ever any one so insane as to contend 
that in any part of England the language is so pure and 
grammatical as to be spoken or written by the uneducated part 
of the community with the same propriety, elegance, and purity, 
as it is by the most finished orators or writers. Some provin- 
cialisms may escape even a good scholar, and a powerful speaker 
may occasionally offend delicate critics in the pronunciation of 
certain words, or even in his pronunciation altogether. But 
that scholar or speaker will nevertheless use language as a whole 
infinitely above that of the ignorant man who may now and 
then use more correct words, or occasionally pronounce them 
more properly. No one thinks of denying the power of writing 
and speaking good German to a Bavarian, although his dialect 
is wretched in comparison with that of a Saxon or a Bruns- 
wicker; nor is the French of Montesquieu, or Mirabeau, or 
Rousseau considered less genuine and classical, because the 
dialects of Bordeaux, Marseilles and Geneva are wretched. The 
“ volgare illustre, aulico,” &c., as Dante would call it, of Eng- 
land, of France, and of Germany, exists in every part of 
these countries, although it is not to be found in any one 
particular city or town. Can any thing be more true and 
self-evident than this? And yet these simple and elementary 
truths are denied by those who contend that there is no Jta- 
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lian language, but that the Florentine dialect, as it is spoken 
by the common people, is the language of Italy. The moment 
it is spoken or written by a man of education, with propriety, 
elegance and correctness, it ceases to be the provincial language 
of Florence: it becomes the same language which, with more 
or less elegance, with more or less taste, is written and spoken by 
men of education at Palermo as at Turin, at Milan as at Naples, 
at Siena as at Genoa or Venice. 

The bad consequences of this folly and perverseness have 
been and are still so fatal to the language of Italy and its dic- 
tionaries, that our readers must forgive us not only for having 
dwelt on this point at some length, but for recurring to it again 
in a subsequent part of this Article. 

The early grammarians from other parts of Italy were attempt- 
ing to bring the “ vulgar language” within rules, when the poli- 
tical revolutions of Florence and the despotism which finally 
prevailed there, left no other occupation to the noble spirits who 
had fought for the liberty and independence of the Florentine 
Republic than that of discussing philological points. The Pla- 
tonic Academy founded and patronized by Lorenzo the Magni- 
ficent continued to meet till 1522, when it ceased to exist. A 
conspiracy said to have been planned by some of the acade- 
micians against Cardinal Giulio de’ Medici, afterwards Clement 
VIL, caused its dissolution. This conspiracy cost his life to 
Jacopo da Diacceto, whilst some, like Alamanni, fled, and others, 
like Machiavelli, were tortured. On Cosimo I. succeeding to the 
government, he patronized the fine arts, natural sciences, and the 
study of the language. Neither Platonism, however, nor any 
other philosophy found grace in his eyes. It seems indeed that 
about that time the rage for “ academies about words” prevailed 
in all the courts of the little Italian despots. At Ferrara, for in- 
stance, it was proposed in 1533 to establish an Academy “ on the 
vulgar language, in which a lecture should be read daily on 
Petrarca, and another lecture on the rules of the language.” * 
The study of Petrarca is certainly an innocent study. Dante 
might lead people to think; and his unmerciful exposure of the 
abuses of the Court of Rome did not find favour in the eyes of 
the priests and their natural supporters the despots, since Luther 
had raised so awful a storm by preaching against them. The 
plan of the Accademia Fiorentina, founded in 1540, was parti- 
cularly intended for the study of Petrarca. ILence the number- 
less lectures on the poems of that author by members of that 
Academy, and then by abler literati all over Italy who could 
do nothing but imitate them. Varchi wrote nine mortal lectures 





* Tiraboschi Let, Ital., tom, vii. pag. 1556, 
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on one sonnet and three canzoni of Petrarca. These lectures 
are full of unintelligible jargon, either Aristotelian or Platonic ; 
for the taste for philosophizing was not destroyed, and abstract 
metaphysical theories applied to Petrarca’s poems were so ridi- 
culously harmless as to 44 tolerated without suspicion.* Cosimo 
died, and in the course of time, however disposed to be pleased, 
the Academicians got tired of each other and of their meetings. 
In 1582 five of themf determined to have meetings of their 
own, enlivened by good suppers and jocular compositions. Not 
long after Leonardo Salviati joined the others, 
“*Sicché fu sesto tra cotanto senno.” 

He it was who proposed that instead of only jocular compositions 
something more in earnest should be attempted, and that the 
name of Accademia della Crusca,” should be adopted, suggest- 
ed to him by the circumstance of the original members having 
called themselves Crusconi, (pieces of thick bran.) He attempt- 
ed afterwards to give as a reason for the name, that the Aca- 
demy professed to separate the flour from the bran. 

Soon after its foundation the Academy of the Crusca made an 
attack on the Gerusalemme Liberata of Tasso, which covered 
them with everlasting infamy. The story of this transaction 
is so nearly connected with that of the Italian dictionaries and 
language that we must enter into it. The two principal actors 
in this shameful affair were Leonardo Salviati and Bastiano de’ 
Rossi, whose names have descended to posterity chiefly owing to 
their conduct on that occasion. Salviati was a bitter rhetorician 
and no more; with little learning, still less taste, and a won- 
derful degree of impudence, flattery, and dishonesty in his com- 
position. A needy pedant, he was ready to sell his pen to any 
one who was disposed to buy it on any terms. He superintended an 
edition of Boccaccio’s Decameron, of which we shall have presently 
occasion to speak, and wrote a large quarto volume—or rather 
two—on that fatal work.t He began his literary career by 
reading to the Florentine Academy, and then printing an ora- 
tion, the preposterous title of which gives an idea of the man. 
The title is as follows :—“ An Oration, in which is shown that the 
Florentine language and writers are far superior to all languages 
and all writers, ancient as well as modern.”§ It is needless to 
~ * Tt was the application of these theorics to Dante, likewise, that rendered its 
study profitless. 

+ Deti, Canigiani, Zanchini, Rossi, and Grazzini, more known under the surname 
of Lasca—all now utterly unknown except the latter. Of Rossi we shall have to 
speak again. 

t He called them arrertimenti, It was wittily and with great truth said of 
this work, that it was a quarto treatise on the conjunction and, (sopra la e copula.) 

§ Orazione nella quale si dimostra la Fiorentina favella e i Fiorentini autori 
essere a tutte l’altre lingue, cosi antiche come moderne, e a tutti gli Serittori di 
qualsivoglia lingua di gran lunga superiori.—Firense, 1564, 4to. 
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say after this that Salviati admits no language in Italy but the 
Florentine. When he put himself at the head of the Crusca, 
as a specimen of what he considered the proper subjects of which 
the Academy was to treat in earnest, he published a dialogue, 
intended to prove that “it does not matter whether history is 
true or not.”* Of Bastiano de’ Rossi we shall say something 
more when speaking of the first edition of the Dictionary of the 
Crusea. He is much less known than Salviati, to whom he 
is inferior in every respect except bitterness and unfairness, in 
which he not only surpasses him but every writer whom we 
happen to remember. 

Not long after the publication of the Gerusalemme Liberata, 
Camillo Pellegrino wrote a dialogue on epic poetry, in which 
he attempted to show that that poem was, according to the 
Aristotelic rules, a more perfect epic than Ariosto’s Orlando. 
Salviati, who had sought ‘Tasso’s friendship when that unhappy 
man was rising to the celebrity which he now deservedly en- 
joys, and who had spontaneously praised his poem,t was, at 
the time, in very needy circumstances.{ Having lost the pen- 
sion which he received from the Duke of Sora, he wished 
to get into the good graces of the Duke of Ferrara, from 
whom he wanted, and eventually succeeded in obtaining, a pen- 
sion. At this time Tasso was in the greatest misery. His poem 
had been published against his will, from an imperfect copy, 
before he considered it fully corrected and revised, and he 
had been then confined in a madhouse during five years, by 
order of the very prince whom he had immortalized. Salviati 
was anxious to be received into favour by the man who was deaf 
to the universal voice of Italy, suing for the liberty of which her 
great poet had been so unjustly deprived by an ungrateful tyrant. 
He therefore thought this a good opportunity of ingratiating 
himself with the persecutors of Tasso, by writing an answer to 
Pellegrino, in the name of the Academy of the Crusca, under 
the pretext of defending Ariosto.§ This answer is every way 
worthy of the author and of his meanness: the observations are 
sophistic, the language affected, the principles of criticism pedan- 
tic, and the whole style of the composition vulgarly malignant. 
And although obtrectatio et livor pronis auribus accipiuntur, yet 





* Tl Lasea, dialogo. Cruscata o ver paradosso d’Ormanozzo Rigogoli, rivisto e 
ampliato da Panico Granacci Cittadini di Firenze e Accademici della Crusca, nel 
quale si mostra che non importa che la storia sia vera, &e.—J/’irenze, 1580, 4to. 

+ Serassi Vita. di Tasso, vol. i. pp. 241, 254. 

t Ibid., tom. ii. p. 89. 

2 Degli Accademici della Crusca Difesa dell’ Orlando Furioso dell’ Ariosto con- 
tra ’] dialogo dell’ epica poesia di Camillo Pellegrino, Stacciata prima.—/irenze, 
1584, 8vo. This stacciata prima, (i.e., lifting the first,) is another specimen of the 
silliness of the Academy, 
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the animus of the writer was so evident, and the unfortunate 
situation of the illustrious poet so well known and pitied, that, 
to the honour of Italy, this unworthy attack disgusted, even in 
Florence, all those whose manly feelings and critical judgment 
were not altogether effaced by the ungenerous motives that had 
destroyed these mental qualities in Salviati. Tasso himself, Pel- 
legrino, and others, repelled the attack. Never inferior to him in 
any of the literary and essential points which were discussed, they 
were incomparably above him in gentlemanlike phraseology, dig- 
nity of style, and fairness of argument. And as every one, and 
more especially Tasso, was as indignant as surprised at this un- 
expected attack, Salviati got his compeer Bastiano de’ Rossi 
to write a letter, in which it was alleged that they had so 
attacked Tasso because in certain of his prose writings he had 
calumniated the Florentine “ nation,” and shewn his ill-will 
and dislike to them on sundry occasions. For instance, on 
his return from France, Tasso wrote a comparison between that 
country and Italy, in which he did not mention the dome or cu- 

ola of Santa Maria del Fiore at Florence ; an omission which 

Yossi forthwith produced as evidence of ‘Tasso’s “ venom 
and detestable prejudice against Florence.” It is hardly re- 
quisite to say that admitting what Tasso always denied, and for 
which there is no proof, his ill-will to Florence would not justify 
an unfair attack on his poem, and still less the scurrilous ex- 
pressions of his enemies. The reply of Salviati to Tasso was 
even more malignant and vulgar than the original attack. It is 
difficult to restrain one’s indignation at the insults heaped on 
the helpless author of the Gerusalemme. The very epithet of 
illustrious applied in one passage to ‘Tasso by Salviati, after he 
had accused him of the grossest ignorance, of want of taste and 
imagination, and of utter incapacity for writing poetry, excites 
one’s indignation. It reminds us that the libeller and _ his 
associates wrote as they did, wilfully and deliberately, against 
their conviction. In a letter to Pellegrino, Salviati says: “The 
Infarinato [i.e. Salviati himself] in other writings, and speaking 
in earnest about poetry, will on many points differ from what he 
has said for argument’s sake, and in support of the assertions of 
the Academy.” * 

Salviati did not derive much profit from his disgraceful con- 
duct. He succeeded in being called to Ferrara and in being pen- 
sioned, but the tyrant who had imprisoned Tasso, suddenly ex- 
pelled Panigarola with great rudeness, and driven Guarini away, 


_ * L’Infarinato in altre seritture dove da senno favellera di cose di poesia, sara 
in molte cose contrario a quelle che avra detto per ragion di disputa sostenendo i 
detti dell’ Accademia, 
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did not long patronize Salviati, who returned to Florence 
within ten months, there to die soon after in abject poverty. 
The Academy, however, continued to exist; and, not long after 
the death of Salviati, its members thought of publishing a Dic- 
tionary of the language. 

As early as 1535 a work was published by Minerbi, which 
may be considered the first attempt at an Italian dictionary, 
being an alphabetical list of all the words used by Boccaccio in 
the Decameron. In the following year Fabricio Luna pub- 
lished a similar work containing all the words used by Ariosto, 
Boccaccio, Dante and Petrarea; and then followed in succession 
the works of Acarisio, Alunno and Pergamini, not to speak of 
others of less name and importance. Pergamini’s “ Memoriale 
della lingua,” first published in 1602, enjoved a very high reputa- 
tion, and was even preferred to the first edition of the “ Crusca,” 
of which we are about to speak. These were, however, little 
more than verbal indexes to the authors, from which these 
“ vocabularj” took their words. The Academy of the Crusca 
having taken upon itself to legislate on the matter, saw with 
great jealousy that foreigners [t.e. not Florentines] had attempted 
to give rules to cotemporaries, and to invest with authority such 
of the ancient writers as they deemed deserving of the distinction. 

In 1591 the Academy began to entertain the idea of com- 
piling a vocabulary, and about seventy years later the first 
edition of it was published at Venice, in one folio volume, 
under the particular superintendence of Bastiano de’ Rossi, who 
went there to correct the press and perform the office of editor. 
The title of the work was to be “ Vocabolario della Lingua 
Toscana degli Accademici delia Crusca,” and in the pretace 
reasons were to be assigned “why the language was called 
Tuscan and not Florentine, although the dictionary was from 
the writers and use of the Florentine language.” ‘Two years 
afterwards, it was resolved that the title should be altered as 
follows : — “ Vocabolario della lingua ‘Toscana cavato dagli 
Scrittori e uso della citth di Firenze dagli Accademici della 
Crusca,” with power to the Academical committee on the dic- 
tionary to alter, add, or omit, adhering however to the sub- 
stance: in consequence of which, it seems, the title was at 
last decided to be—“ Vocabolario degli Accademici della Crusca,” 
and so it still remains. 

It is worth observing the oscillation, doubts, and wavering 
opinions of the Academy, their determination to give a dic- 
tionary of the “ Florentine language,” their hesitation at boldly 
avowing it, and their coming at last to the conclusion of saying 
nothing at all on the subject. The work, however, was executed 
with the intention of compiling a dictionary of that dialect—the 
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Florentine, and not of a language—the Italian. <A list was pre- 
fixed to the dictionary containing the names of those writers 
and the titles of such works as were considered authorities, 
(testi di lingua, as they are called,) and from which were taken 
the examples of such words as were declared “ pure flour.” 
The authors who lived in the earliest times, that is from about 
the middle of the thirteenth to the end of the fourteenth century, 
often afford instances of great propriety, perspicuity, and vigour 
of expression. Their words are so unaffectedly employed as 
to impart by their primitive simplicity a powerful charm to 
their diction. Writing as they felt, and without any rheto- 
rical pretension, these authors expressed themselves with a 
freshness and warmth more easy to feel than to define or imitate. 
But writing without art and refinement, they are often vulgar 
and ungrammatical, employing low words, or such as never 
were again used, and were therefore soon forgotten. They did 
not avoid either plebeian corruption, or pedantic affectation, 
when they attempted to be familiar or refined, being destitute as 
they were both of delicate taste and critical judgment. And when- 
ever they aimed at being eloquent or at philosophizing, their words 
were either ludicrous or unintelligible and always rude. Yet 
because of the substantial good qualities of these writers, their 
works were considered in the seventeenth century the best mines 
whence to draw the best words: and accordingly they were called 
“ autori del buon secolo,” “ autori del secol d’oro,” and on them 
chiefly and on their language was founded the Dictionary.” 
But most of the writers thus referred to were lamentably igno- 
rant, and wrote on such worthless subjects as treatises on astrology, 
lives of saints, and relations of miracles, not to speak of books 
of family medicines, account books and memorandum books. 
Inelegant poets, as Guido dalle Colonne and Guitton d’Arezzo, 
the author of the Legend of Santa Caterina, chroniclers without 
either interest or discrimination, translators who did not under- 
stand half the words of the original, and who gave a ludicrous 
turn to what they guessed to be the meaning of some,—all these, 
provided they had written in the fourteenth century, were con- 
sidered as great authorities as Dante, Petrareca, Boccaccio, 
Giovan Villani. But what is still more remarkable, with refer- 
ence to the principles laid down by the Academy, is that many 
of these writers are not native Florentines. Now, how can it be 
pretended that men mostly uneducated, learned to write in a 
dialect which was not their own—how can it be explained, that, 
supposing them educated, they studied a dialect in which little 


* Le voci estratte dagli autori del buon secolo, sopra celle quali é fondata 
principalmente quest’ opera, sono confermate con uno o pitt esemplij di detti 
autori. Preface to the Dictionary, 
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had then been written, and that little was to be found in manu- 
script only, and procured at great expense? This must remain 
a mystery. 

However great the injury inflicted on the language by the in- 
discriminate use of examples drawn from erroneous editions, and 
from passages in which words were purposely maimed, or used 
in a peculiar signification, either through ignorance or in jest, 
there is a still graver accusation against the plan pursued from 
first to last by the Academicians. They carefully collected all 
the filthiest, as well as the lowest words, phrases, proverbs, and 
expressions to be found in the grossest and most obscene works, 
and inserted them like gems in their dictionary —that book, of all 
others, which every young person ought to be able freely to con- 
sult. We probably do not exaggerate when we say that the 
most improper work existing in any language is the Dictionary of 
the Crusca. This is true not only because all objectionable 
expressions are there diligently preserved in regular order, but 
because they are minutely explained, and reference is given by 
chapter and verse, to the detestable writers who have used 
them, and whose very name ought to be banished from decent 
society. The mischief produced by this immoral practice is be- 
yond calculation, as the fact itself would be beyond belief, were it 
not staring in the face of any one who has occasion to consult the 
book. And all this, forsooth, on the plea, which to their infamy 
the Academicians urge in our own days, that the dictionary is the 
history of the language, and that to understand certain authors 
their language must be explained and understood. Does an 
historian of public events stoop to chronicle the anecdotes of the 
tap-room, and to the details of vices to which society refuses a 
name? It is surely better that certain works should remain 
unintelligible, than that they should be explained for the cor- 
ruption of future generations. 

These observations lead us naturally to speak of a celebrated 
book, the Decameron of Boccaccio, by some considered not only 
the greatest prose work of Italy, but absolutely the greatest in 
the world. More attention has been paid to its text, more ex- 
amples taken from it, and, from the extravagant praises bestowed 
on it, more influence has been exercised by it in the formation of 
Italian prose-writers, than by any other work in the language. 

We have only to remind our readers that the Decameron is a 
collection of one hundred novels, related to‘each other in ten 
days by a party of ten young persons, at the time of the Plagne 
of Florence in 1348. The variety of characters intreduced from 
all ranks of life and from various countries, gives an opportunity 
to the author of displaying his powers in adapting his style to 
the several persons and circumstances. Wishing to give cleva- 
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tion and dignity to his diction, he imitated the transpositions and 
inversions of the Latin language, that being, in those days, the 
only grammatical language known—that is, the only language 
modified and refined by art and by rules. He, moreover, oc- 
casionally adopted rhetorical embellishments, which added to 
the affectation of his writing. Fearing to be vulgar, he did all 
in his power to be elegant and refined; but his efforts became 
too apparent, and he lost ease and simplicity. Endowed with 
fancy, with feeling, and with a keen sense of ridicule, his images 
are brilliant, his pathos touching, his irony and sarcasm lively and 
sometimes bitter. He did not possess any of these various powers 
in a superlative degree ; but, possessing them all to a remarkable 
extent, he has a claim to be classed above the rank of commonplace 
writers; and although he is not above all others in any special 
quality, neither is he absolutely inferior to any. Endowed with 
an exquisite sense of harmony, he bestowed great study in the 
arrangement of his words; and feeling his power of describing 
the smallest details, he dwelt on them with great minuteness. 
This produced an exuberance of words, and gave him the means 
of choosing and arranging them in the most musical manner. 
His merits not being of the highest order, were easily perceived 
and descanted upon by rhetoricians and grammarians and pe- 
dants. The faults of his style being the effect of excessive art, 
and like Alete’s calumnies, 
adorne in modi 
Nuovi, che son accuse e paion lodi, 


they either passed unnoticed, or obtained the unmeasured praises 
of the same class of critics. 

When, at the commencement of the sixteenth, or rather, at 
the end of the fifteenth century, the great writers of the age 
wished to dignify the then despised “ Lingua volgare,” and use 
it instead of the Latin, they found themselves very much ham- 
pered by the variety of the dialects out of which the “ lingua 
illustre” of Dante had been formed by writers; for the want of 
an “ aula,” at which all Italians of education might meet, and 
by mutual intercourse promote the healthy growth of their lan- 
guage, rendered it impossible to find it anywhere but in writing. 
This, by itself, foreed them to have recourse to examples and 
precedents ; in addition to which, it is to be remarked, that their 
veneration for the. Latin classics, and their strict adherence to 
the principle of not employing a word which could not be justi- 
fied by a classical example, induced them readily to apply this 
esa ge necessary for a dead language, to one which was 
iving, but which, as we have before observed was well said by 
Dante, “ to be found in all the cities of Italy, but was not pecu- 
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liar to any.” And as no other'prose work existed which afforded 
evidence of being written with art and care but the Decameron, 
and as its perusal was a source of amusement and excitement, 
that work was taken to be the pattern after which all future 
generations were to fashion their prose. This had the most 
baneful effects on the language, the literature, and the morals 
of Italy. The pedant who could quote the Decameron for every 
affected expression, ungrammatical period, or vulgar phrase, 
triumphed over the perspicuous, natural, and elegant writer 
who followed his own strong sense and refined taste with ra- 
tional freedom, and without taking from Boccaccio what Virgil 
left of Ennius. The historian, the philosopher and the orator, 
were oddly enough directed to learn from a book of tales how to 
perpetuate the deeds of heroes or record the rise and fall of na- 
tions; how to unfold the mysteries of human understanding, 
render virtue attractive, or display the beauties of nature; how 
to inflame the mind with religious enthusiasm, and render the 
cause of truth and justice triumphant. And as all this was to 
be learned from a book of tales, the immediate consequence of 
this folly was, that to write good tales was considered the ne 
plus ultra of human efforts. Hence the prodigious number of 
tale writers, most of whom, in order to be read as much as 
Boccaccio, feeling it difficult to equal his beauties, successfully 
tried to surpass him in indelicate anecdotes and details. ‘To 
counteract the baneful effects of the Decameron, no better 
remedy was thought of than collections of moral tales, uniting 
to the heaviness of pedantic imitation, the dulness of unexciting 
subjects, and producing the positive evil of rendering even virtue 
unattractive. Supposing Poggiali’s opinion to be correct,* who 
would think of weaning a young person from the Decameron by 
supplying its place by the Gerotricamerone ?t 

When, by the invention of the press, the copies of popular 
and what were considered useful works began to be multiplied 
for general use at a small expense, the Decameron was often re- 
printed. On the revival of the study of the Italian language, 
when the tales of Boccaccio were relished as much for the lan- 
guage as for the substance, and not the less because they ridi- 
culed monks, friars, and nuns, the text of the Decameron was 
critically examined, and it was then ascertained that it had 
been capriciously altered, probably more through ignorance 
than design, by the several persons who had superintended its 
numerous editions. The Florentines felt ashamed of the ne- 





* Niuno per avventura @ a’ nostri tempi riuscito meglio del Bandiera nell’ imi- 
tare lo stile del Decamerone. 


+ Gerotricamerone ovvero tre sacre giornate, &c. Venezia, 1745, Svo, 
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glect of Boccaccio which had been hitherto shewn in Florence 
itself, and some young gentlemen of that city, mostly mem- 
bers of the Academy to which Machiavelli belonged, and who 
afterwards bravely defended the liberty of their Republic in her 
last and noble struggle against the tyranny of the Medici, under- 
took to publish a correct edition of the Decameron. This edition 
was printed at Florence in 1527. On account of its intrinsic 
merit, it is still considered one of the best, and has always been 
in great repute with the learned. Yet the Venetian printers, 
particularly, who, in the sixteenth century, provided not only 
Italy, but a great part of Europe with books, engaged editors, 
one after another, to superintend “ new and correct” editions of the 
Decameron, the text of which they altered most unmercifully.* 
Luther and the reformers having drawn the attention of the 
world to the monastic institutions, and having appealed to the 
Decameron as evidence of the immoral, vicious, and criminal 
life led by the inmates of convents, the Court of Rome was 
afraid lest, as had been the case in many Protestant countries, 


the discredit of monks and nuns should prove the forerunner of 


the destruction of their houses, and the destruction of their houses 
that of the papal power. ‘The volume of tales was no longer 
looked upon as merely an amusing book; it began to be consi- 
dered a dangerous and pernicious work. The Court of Rome was 
indifferent to its morals, but could not tolerate the ridiculing of a 
friar’s hypocrisy, of a nun’s frailty, or of a parson’s avarice and 
intrigues. The Council of Trent, therefore, condemned the De- 
cameron as one of the worst books in existence, and strictly for- 
bade its being read, and still more, its being reprinted. This, at 
Florence, was considered a great calamity. The Inquisitor Man- 
rique, (properly styled “ Maestro del sacro Palazzo,” who has 
the general superintendence of the press,)f in licensing the cas- 
trated edition—of which presently—says, perhaps truly but cer- 
tainly not very civilly :—‘ His Holiness Pius V. has often, and 
from various quarters, been importuned to allow the Decameron 
to be read.” It was, in fact, Cosimo, the Grand Duke, who 
“ importuned” Pius V., and afterwards Gregory XIII. The 
Florentine Academy (Consule Leonardo Salviati) in 1566, heard, 
to their great horror and distress, that the Decameron, corrected 


* For an excellent history of the Decameron, see the Discorso prefixed by Fos- 
colo to the beautiful edition of that work, published by Mr. Pickering in 1825. It 
is one of the best things Foscolo ever wrote, although he falls into some strange 
mistakes—as, for instance, that of quoting as authentic a Dialogue of Machiavelli 
on the language of Dante, which affords intrinsie evidence of being a forgery, and 
is well known to be one. But the critical and philological observations of Foscolo 
are sterling, original, and unrivalled, 

+ Master of the Household ; or, more properly, Lord Chamberlain. ‘To this 
high officer the licensing of plays is still entrusted in England. 
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by a bishop, an archbishop, and the Inquisitor, the correction 
being confirmed by two cardinals, was placed in the hands of 
Paolo Manuzio in order to be printed.* To avert so great a 
calamity, they sent a deputation to the Grand Duke, entreat- 
ing him to interfere. He did so; and the Pope, after some difli- 
culty, agreed to allow the persons whom it should please the 
Graud Duke to select, to alter what His Holiness should point 
out as deserving correction. The passages to be altered were 
marked by the Pope himself, his confessor, and Manrique. The 
alterations of the Commissioners selected by the Grand Dukeft 
were sent to Rome for approbation, and, after a long exchange 
of dispatches, they were approved by Rome, and the publication 
of this corrected Decameron was permitted in 1572. 

It was fully as immoral and indecent as before the correction. 
The special and most important direction given by the Commis- 
sioners was, that “ care should be taken to erase from the De- 
cameron whatever occurred in it in disparagement of priests, 
friars, abbots, abbesses, monks, nuns, parsons, curates, bishops, 
or other holy things,” (all the foregoing being reckoned holy 
things,) “and that the names should be altered, or some other 
device resorted to.” Thus the intrigues, and all the other ob- 
jectionable parts, remained precisely as they were in the original, 
only the heroes and heroines were no longer monks, nuns, and 
bishops, but students, damsels, and heretics. And while out- 
raged decency cried out against the pretended corrections, the 
Florentines were still more noisy against those who had forced 
them to correct their favourite author. In the preface they 
had taken the precaution to make the printers say that the alter- 
ations had been forced upon them; and two months later their 
complaints were so urgent that the Grand Duke wrote a report 
of them to his agent at Rome. The Florentines contended that 
many of the changes were utterly uncalled for. And really, when 
one sees what tales were considered by the Inquisitors incorri- 
gible, he is tempted so far to join with the Florentines. 

The edition of the Deputati was published in 1573. It pre- 
sented the best text of the Decameron—so far as it went—that 
had hitherto been published. In the following year the Depu- 
tati published their “ Avvertimenti,” being critical discussions 
on the readings which they had preferred, compared with those 
which they had rejected. Thisis a work of merit. Yet notwith- 
standing the approbation of Gregory XIIL., and the merits of the 
edition, the book did not sell. At all events no reprint of it was 


* Tl che giudicando essa [ Accademia] non poter accadere senza carico e offesa di 
se stessa, delia sua patria, e, s’egli  lecito dirlo, del suo principe stesso, &c. Salvixo 
Sulvini Fasti dell? Accad, Fior., p. 186. 

7 These Commissioners were, in Italian, called Depututi ; and hence their edition 
is called de’? Depututi. 
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called for. And, what is more, Sixtus V., not satisfied with the 
alterations, condemned in his Jndex the edition which his prede- 
cessor had sanctioned. With the consent of the Inquisitor at Ve- 
nice, Luigi Groto “ corrected” the corrected edition of the De- 
cameron, and by the special command of the Grand Duke, Sal- 
viati published another “ corrected” edition of that work. That 
edition there is no doubt is far superior to that of the Deputati 
with regard to decency and morals. Not content, however, with 
this, he took upon himself of his own accord deliberately to alter 
and interpolate as he deemed proper, and evidently intending to 
shew that he could write much better than Boccaccio, on whose 
transcendent merits as a writer he scribbled two quarto volumes. 
But the higher he raised Boccaccio the higher by implication did 
he raise himself, in undertaking to prove his own superiority by 
improving his author’s style. This rifacimento was the one which 
was preferred by the Academicians, who had quoted much worse 
works, and admired the coarsest and most vulgar expressions, 
provided they were “ Florentine” in their compilation. Whilst 
old and obscure writers, like those already mentioned, were quoted 
with the utmost veneration, more modern Italian authors received 
a very different treatment. That Tasso should not be considered 
as good a writer as Guitton d’Arezzo, for instance, cannot be sur- 
prising, when we reflect that the editor of the dictionary was the 
same Bastiano de’ Rossi who, as secretary of the Academy, had 
been one of the leaders in the attack on the Jerusalem Delivered ; 
but the almost entire exclusion of other writers of merit not born 
at Florence would be surprising had the Academy intended to 
publish a dictionary of the /talian language. The whole of Sal- 
viati’s works, as well as those of Grazzini, Davanzati, &c., were 
quoted; but of other Italians, only a few of the works of Ariosto, 
and a small proportion of those of Bembo were so far honoured.* 
This did not, of course, please the generality of the Italians. Nor 
were they satisfied with a dictionary which applied to a living lan- 
guage all the rules which the compilers of dictionaries of dead lan- 
guages had been compelled to adopt. They moreover found fault, 
and justly too, with many of the definitions and meanings of the 


words adopted by the Academy, sometimes the very reverse of 


the correct ones. Among these critics, one of Tasso’s best cham- 
pions against Salviati, Giulio Ottonelli, deserves special men- 
tion, for his originality, learning, and acuteness. His work 
was printed long after his death, and more than a century later 
than the first edition of the “ Vocabolario.”= It was published 


* Only his “ Stanze,” written in haste, as he says, to be delivered by him and 
Fregoso, masked, during Carnival. 


+ Annotazioni sopra il Vocabolario degli Accademici della Crusea.— Venezia, 1727. 


In their subsequent editions the Academy adopted Ottonelli’s views, alterations, and 
additions, without once naming him, as if his work had never existed. 
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at Zeno’s suggestion, as written by Tassoni, the author of the 
Secchia rapita, but Muratori proved, even to Zeno’s satisfaction, 
who acknowledged it with his usual candour, that the real 
author of the “ Annotazioni” was Ottonelli. It is, however, cer- 
tain that Tassoni made some “ Postille” to his copy of the second 
edition of the “ Vocabolario” now in the library at Modena, in 
which he humbly asks pardon, in his lively way, of the Acade- 
micians, when he is not satisfied with their interpretation of such 
words, or parts of the entries, as he has marked. Ottonelli being 
for some time in the service of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, was 
probably deterred from publishing his “ Annotazioni,” by a 
wish to escape from the serious consequences to which not 
only a violent man like Beni,* but a mild and innocent man 
like Politi was exposed, by coming into contact with the Crusca. 
A Roman publisher, to whom Politi had sold the copyright of 
a dictionary which he had compiled, thought himself justified 
in adding of his own accord, what was not the fact, that the 
dictionary was an abridgment of that of the Crusca. Bastiano 
de’ Rossi was forthwith up and in arms. He did all he could to 
have Politi imprisoned for the crime of “ Lesa Crusca,” of which 
his publisher had been guilty ; and in other parts of Italy the 
report was generally spread that Politi was in fact arrested for 
forgery, and his work confiscated. The controversy ended with 
a temperate letter addressed by Politi to the Academy being an- 
swered in his usual uncourteous manner by Rossi.t 

Eleven years after the first, a second edition of the “ Vocabo- 
lario” was published. In 1691 the third appeared in three folio 
volumes. In 1658 an addition was made to the authors from 
whom quotations might be made. Among them were the follow- 
ing, whom we mention in preference to others, in order to make 
some observations on the choice, and on the conditions by which 
quotations from them are regulated. They are as follows :— 

“ Machiavelli’s works. With discretion. 

“ Ariosto. With discretion as to the choice of words. 

“ Galileo's works: as to mathematical and philosophical subjects. 

* Davanzati’s Tacitus.” 

Here are four great writers. The first three, known all over 
the world for their genius, are unequalled for their style. Those 
who are conversant only with Italian tales, with the long periods 
of Guicciardini, the affected purism of Bembo and Casa, or the 

* He wrote the “ Anti-Crusea,” to which Pescetti (another of Tasse’s rude ene- 
mies) was preparing an answer, when Pignoria wrote—from the known violence 
of the two men, that “ the controversy begun with the pen was likely to be decided 
with swords.” 

+ The cause of the dislike of the Academy to Politi was probably his having pre- 
ferred Pergamini’s Memoria’e to the Dictionary of the Crusea. 
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pedantry of Salviati, and who judge from them of the capabili- 
ties of the Italian language for prose writing, must read Machia- 
velli’s Discorsi, or the Dialogues or the Apology of Galileo. 
They will then see and feel what the language of Italy is in the 
hands of those capable of using it. It would be loss of time to 
speak of Ariosto. ‘Those who are qualified to be familiar with 
the works of that splendid poet must appreciate his diction as 
it deserves, or else they are not worthy of reading anything 
that is his: those who are not familiar with his writing can- 
not form an idea of his transcendent merits of style from any 
description of it. Yet of these three authors two are to be 
quoted in the “ Vocabolario” “ with discretion,” that is to 
say, the words which they used in the sixteenth century are 
not likely to be as proper, as fresh, as pure, as are ALL those 
used by an idiot who wrote in the fourteenth. As to Galileo he 
is to be used as far as mathematical terms are concerned, and no 
farther. Unfortunately, however, the Academicians themselves 
were to judge even of those words. They only knew that some 
restriction was put by the Academy upon quoting the severe 
Galileo, but none to quoting the licentious Firenzuola. There- 
fore in the dictionary, at the word Quadrato, we are told, on 
Firenzuola’s authority, “ Cubic numbers are called by mathe- 
maticians, what we ‘Tuscans, not having an appropriate word 
for it, might call square ones ;”* and this immediately after an 
exainple from Galileo announcing one of his most splendid theo- 
rems.f Davanzati’s Tacitus, which is to be quoted “ without 
discretion,” is a translation of the works of the great Roman. 
It was undertaken as a tour de force to prove what is not true ; 
that is, that the Florentine is as short as the Latin. Davanzati 
succeeded in making it appear shorter, by adopting all the com- 
monest words, phrases, and proverbs, and making Tacitus speak 
like Plautus. The laconic style of Tacitus was rendered still more 
obscure by Davanzati’s Fiorentinerie, as they have been called ; 
so much so, indeed, that even Florentines, his cotemporaries, 
were obliged, as many are compelled to do in our own time, to 
have recourse to the original, in order to understand that trans- 
lation, which, for its language, the Academicians have preferred 
to Ariosto, Machiavelli, and Galileo. 

While the manuscript rubbish of the 14th century was thrown 
in this manner into the dictionary by cart-loads, and directions 
were given to be cautious in quoting Machiavelli and Ariosto, 





* Pigliate due di quei numeri che i matematici chiamano cubi; noi altri Toseani, 
che non ne avemo proprio voeabolo, potremoli chiamare quadrati. 
_+ Gli spazi che si misurano dal ecadente, crescono in duplicata proporziouc. 
eine secondo i quadrati de’ tempi. 
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the ghosts of Zo ’nfarinato and Lo ’nferigno* kept the Academi- 
cians in awe, and restrained them from quoting at all any of the 
works of Tasso, on whom, after the lapse of a century, the Academy 
still kept its mark of disapprobation. Magalotti, however, who 
was consulted on the subject of admitting Tasso to the honours 
of the Academy, (we feel ashamed to record such imbecility in 
a body of men who assume the office of judges of the language 
in which Tasso wrote,) answered, “that as to quoting or not 
quoting Tasso, it was a point which was not even to be dis- 
cussed. For it was not only just, but expedient so to do, as this 
alone would secure at once the good-will, affection, and respect 
of half the literary men of Europe.”t But he would have been 
as unsuccessful in this, as he was in prevailing on the Acade- 
micians to adopt rational principles in their rejection and se- 
lection of words, had not great interest been made to save them 
from this disgrace. Ottavio Falconieri, a Roman prelate, and an 
intimate friend of all the great men then living at Florence, was 
requested by Cardinal Sforza Pallavicino to write to the heredi- 
tary prince of Tuscany, who was interested in the Academy, 
begging of him to induce them to quote Tasso. Falconieri wrote 
a very long letter on the subject, remarkable for the diplomatic 
dexterity and care with which he urges the point, feeling 
afraid to hurt the vanity and conceit of those whom he wanted 
to bring over to his views. Te flatters the Prince, admits that 
Tasso had given just cause of offence to Florence, and urges not 
the merits of the poet so much as the direction of public opinion, 
while he states positively, that there were then Academicians— 
that is in 1663—who “ think that he is not a true brother 
who is not Tasso’s enemy, whose works they not only will 
not praise, but cannot even bear to hear mentioned.”f It 
was owing to this high pressure from without of princes, cardi- 
nals, and prelates, that the Cruscanti were induced to quote 
Tasso. They did not yield to the merits of the immortal bard, 
they had not the generosity spontaneously to render him that 
tardy justice which they did not dare to refuse to the powerful, 
but which they had the meanness to withhold from his merits. 
They submitted to be just because they could not help it. To 
this day, however, only a part of the works of Tasso are quoted. 
Such is the spirit that presided over the third edition of the 
“ Vocabolario della Crusca.” 

The result of all this is such as was to be expected,—a bad work 
which would have been much worse had not Francesco Redi, 


* Salviati and Rossi. 

+ Magalotti, Lett. ii. 66. 

t Lettere ined, @unom. ill, collected by Fabroni, and printed at Florence in 1773. 
Vol. i. p. 248. 
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a man of considerable learning, taste and talent, pointed out in 
time some most incredible blunders that the compilers of the 
“ additions and improvements” to this edition had committed. 
In 1696 the Academy saw the necessity of publishing a new 
edition of the “ Vocabolario.” They were urged to it by the 
publication of Ottonelli’s Annotazioni, the fairness and justice of 
whose criticisms they could not deny. In 1710 little progress 
had been made in the compilation; but the date is worth men- 
tioning, as in that year one of the Academicians, Cionacci, 
wrote, recommending that “ none but Florentine writers should 
be quoted.”* The work proceeded at intervals till 1724, when 
it was continued with redoubled energy without intermission, 
and the first volume sent to press in 1726. The printing of 
this volume was finished in September 1728, and in the course 
of ten years from that time the two last volumes, the fifth and 
sixth, were completed. The Preface was written by Bottari. 
The number of volumes is of itself an evidence that the work 
was greatly enlarged, and there is no doubt that it was often 
improved and corrected ; but the radical defects of the plan were 
also increased, rendered more prominent, and more injurious in 
their effects.¢| ‘To the old authors of the fourteenth century 
others were added, no matter how vulgar, dull and insignificant, 
and whilst among the more modern ones the Florentines were 
freely quoted, other Italians, no matter how illustrious, were as 
strictly excluded. Taking those who lived in the immediately 
seg century, among the poets they quoted Allegri, del 

ene, Capponi, Filicaia, Menzini, Ria Salvini, and Soldani—all 
Florentines; some of Chiabrera’s poems, but not a syllable of 
Tassoni, Guidi, Testi, Rosa, Schettini, Lemene, Maggi. Except 
Filicaia and Menzini, not one of those selected is now read or 
known to have existed by the generality of Italian scholars. 
But every one of those omitted—more particularly the first 
four—are read and admired by every person even moderately 
conversant with Italian literature. 

From various causes which it would be too long to enumerate, 
the fifth edition of the “ Vocabolario,” which was intended to 
appear soon after the fourth, did not begin to be published till 


* Atti dell’ Accademia della Crusca, vol. i. p. 91. 

} Martini, an Academician of the Crusca, wrote as follows in 1741 : “ The com- 
pilers of this edition of the Dictionary, did not at first perceive all the faults of the 
preceding editions. Not being acquainted with the sort of work they had under- 
taken, with the MSS., and with the works they had to consult—not having con- 
ceived that so many mistakes had been committed as was the case, these compilers 
neglected many most important points, they were reluctant to alter and correct 
what had been done by the compilers of the third edition—some of whom were 
= alive,” &c. This is enough to enable us to judge of the character of this 
edition. 
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1843. The Academy itself fell into a sort of languor. The 
Italian cotemporaries of Maftei, Zeno, and Muratori, were 
ashamed of the ridiculous devices and surnames of the Crusca. 
The last century, moreover, was not the age favourable to Acade- 
mies. The Grand Duke Leopold in 1783 abolished the Crusca 
and the Florentine Academy, and created one named “ Accade- 
mia Fiorentina.” Soon after that, this young Academy thought 
of the dictionary. They were ashamed that one of their mem- 
bers, Martini, should have edited a new impression of their (im- 
proved) dictionary, which in 1763 was published at Venice; and 
the works of Bergantini* and others, which served to improve 
the edition of Naples 1746, were indirect reproaches to their 
idleness. In 1786 the new Academy sanctioned an additional 
list of authors from which examples should be taken; and, as 
usual, going from bad to worse, they left out, for instance, all 
the poets above mentioned except Guidi, but they added, among 
others, two more—both Florentines, belonging to the 17th cen- 
tury, a fact which we thus specially mention, to give an idea of 
what the Academicians were then capable. The two poets are 
Lippi, author of the “ Malmantile,” and Baldovini, the writer of 
the ** Lamento di Cecco da Varlungo.” The work of Lippi is deli- 
berately written in a coarse and vulgar style, full of Florentine 
idioms and proverbs. And yet the words, and phrases, and pro- 
verbs used in that work were proposed in 1783, as patterns of 
correct, elegant, and classical writing. The “ Lamento di Cecco,” 
by Baldovini, consists of about forty stanzas, (ottave,) purporting 
to be the complaint of Cecco, a peasant of Varlungo, on account of 
the faithlessness of his sweetheart Sandra. It is written in the com- 
mon country dialect of Varlungo, the greatest of its merits being 
the spirited and proper use of the phrases, words, vulgarisms, bar- 
barisms, and mispronunciations of the peasants of that district. 
It was at a comparatively recent pericd published in London, 
with an English translation,t the preface of which begins with 
stating as a well known fact, “that the peasants of Tuscany 
have always possessed a language peculiar to themselves, distin- 
guished from that used in the city by its expressive vulgarity and 
extravagant mutilations.” To propose works expressly written 
in this dialect as patterns of elegant, correct, and refined lan- 
guage, is such an incredible piece of folly, that if in a novel in- 
tended to ridicule Academies any one had supposed this to have 


* Della Volgare Eloquenza, vol. i., ful. Ven. 1740. It contains only the letters 
A and B of an immense work on the language, the MS. of which he left complete ; 
but it will probably never be published, as many who have profited by it, without 
ever quoting the learned author, will like it better unedited. Bergantini pub- 
lished, moreover, three distinct eritical works on the dictionary, in 1745, 1758, and 
1760, 

+ Ceeco’s Complaint, trauslated by John Hunter, Esq. Lond, 1800, 8vo, P 
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been done, the supposition would have been treated as an extra- 
vagant caricature. We believe that the Crusca is the only Aca- 
demy that was, is, or ever can be capable of so great an outrage 
on common sense. 

While the Academicians were thus proving themselves incor- 
rigible, a lexicographer, who had already published a dictionary 
in two languages which has never been equalled, was quietly 
collecting materials for a new Dictionary of the Italian language. 
This was Francesco Alberti da Villanuova, who, in1797, began to 

ublish his “ Dizionario Universale della Lingua Italiana,” which 
fre did not live to see completed. He died while the second volume 
was in the press; the remaining four were edited by Federici ; 
and the sixth and last appeared in 1805. His work is, therefore, 
open to many objections, which, had the author lived to see it 
through the press, he might have removed. But when we con- 
sider how many definitions he has improved, how many useless 
paragraphs he has cancelled or abridged, how wisely he has mo- 
dified the plan and arrangement,* the great addition of useful 
every-day words belonging to the arts or sciences which he has 
made, and the judicious choice of his authorities; we must ad- 
mit the immense superiority of Alberti’s Dictionary over that of 
the Academy. Granting that some of the definitions are incor- 
rect, and that many technical words are still omitted, the su- 
periority is nevertheless very great; and the faults are pointed 
out with a bad grace by those who did not see them in the Dic- 
tionary of the Academy, where they are tenfold more numerous. 
Alberti, for the purpose of seizing the true meaning of words, 
visited all parts of Italy; entered the workshops of mechanics ; 
studied the books of the most distinguished scientific men ; had 
recourse to tariffs, particularly those published in Tuscany, to 
learn the names of mariy articles of commerce ; inquired on the 
coasts of the Mediterranean for all words relating to navigation ;T 
in fact, left nothing undone to compile a perfect work. It is true 
that, in order to save room, he omitted too many examples, and 
when he inserted them, he did not refer to the precise part of 
the work from which he quoted. It is to be observed, however, 
that this was the general practice of Johnson, and that the French 
Academicians in their Dictionary purposely omitted to quote 


* It is impossible to enter into particulars with respect to this point ; but if any 
one will take the trouble of comparing the entries under A (preposition) in the 
Crusea and Alberti’s, or those under Dure, Fure,&c., he will immediately perceive 
the merits of Alberti in this respect. 

+ Johnson says of his own work ; “ That many terms of art and manufacture 
are omitted, must be frankly acknowledged ; but for this defect 1 may boldly al- 
lege that it was unavoidable. 1 could not visit caverns to learn the miners’ Jan- 
guage, nor take a voyage to perfect my skill in the dialect of navigation, nor visit 
the warehouses of merchants and shops of artificers to gain the names of wares, 
tvols, and operations of which no mention is found in books,” 
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from writers examples which, they said,* might tend to the cor- 
ruption of the language by authorizing archaisms that are them- 
selves after all but a form of corruption. Alberti, moreover, 
who was reduced to great distress by the French Revolution, 
was probably obliged to conclude his work in a shorter time, 
and to bring it within a smaller compass than he had originally 
intended.t Some of his faults are owing to the plan of the Acade- 
micians ; for, had they not set the pernicious example, he would 
not have inserted many words which have not been in use for 
the last three hundred years ; and with respect to low and inde- 
cent words, he gives as his apology the precedent set by the 
Academy. f 

The dictionary of Alberti was just published, when a new one 
was begun to be printed at Verona in 1806, and was completed 
in six volumes 4to. The editor of it was Cesari, who, assisted 
by several gentlemen, (Lombardi, Zanotti, and Vannetti—the 
two first, as well as Cesari, from Verona,) undertook to publish 
a corrected and improved edition of the “ Vocabolario della 
Crasca.” To do this in a suitable manner, they read over care- 
fully all the authors that had been read by the Academicians, and 
one or two, moreover, of the fourteenth century, that had not 
been used before as “ testi di lingua.” Wherever they found a 
new word, or a new acceptation of an old one, without caring 
whether it was an error of the press or of the transcribers, a 
gross vulgarism or a cant term, an affected expression or a bar- 
barism—they entered it without any discrimination or choice in 
their dictionary. They found it in one of the works selected as 
“testi di lingua,” and they took for granted there was ‘‘ no mis- 
take,” nor the possibility of one.§ To add to the sources of error, 
the very worst editions are those which have been preferred for 
examples. These pious Veronese priests have been, moreover, 


* Liidée d’un tel recueil (des citations textuelles), sous la forme de /exique ou 
d’ndex, se retrouve au déclin de toutes les langues ; et elle n’est propre souvent 
quid favoriser le retour & (’archaisme, qui est une des phases et une des formes de 
ce léclin. 

+ Lucchesini Illustrazione delle Lingue, i. 77. He was no partisan of Alberti. 

tIt is to be observed, (he says, on registering one of these words which we 
neec not specify,) with respect to words of this description, that I enter them only 
because they were not rejected by the compilers of the Dictionary of the Crusea. 

3 For instance—and one instance of this sort is as strong as one thousand ; 
* Nebitore in significato di Creditore. Vit. SS. Pad, I. 233. Venni a mano di tre 
debitore, a due de’ quali in aleun modo ho soddisfatto, ma il terzo mi tiene e richie- 
demi il debito.”’ Had the compilers possessed only common sense, would they 
ever have received as a genuine word, debtor instead of creditor, any more than xo 
instead of yes, even if a cart-load of musty texts could be produced to support such 
dowmight nonsense ? But what is more is that in the only example adduced it is 
palpable that the writer had undoubtedly used the word ereditort and not dehitore, 
substituted by the mere oversight either of a copyist, or of the printer of the edi- 
tion usd by the compiler. 
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most industrious in collecting the lowest and filthiest words that 
had escaped their predecessors, and in explaining the hidden in- 
decencies that less holy men had recoiled from unfolding. We 
sincerely believe that their exertions have been crowned with the 
completest success in this respect, and that they have left no- 
thing for posterity to glean. The Academicians had been careful 
from the first to collect all cant words used by pick-pockets, foot- 

ads, spies, beggars, denizens of gaols, and such like persons. 
Their successors followed the worthy example; but all their 
efforts were thrown into the shade by the reverend compilers 
from Verona, who seem to have performed their task with un- 
wearied gusto. 

There was a feeling of indignation from one end of Italy to 
the other on the publication of this work. Above all places, 
it was the strongest at Milan, the capital of a small state then 
dignified with the name of Kingdom of Italy. It was felt that 
anything which tended to perpetuate the municipal divisions of 
the peninsula was a national crime, and it was properly considered 
that nothing tended more to do away with these divisions, and 
to nationalize Italy than unity of language. Hence to deny the 
name of /talian to the language which was used by the educated 
classes all over Italy was regarded as a national insult, as was the 
attempt to make it appear that the national language was con- 
fined to the dialect of a province. The kingdom of Italy crum- 
bled to pieces, Italy was subdivided, and the very wish to re- 
store its nationality was considered a crime, and punished with 
a ferocity of which no one but the late Emperor of Austria 
could be capable. Yet this wish would not be stifled, and the 
doctrines of Dante as to the Italian language were received 
with an almost religious enthusiasm. Under the form of a 
philological discussion, patriotic principles were propagated and 
defended. Not long after the fall of the kingdom of Italy, tae 
(ci-devant Italian) Institute, established after the model of that 
of France at Milan, proposed (on the 10th of July 1815) to the 
resuscitated Academy of the Crusca to join in the compilation 
of a National Italian dictionary. The proposal came from a body 
of men to which belonged Scarpa, Volta, Oriani, Stratico, Mouti, 
Paradisi, Piazzi, Breislak, Brocchi, Venturi, Morcelli, and Pinde- 
monte, twelve men from different parts of Italy, to whom the 
Crusca could not find three among her members to compare. 
The answer of the Academy was worthy of the representatives of 
Lo ’nfarinato and Lo ’nferigno. They admitted that they mignt 
derive assistance from all Italy, but “ being satisfied that they 
ought to follow the track of their ancestors,” they did not think 
it necessary, they said, to wait for any help, and having already 
accumulated materials for the fifth edition of the dictionary, it 
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was too late, they added, to join with any one in fixing the plan 
of the work. ‘This answer was given on the 10th September 
1816: the first fruit of the Academy’s exertions, and of their 
boasted progress, was published about the end of 1843—only 
twenty-seven years after—and we are told it will probably take 
thirty years more to be completed! This is marching certainly 
with academical gravity: like Greco, when he went to visit 
Fiammetta, 


** A guisa che di dar tema nel vetro.” 


The churlish refusal of the Academy was taken to heart by 
all those who felt the national disgrace of the “ Vocabolario,” 
and knew the positive injury which it caused to the language 
of Italy. Above all others, it roused the indignation of Vin- 
cenzo Monti, with whose name, as that of the greatest Italian poet 
of our times, our readers are familiar. That great man, to a 
powerful imagination, united the most exquisite taste, and a 
familiar acquaintance with the Latin as well as the Italian clas- 
sics. He had made the language which he so greatly adorned the 
special object of his studies and researches, and had brought to it 
the powerful penetration of eminent talents, together with the 
keen discrimination of a distinguished scholar, and the innate sense 
of beauty of a great poet. Under the modest title of “ Proposta 
di correzioni ed aggiunte al Vocabolario della Crusca,” he pro- 
duced the best work as yet written on the Italian language, and 
one of the best in many respects that has appeared on any language. 
The acuteness of his observations is often remarkable, and the 
arguments which he advances always clear and convincing. His 
illustrations are learned, numerous, and brought forward with the 
originality of a poet, and the elegant taste of a good critic. 

The “ Proposta” of Monti produced a great sensation, and was 
received with enthusiasm all over Italy, with only two exceptions. 
All those who directly or indirectly support their Austrian mas- 
ters, tried to run down a work which tended to turn the mind 
of the Italian nation to its Nationality. The majority of the 
Florentines too, who dreaded to hear the name of Italian ap- 
plied to the language of Italy, attacked it violently. Dictionaries 
were compiled by distinguished men at Padova, Naples, and 
Bologna, aiming more or less at carrying out Monti’s principles. 
They have sought to cleanse the “ Vocabolario” of its provin- 
cialisms, forged words, and indecencies, and to substitute more 
logical definitions, and, above all, words authorized by universal 
consent and the use of good writers from all parts of Italy. At 
Florence itself a gentleman from Romagna, Manuzzi, has pub- 
lished a dictionary in which he professes to have introduced not 
less than one hundred and seventy thousand improvements on 
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the works of his predecessors. This is perhaps the strongest 
censure that has been passed on the last edition of the “ Voca- 
bolario” of the Academy. 

From the Crusca we expect a larger work, but not a better 
one, than any of the Dictionaries which it has hitherto published. 
Although it is impossible to judge in detail from the few words 
which fill this First Part, (from A to Abbeverare,) even in 
these there is enough to discourage hope. Their pretensions 
about the language are just the same as they ever were. Their 
very first rule for improving the Dictionary, and preparing this 
fifth edition, is to make use of all writings of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and of only some select ones of more modern authors. If 
one were to think of publishing an English, German, or French 
Dictionary, in which it should be set down as a principle, that 
Chaucer, the Niebelungen Lied, and the Fabliaux et Contes, 
as well as their respective contemporaries, were to be indiscrimi- 
nately quoted in preference to Bacon and Burke, Luther and 
Schiller, Pascal and Voltaire, and such of their cotemporaries 
as enjoy a distinguished reputation, any Englishman, German, 
or Frenchman would conclude that the intention was to produce 
a dictionary of the antiquated and obsolete language, for the use 
of philological archeologists. If a compiler should collect the 
words used in street-ballads, or in the familiar conversation of 
vagabonds, trampers, and cheats, the conclusion would be, that 
his intention was to produce a vocabulary of slang and cant 
language. The Academy of the Crusca, professing to compile 
a dictionary for present use, departs on principle from the 
rules which every one else would adopt for the purpose. It 
adheres most obstinately to those which would be followed by 
an antiquarian, or by the compiler of a vocabulary of the dregs 
of the language. It presents us in the issue with a long series 
of volumes, containing matter, one-fourth of which is either 
doubtful or unintelligible, another obsolete, another disgusting, 
and the last alone suited to the design. Reasonable men may suc- 
ceed in writing in Italian tolerably well, if, possessing a correct 
taste, they avoid the “ Vocabolario della Crusca,” and peruse 
the great writers of Italy with the independence which becomes 
men of education and sound judgment. Such: are some of the 
effects produced by the Accademia della Crusca, and by its 
Veutilate, on the language and literature of Italy. 
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Arr. 1X.—1. First Report of the Proceedings, Recommendations, 
and Transactions of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. York: 1832. 

2. The British Association for the Advancement of Science. 
1850. In the Pattapium, No. IL., pp. 194-215. September, 
1850. 


Tue Bririsu Assoctation has now entered the year of its 
majority. It has assembled twenty times since its establishment, 
holding its meetings in the following places :— 


York, 1831. Plymouth, 1841. 
Oxford, 1832. Manchester, 1842. 
Cambridge, 1833. Cork, 1843. 
Edinburgh, 1834. York, 1844, 
Dublin, 1835. Cambridge, 1845. 
Bristol, 1836. Southampton, 1846. 
Liverpool, 1837. O.cford, 1847. 
Neweastle, 1838. Swansea, 1848 
Birmingham, 1839. Birmingham, 1849. 
Glasgow, 1840. Edinburgh, 1850. 


At jifteen of these cities the Association has met once, and at 
jive of them it has met twice, at the earnest solicitation of their 
Universities and literary institutions, and there are, at this mo- 
ment, several applications from large and influential cities where 
the Association has not yet been assembled. Thus countenanced 
and sustained by all the Universities, and by all the scientific 
and literary societies in the kingdom, the British Association, in 
entering the year of its manhood, may now be regarded as a 
permanent institution for the advancement of science to which 
all others have yielded a willing supremacy, and which may, 
-without presumption, invite the attention of the public to its 
history, its constitution, and its labours. As the last, and, in the 
estimation of many, one of the most successful of its meetings, was 
held in Scotland, it will not be deemed inappropriate in a North 
British Review to devote a few of its pages to the histery of an 
institution which originated in the North, and which, on two 
occasions, has received such distinguished support from the phi- 
losophers in our metropolis. 

The British Association took its origin from a discussion on 
the decline of science in England, and the neglect of scientific 
men, which excited much attention between the years 1826 and 
1831. Sir John Leslie, Professor Playfair, and others, had 
previously given expression to their opinions of the national dis- 
couragement and decline of science, and of the superivrity of 
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foreign to British scientific institutions ; but it was not till about 
the year 1827 that these views excited general attention, and 
were — by distinct and specific statements, which neither 
personal nor national prejudices could gainsay or contradict. 
Lhe abolition of the Board of Longitude, and the transference 
of the manufacture of achromatic telescopes and astronomical 
instruments from England to Bavaria and other parts of the Con- 
tinent, had roused the indignation of the cultivators of astronomy 
and optics. In a brief memoir of the life of Joseph Fraun- 
hofer,* who was cut off in the fortieth year of his age, Sir David 
Brewster thus speaks of that illustrious individual, and of the 
honours and rewards which were conferred upon him :— 


* Of all the losses which science is occasionally called to sustain, 
there is none which she so deeply deplores as that of an original and 
inventive genius cut off in the maturity of intellect and in the blaze 
of reputation. There is an epoch in the career of a man of genuine 
talent when he embellishes and extends every subject over which he 
throws the mantle of his genius. Imbued with the spirit of original 
research, and familiar with the processes of invention and discovery, 
his mind teems with new ideas, which spring up around him in 
rapid and profuse succession. Inventions incompleted, ideas unde- 
veloped, and speculations immatured, amuse and occupy the intervals 
of elaborate inquiry ; and he often sees before him, in dim array, a 
long train of discoveries, which time and health alone are necessary 
to realize. The blight of early genius that has put forth its buds of 
promise, or the stroke which severs from us the hoary sage when he 
has ceased to instruct and adorn his generation, are events which are 
felt with a moderated grief, and throughout a narrow range of sym- 
pathy; but the blow which strikes down the man of genius in his 
prime, and in the very heart of his gigantic conceptions, is felt with 
all the bitterness of sorrow, and is propagated far beyond the circle 
on which it falls. When a pillar is torn from the temple of science, 
it must needs convulse the whole of its fabric, and draw the voice of 
sorrow from its inmost recesses.” —Pp. 1, 2. 


And after giving an account of the life and labours of Fraun- 
hofer, the author concludes his Memoir with the following words 
of remonstrance and advice :— 


‘“* Bavaria has thus lost one of the most distinguished of her subjects, 
and centuries may elapse before Munich receive within her walls an 
individual so highly gifted and so universally esteemed ; but great as 
her loss is it is not rendered more poignant by the reflection that he 
lived unhonoured and unrewarded. His own sovereign, Maximilian 
Joseph, was his earliest and his latest patron, and by the liberality 
with which he conferred civil honours and pecuniary rewards on 





* Edinburgh Journal of Science, Duly 1827, vol, vii. pp. 1-10. 
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Joseph Fraunhofer, he has immortalized his own name and added a 
new lustre to the Bavarian Crown. In thus noticing the honours 
which a grateful sovereign had conferred on the distinguished im- 
prover of the achromatic telescope, it is impossible to subdue the mor- 
tifying recollection that no wreath of British gratitude has as yet 
adorned the inventor of that noble instrument. England may well 
blush when she hears the name of Dollond pronounced without any 
appendage of honour and without any association of gratitude. Even 
that monumental fame which she used to dispense so freely to the 
poets whom she starved, has been denied to this benefactor of science, 
and Westminster Abbey has not opened her hallowed recesses to the 
remains of a man who will ever be deemed one of the finest geniuses 
of the age, and who exalted that genius by learning and piety of no 
ordinary kind. 

“* Thus neglected and mortified, it is not a matter of surprise that 
this branch of science and of art should seek for shelter in a more hos- 
pitable land, and that the pre-eminence which England had so long en- 
joyed in the manufacture of the achromatic telescope should be trans- 
ferred to a foreign country. The loss of Fraunhofer holds out to us 
an opportunity of recovering what we have lost, and we earnestly 
hope that the Royal Society of London and the Board of Longitude 
will not allow it to pass. Great Britain has hitherto left the sciences 
and the arts to the care of individual enterprise and to the patronage 
of commercial speculation ; but now, when all Europe have become our 
rivals, when every sovereign, like the Ptolemies of old, is collecting 
round his throne the wisdom even of foreign states, is it not time that 
she should start from her lethargy, and endeavour to secure what is 
yet left? The British minister who shall first establish a system of 
effectual patronage for our arts and sciences, and who shall deliver 
them from the fatal incubus of our patent laws, will be regarded as the 
Colbert of his age, and will secure to himself a more glorious renown 
than he could ever obtain from the highest achievement in legislation 
or politics."-—Pp. 10, 11. 


At the risk of some repetition we quote the observations of the 
same author in a Review of Fraunhofer’s creat “ Treatise on the 
; 4 : ; = red 
refractive and dispersive powers of different kinds of glass. 


‘*‘ In this manner has the supineness of our Government on the one 
hand, and the omnipotence of scientific skill on the other, transferred 
from England to Bavaria that sovereignty over this branch of the arts 
which we first established, and which we so long enjoyed. The loss 
of a branch of manufacture and a source of revenue effected by the 
successful rivalry of a foreign state is an event rare in our history; 
but these events will increase both in number and in magnitude, 
unless some effectual step is taken to elevate the condition of scientific 
men, to stimulate and reward their labours, and to protect the pro- 


* See Foreign Quarterly Review, Nov. 1827, vol. i. pp. 424-435. 
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perty of their inventions from the avowed robbery of pirates and the 
concealed fraud of our patent laws. We are not politicians, and do 
not wish to mingle in their strife or involve ourselves in their mazes, 
but we think that the time is now come when such objects as these 
imperatively demand attention, and when they are likely to meet with 
the support of those who are in power. Now that British interests 
have been withdrawn from the safeguard of restrictive enactments, it 
is surely time to place them in the sunshine of national favour, and to 
foster them with that care which they experience in foreign states. 
We ask no boon which is not already enjoyed by other classes in 
society—no privilege which trenches upon established rights—no ad- 
vantages which will not be returned tenfold into the public treasury. 
On the subjectof our patentlaws—those wretched monuments of vicious 
legislation—public attention has been at last roused, and we trust that 
the respectable individuals in this vast metropolis who have given 
this impulse will not relax their efforts till science is freed from the 
disabilities and fetters under which she at present groans. Popular 
sentiment now favours the cause which we advocate, and the know- 
ledge and patriotism of public men entitle us to reckon upon their cor- 
dial support. ‘Those eminent individuals who are placed at the head 
of the Government will surely lend their high powers to uphold the 
intellectual glory of their country, and the distinguished member of 
it in the House of Commons,* who with the qualities of an orator and 
a statesman combines the highest attributes of a mathematician and a 
philosopher, cannot be indifferent to a cause in which he has so zeal- 
ously and successfully laboured.”—Pp. 433, 454. 


These opinions respecting the neglect and decline of science in 
England were cherished by the cultivators of different sciences, 
who had no communication with each other, and no common 
object in view. The author of the article Chemistry in the En- 
cyclopedia Metropolitanaf while ignorant of the preceding ex- 
tracts, expresses his regret that during the last five or six years 
chemistry has suffered some degree of neglect in consequence of 
the attention of Chemists having been turned to the electro- 
magnetic discoveries of Professor Oersted and his followers. 
“ At least,” he adds, “we remark that during this period good 
chemical analyses and researches have been rare in England ; 
and yet it must be confessed there is an ample field for chemical 
discovery.” 

A greater master in Chemical science, Sir Humphry Davy, 
the President of the Royal Society of London, entertained 
still stronger views on the decline of English science. He 
is said to have written a work with this specific title, full of 
feeling and eloquence, which his executors ae not deemed it 
proper to publish. What his views were may be fairly inferred 


* Henry now Lord Brougham. + Page 596. 
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from a few observations on the subject, which are given in his 
“ Consolations in Travel.” 

“ PHILALETHES.—I am surprised that with your powers you did 
not enter into a professional career of law or politics; you would 
have gained the highest honours and distinctions. 

“Tne Unxnown.—To me there never has been a higher source 
of honour or distinction than that connected with advances in science. 
I have not possessed enough of the eagle in my character to make a 
direct flight to the loftiest altitudes in the social world, and I cer- 
tainly never endeavoured to reach these heights by using the creep- 
ing powers of the reptile, who in ascending generally chooses the 
dirtiest path because it is the easiest. 

“ Eupastes.—I have often wondered, says he, that men of fortune 
and of rank do not apply themselves more to philosophical pursuits. 
They offer a delightful and enviable road to distinction, are founded 
on the blessings and benefits conferred on our fellow-creatures ; they 
do not supply the same sources of temporary popularity as successes 
in the senate or at the bar; but the glory resulting from them is per- 
manent, and independent of vulgar taste or caprice. In looking back 
to the history of the last five reigns in England, we find Boyles, 
Cavendishes, and Howards, who rendered their great names more 
illustrious by their scientific renown, but we may in vain search the 
aristocracy now for philosophers, and there are very few persons who 
pursue science with true dignity; it is followed more as connected 
with objects of profit than those of fame, and there are fifty persons 
who take out patents for supposed inventions, for one who makes : 
real discovery.”-—Dialogue v., pp. 225, 226. 

Before the publication of these views, Sir John Herschel had 
been led, by independent observation, to perceive the inferiority 
of English to foreign science ; and, after he had completed the 
laborious researches which were requisite for the composition of 
the articles on Ligur and Sounp, which he contributed to the 
Encyclopedia Metropolitana, he did not scruple to specify, in 
strong and articulate language, the particular branches of science 
in which we had failen behind our continental neighbours. 


“From the painful subject of knowledge of the most interesting and 
practically useful kind, to be purchased only by the extremity of 
animal suffering, we turn with gladness to a pleasing duty. We have 
drawn largely, both in the present essay and in our article on Light 
from the Annales de Chimie, and we take this on/y opportunity dis- 
tinetly to acknowledge our obligations to that most admirably con- 
ducted work. Unlike the crude and undigested scientific matter 
which suffices (we are ashamed to say it) for the monthly and quar- 
terly amusement of our own countrymen, whatever is admitted into 
its pages has at least been taken pains with, and with few exceptions 
has sterling merit. Indeed, among the original communications which 
abound in it, there are few which would mishecome the first acade- 
mical collections, and if anything could diminish our regret at the 
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long suppression of those noble Memoirs which are destined to adorn 
future volumes of that of the Institute, it would be the masterly abstracts 
of them which from time to time appear in the Annales, either from 
the hands of the authors, or from the reports rendered by the commit- 
tees appointed to examine them, which latter indeed are universally 
models of their kind, and have contributed perhaps more than any- 
thing to the high scientific tone of the French Savans. What author 
indeed, but will write his best, when he knows that his work, if it 
have merit, will immediately be reported on by a committee, who will 
enter into all its meaning, understand it however profound, and not 
content with merely understanding it—pursue the trains of thought 
to which it leads, place its discoveries and principles in new and un- 
expected lights, and bring the whole of their knowledge of collateral 
subjects to bear upon it. Nor ought we to omit our acknowledg- 
ments to the very valuable journals of Poggendorff and Schweigger : 
less exclusively national than their Gallic compeer, they present a 
picture of the actual progress of physical science throughout Europe. 
Indeed we have often been astonished to see with what celerity 
everything, even moderately valuable in the scientific publications 
of this country, finds its way into their pages. This ought to encourage 
our men ofscience. They have a larger andience and a wider sympathy 
than they are perhaps aware of, and however disheartening the general 
diffusion of smatterings of a number of subjects, and the almost equally 
general indifference to profound knowledge in any among their own 
countrymen, may be, they may rest assured, that not a fact they may 
discover, nor a good experiment they may make, but is instantly re- 
peated, verified, and commented upon, in Germany, and we may add, 
too, in Italy. We wish the obligation were mutual. Here whole 
branches of continental discovery are unstudied, and, indeed, almost 
unknown even by name. It is vain to conceal the melancholy truth. 
We are fast dropping behind. In mathematics we have long since 
drawn the rein, and given over a hopeless race. In chemistry the 
case is not much better. Who can tell us anything of the sulfo-salts ? 
Who will explain to us the laws of Isomorphism? Nay, who among 
us has even verified Thenard’s experiments on the oxygenated acids ; 
Oersted’s and Berzelius’s on the radicals of the Earths ; Balard’s and 
Serrulas’s on the combinations of Brome, and a hundred other splendid 
trains of research in that fascinating science? Nor need we stop 
here. There are indeed few sciences which would not furnish matter 
for similar remark. ‘The causes are at once obvious and deep-seated. 
But this is not the place to discuss them.”—T7'reatise on Sound, Ency- 
clop. Metropol., p. 811, Note. 


The obvious and deep-seated causes to which Sir John refers 
in this note, have never been stated by himself; but they have 
been eloquently exposed and probed to the bottom by succeeding 
writers, but particularly by Mr. Babbage, in his « Reflections 
on the Decline of Science in England, and on some of its 
Causes.” After citing, as we have done, the opinions of Sir 
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Humphry Davy and Sir John Herschel, he asserts, “that in 
England, particularly with respect to the more difficult and ab- 
stract sciences, we are much below other nations, not merely of 
equal rank, but below several even of infericr power,” and that 
“ mathematics, and with it the highest departments of physical 
science, have gradually declined since the days of Newton.” He 
is of opinion that the causes which have produced, and some of 
the effects that have resulted from the present state of science in 
England, are so mixed, that it is difficult to distinguish accu- 
rately between them, and he therefore “does not attempt any 
minute discrimination, but rather presents the result of his reflec- 
tions on the concomitant circumstances which have attended the 
decay, and examined some of the suggestions which have been 
offered for the advancement of British science.” 

Mr. Babbage’s work excited great interest in the metropolis, 
not merely from the importance of the subject, but from the bold 
and uncompromising eloquence with which he exposed the 
abuses which then existed in the management of our scientific 
institutions,—the imperfect system of instruction which is given 
in our public schools and universities,—the ignorance of pub- 
lic men, and the culpable indifference of successive governments 
to the intellectual glory of their country. It became accordingly 
the subject of partial or severe criticism in the public journals, but 
the Jongest, the most favourable, and the most elaborate notice 
of the work appeared in the Quarterly Review.* 

Regarding the fact of the decline of science, as established by 
unquestionable evidence, the author takes a rapid view of the 
patronage which the sovereigns of Europe extended to science 
in less enlightened ages, and in times when its practical applica- 
tions were Jess connected with the wealth and progress of na- 
tions ;—he then gives a sketch of the present state of science on 
the continent of Europe—surveys its condition in the British 
islands—investigates the causes which led to its decline, and 
suggests the means by which it may be revived and extended. 
The subject of the Patent Laws is treated at great length and with 
much fulness of detail, and their flagrant injustice, and iniquit- 
ous operation, are boldly and fearlessly denounced. 

After these details of the liberality of sovereigns to science 
both in ancient and modern times, the reader is startled at the 
following picture of the relation between the Government and 
the science of England in the year 1830. 

“1. There is not at this moment within the British isles a 
single philosopher, however eminent have been his services, who 


* October, 1830, vol. sliii. pp. 805-342. 
VOL. XIV. NO. XXVIII. Q 
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bears the lowest title that is given to the lowest benefactor of 
the nation, and the humblest servant of the Crown !* 

“2. There is not a single philosopher who enjoys a pension 
or an allowance, or a sinecure capable of supporting himself and 
his family in the humblest circumstances ! and, 

“ 3, There is not a single philosopher who enjoys the favour 
of his sovereign, or the friendship of his ministers !” 

After illustrating these three propositions by a detail of facts 
well known and universally admitted, the Quarterly Reviewer 
investigates the cause, and suggests the cure of this ignoble and 
unhealthy condition of the English mind,—of this ungenerous 
conduct of English Governments,—of this national insensi- 
bility to intellectual greatness,—and of this blind indifference to 
those elements of glory by which one nation stands out in bold 
relief from the rest, and challenges the admiration and gratitude 
of succeeding ages. 

Among the remedies which are proposed to revive and extend 
the science of England, the Quarterly Reviewer mentions the 
following :— 

“ 1, The reform of the University system, and a more liberal 
endowment of University chairs. 

“2, The improvement of our scientific institutions by giving 
salaries to their office-bearers, and by grants and pecuniary aid ; 
or what is better, 

“3, The raising all our scientific and literary societies into a 
royal academy or institute like that of France. , 

“4. The infusion of scientific members into those public 
boards which have been established for purposes of a scientific 
nature. 

“ 5. The admission of men of literature and science into pub- 
lic offices. 

“ 6. The national support of literary and scientific individuals 
who are prevented by professional occupation from making their 
genius and talents useful to the State. 

“ 7. Their admission to the same titles, honours, and rewards, 
which are bestowed upon military, naval, and diplomatic men. 

* 8. The repeal of the Patent Laws.” 

The Reviewer concludes his article by proposing the establish- 
ment of an AssocraTION, the object of which shall be to consi- 
der and carry into effect these important measures. 

















* “ Incredible as it may seem,” says the late Sir Harris Nicolas, “ Sir Walter 
Scott is the ov/y example in England of ax author having been distinguished by 
any title of honour sinee the accession of George TIL.”—Obserrations on the State of 
Historical Literature, &e., London, 1830. The chapter of this work “ On the want 
of Encouragement in Science and Literature,” is reprinted in the Edixburgh Journe! 
uf Science, New Series, vol. vi. pp. 214, 228.— April 1832. 
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“ Enough, we trust, has been said to satisfy every lover of his 
country that the sciences and the arts of England are in a wretched 
state of depression, and that their decline is mainly owing to the ig- 
norance and supineness of the Government; to the injudicious organi- 
zation of our scientific boards and institutions; to the indirect perse- 
cution of scientific and literary men by their exclusion from all the 
honours of the state; and to the unjust and oppressive tribute which 
the Patent-law exacts from inventors. In a country which has so 
long derived its truest greatness from being the land of Newton, and 
which is now rendered illustrious over all the earth by one living star 
of its literature,* can we look with indifference at this prostration of 
our intellectual strength? can we behold unmoved the science of 
England, the vital principle of her arts, struggling for existence, the 
meck and unarmed victim of political strife? AN AssocraTion of our 
nobility, clergy, gentry, and philosophers, can alone draw the attention of 
the sovereign and the nation to this blot upon its fame. Our aristo- 
cracy will not decline to resume their proud station as the patrons of 
genius; and our Boyles, and Cavendishes, and Montagues, and 
Howards, will not renounce their place in the scientific annals of Eng- 
land. The prelates of our national church will not refuse to promote 
that knowledge which is the foundation of pure religion, and those 
noble inquiries which elevate the mind, and prepare it for its immor- 
tal destination ! 

“ Tf this effort fail, we must wait for the revival of better feelings, 
and deplore our national misfortune in the language of the wise man, 
—‘ I returned, and saw under the sun that there is neither yet bread 
to the wise, nor yet riches to men of understanding, nor yet favour to 
men of skill.’”+ 


Such was the origin of the Brivis AssociaTI0Nn for the A deance- 
ment of Science. The proposal here made was published to the 
world, and circulated throughout the empire in October 1830. In 
the course of three months, namely, in February 1831,the Reviewer 
who made the proposal communicated his plan to the Philosophi- 
cal Society of York, and in the course of other jive mouths the 
British Association, consisting of a numerous assemblage of “ no- 
bility, clergy, gentry, and philosophers,” was founded at York, 
under auspices the most favourable, and with prospects the most 
cheering. 

The work of Mr. Babbage on the Decline of Science, had 
excited much attention both by the facts which it disclosed and 
the vigour and eloquence with which it was written; but the 
article in the Quarterly Review, in consequence of the new 
topics which it introduced, and the decided measures which it 
advocated, as well as from other causes, attracted the notice of 
individuals in power, and of an extensive class of readers who 


* Sir Walter Scott is here referred to. 
+ Quarterly Review, u/ supra, pp. 341, 342, 
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were not likely to peruse the separate work of Mr. Babbage.* 
Such an article might have been expected to appear in the Edin- 


* Previous to, and after, the publication of Mr. Babbage’s work, the conduct of 
the Royal and Geological Societies in the adjudication of their medals had been 
the subject of animadversion. See the Edinburgh Journal of Science, April 1827, 
No. xii. p. 369, and April 1831, No. viii., New Series, p. 857. Sir Harris Nicolas, 
in 1830, treated the subject of the Want of Encouragement in Science and Literature 
in his “ Observations on the State of Historical Literature,” already quoted. The 
views of Mr. Babbage and his friends were attacked in a pamphlet entitled, 
On the Alleyed Decline of Science in England, written by the late Professor MOll of 
Utrecht, which was answered in the Ldinburgh Journal of Science, No. x. pp. 334- 
358, October 1831. This pamphlet was remarkable for the incorrectness of its 
statements, tle unsoundness of its arguments, and the hostility which it displayed 
against the philosophers and institutions of France. The author himself lays down 
the principle, “ that it would be unwise in a foreigner to give an opinion on mat- 
ters which he cannot be expected to understand,” and yet his pamphlet is an un- 
mitigated offence against his own rule. It is, in short, a mass of paralogisms which 
have been thoroughly exposed in the Reply above referred to. 

In another pamphlet, entitled “ Science without a Head,” and obviously emanat- 
ing from A Head without Science, the decline of science in England was denied, 
although the author admits that nearly every other state can boast of scientific 
pre-eminence over this country | Views similar to those of Mr. Babbage have 
been expressed in Mr. Brayley’s work, “ On the Utility of the Knowledge of Nature 
considered in reference to the General Education of Youth,’ London, 1831, in Pro- 
fessor Rennie’s Introduction to Montague’s Orvithological Dictionary, and in two 
articles in the Gleanings of Science, published at Calcutta, and written by Captain 
Herbert, (quoted in the Edinburgh Journal of Science, July 1831, No ix., New Series, 
p. 8,) Assistant Surveyor-General of India, and late Superintendent of its Minera- 
logical Survey. See also an admirable chapter “ On the Decline of Science, and 
the Means of its Revival,” in Mr. Douglas of Cavers’ “ Prospects of Britain, Edin- 
burgh, 183] ;” and an article on the direct encouragement afforded to science by 
the French Government, in the Edinburgh Journal of Science, written by the late 
George Harvey, Esq., F.R.S. On the opposite side of the question, we refer to 

No. Ixxxix. of the Quarterly Review, containing a very strange article, written, we 
believe, by Captain Basil Hall, and criticised in the number of the Edinburgh 
Journal of Science quoted above. 

In his able work “ On the Atomic Theory,” published in 1830, Dr. Daubeny, the 
distinguished Professor of Chemistry and Botany in Oxford, expresses his entire 
concurrence with Sir John Herschel in his opinions on the Decline of Mathematical 
and Chemical Science in England. After quoting the strong paragraph of Sir John’s 
note on the subject, Dr. Daubeny adds,— 

“ From the verdict of one so eminently qualified to pass judgment on the com- 
parative merits of British and Continental philosophers as the writer here alluded 
to, there can scarcely be any appeal ; neither will it be denied that the inferiority 
complained of by him and others, is in part attributable to the culpable apathy which 
the Government of our own country has been wont to eahibit with reference to abstract 
science tn general, 

“It may indeed be true, that in the less abstruse and more popular departments 
of modern inquiry, such as zoology, geology, and the like, extrinsic aid from such 
a quarter might be dispensed with, the zeal of individuals supplying the place of 
public patronage ; but the same does not apply to the mathematical sciences, 
which can scarcely ever be duly relished or successfully pursued without a devo- 
tion of time incompatible with the occupations of those who resort to a profession as 
a means of subsistence, and a concentration of mind on one branch of study not 
often found among those who are placed above this necessity. 

«J fully coincide, therefore, with the writers who have followed My. Herschel in his 
estimate of the state of science in this country, so far as to regret as a circumstance 
which has operated unfavourably not enly upon the advancement of knowledge, but 
even upon the character of the people tn general, the totul want of encouragement on the 
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burgh Review with the principles of which it might have been 
supposed to harmonize; but emanating from the Quarterly Re- 
view, which was not in the practice of pleading for change, it 
fell with an electric force among the friends and enemies of re- 
form. Sir Robert Peel, as we have been assured, on good 
authority, felt the force of its reproof and remonstrance; and we 
have no doubt that had he continued in power, he would have 
carried into effect many of its suggestions ; or at least would have 
promoted those measures so favourable to science and scientific 
men, which he afterwards adopted. He resigned office, however, 
under the Duke of Wellington’s ministry, a few weeks after he 
had read the article, and had no opportunity of advancing the 
interests of science and the arts, till he became Prime Minister 
in 1841. 

On the accession of the Whigs to power in 1831, when the 


part of Government to any researches, save those practical ones towards which the 
genius of the British nation is already too exclusively directed.’ This note is re- 
printed in Zhe Edixburgh Journal of Science for January 1832, No. ix. or vol. vi. 
New Series, p. 100, with observations on other portions of the note, which are not 
connected with our present subject. 

In his Report on Astronomy read at Oxford in 1832, Professor Airy, while he 
abjures what he calls “ the ery of the decline of science in England,” willingly ad- 
mits, that there was “a decline thirty or forty years ago, or rather that we had not 
kept up with the advances made by foreigners at that time.” Perhaps,’ he adds, 
* this arose from political separation, perhaps in some degree from our pertinaciously 
retaining a system of mathematics which was insufficient for the deep investiga- 
tions of physical astronomy. And J have not disguised my opinion, that in all the 
important branches of science we are still behind them.” 

After mentioning some separate points in which England is behind foreign na- 
tions in astronomy, he adds, “and generally as to the comparison of theory with 
observation, and its immediate consequences, the reducing of complicated phenomena 
to simple Jaws, or the shewing that new supplementary laws are necessary, forming 
altogether the most glorious employment for the intellect of man, 1 may state in one 
word, to the best of my knowledge norninG has been done in England. In the lunar 
and planetary theories, we hare dove nothing, not even in the way of numerical ap- 
plication. In the theory of the new planets and the periodical comets, we not only 
have done nothing, but we have scurcely known what others have done, With regard 
to the latter points, the distinguis! .« discoverics of the present century, OUR HUMILTA- 
TION IS GREAT. Some of the new planets are very faint, and all are subject to ex- 
cessive perturbation. If astronomy had been confined to England, we never should 
have re-discorered them, even if we had once made out their orbits. If astronomy had 
been confined to England, the paths of the comets would never have been traced ; and 
the consequences deduced from the appearances of Encke’s comet would have Leen lost. 
While Germans, Italians, and Frenchmen have emulously pushed on the theory and 
the observation of these bodies, Englishmen alone of all the nations professing to sup- 
port «a high scientific character, HAVE STOOD svILL. 1 am glad to turn from this dis- 
piriiing subject.”’—Report on Astronomy, vol. i. pp. 185-186. If such has been 
the state of our astronomy in England, the only science supported by national es- 
tablishments and national funds, what must be the comparative condition of English 
and Foreign science where no aid has been given by the Government? The state 
of our chemistry is well described by Sir J. Herschel and Dr. Daubeny; and we 
are sure that Mr. Airy, though himself a discoverer in optics, will admit that in that 
science we have done very little compared with what has been effected in France 
by the brilliant Jabours of Malus, Arago, Biot, and Fresnel, 
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reform of our institutions, scientific and political, was the great 
topic of the day, the attention of Lord Grey’s Government was 
called to the state of English science, and the condition of its 
cultivators. Lord Brougham, who then adorned the Woolsack, 
took an active part in promoting the interests of science, and 
through his instrumentality some of the more important objects 
of the British Association were secured before it had held its 
first meeting. Previous to the mecting of the British Associa- 
tion at York, a Congress of naturalists and physicians had as- 
sembled eight times in Germany. Its first meeting was held 
in Leipsic in the year 1822, on the suggestion of Professor 
Oken, whose political and philosophica al opinions were not likely 
to obtain for it the countenance of the friends of order and re- 
ligion. About twelve strangers, and twenty citizens constituted 
the first meeting of a society the sole object of which was to 
make its members better acquainted with each other. It as- 
sembled, however, with increasing numbers in Halle, Wurz- 
burg, Frankfort on the Maine, and Dresden. At Munich, 
where it met in 1827, it was patronized by the King of Bavaria. 
In 1828 it was hospitably received at Berlin by ‘the King of 
Prussia, under the presidency of the illustrious Baron Humboldt, 
the number of strangers amounting to 267. In 1829, when it 
assembled at Heidelberg, the strangers were only 193 ; but in 
1830, when it met at Hamburg, the s strangers had increased to 
258. Mr. Babbage was the only Englishman who was present 
at the Berlin Congress, and Professor “Johnston, Dr. Traill, and 
Professor Pillans, were the Scotch representatives of England at 
the meeting in Ifamburg. bd 

In order to accomplish the objects which he had recommended 
in the Quarterly Review, Sir David Brewster, immediately after 
its publication, took the necessary steps for assembling in some 
central town of England the cultivators and friends ‘of science 
from every part of the British Islands. York appeared to him 
to be the most convenient locality; and having been previously 
in correspondence with Mr. Phillips, the distinguished Secretary 
of the Philosophical Society of that city, he addressed to him the 


following letter :— 
“ AtLerty BY Mernose, February 23d, 1831. 

* Dear Sir,—I have taken the liberty of writing you on a subject 
of considerable importance. It is proposed to establish a British As- 
sociation of men of science, similar to that which has existed for eight 
years in Germany, and which is now patronized by the most power- 


* Mr. Babbage emanaieaind: to Sir David a s Edinburgh Jou mal of 
Science for April 1829, an interesting aceount of the Berlin Congress, with Baron 
Humboldt’s speech as President ; and Professor Johnston published in the same 
Journal, April 1831, pp. 189-244, a long and most interesting account of the C on 
gress at Hamburg. 
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ful sovereigns in that part of Europe. The arrangements for the first 
meeting are now in progress, and it is contemplated that it shall be 
held in York, as the most central city of the three kingdoms. My 
object in writing to you at present is to beg that you would ascertain 
if York will furnish the accommodations necessary for so large a 
meeting, which might perhaps consist of above 100 individuals,—if 
the Philosophical Society would enter zealously into the plan, and if 
the Mayor and influential persons in the town and in the vicinity 
would be likely to promote its objects. Zhe principal objects of the 
Society would be, to make the cultivators of science acquainted with each 
other,—to stimulate one another to new exertions,—to bring the objects of 
science before the public eye,—and to take measures for advancing its in- 
terests and accelerating its progress. ‘Lhe Society would possess no 
funds—make no collections—and hold no property ; the expense of 
each anniversary meeting being defrayed by ihe members whe are 
present. As these few observations will enable you to form a general 
opinion of the object in view, I shall only add, that the time of meet- 
ing, which is likely to be most convenient, would be about the 18th 
or 25th of July.—I am, dear Sir, ever most truly yours, 
D. Brewster.” 

Having submitted this letter to the Council of the Philosophical 
Society at York, Mr. Phillips was requested by that body to apply 
to the Lord Mayor and Magistrates of the city for their concur- 
rence. ‘To this application he received the following answer 
from the Town Clerk :— 

“ 9th March 1831. 

“ My pear Sir,—In compliance with the request of the Council 
of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society, I have taken an opportunity 
of acquainting the Lord Mayor, and some others of the Magistrates, 
with the communication contained in Dr. Brewster’s letter to you, 
and they desire me to say, that they will have great pleasure in doing 
everything that lies in their power to promote the objects of the Society 
mentioned by Dr. Brewster, and they rejoice that York is fixed upon 
as the place for holding its meetings.—Very faithfully yours, 

Rort. Davies.” 

Mr. Phillips lost no time in transmitting to Sir David Brewster 
a report of the favourable reception which his proposal had re- 
ceived from the Philosophical Society of York, and the Mayor 
and Magistrates of the city; and the month of September having 
been fixed upon as the most convenient for the different parties 
who were likely to attend the Congress, Sir David Brewster 
drew up and printed the following advertisement, entitled— 
“ Notice respecting the proposed scientific meeting at York, on 
Monday the 26th of September.” * 


« Some months ago it occurred to the Editor of this work, that the 





* Hdinburgh Journal of Science, July 1831, No. IN, p. 180, 
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general interests of science might be greatly promoted by.the esta- 
blishment of a society of British cultivators of science, which should 
meet annually in some town in England. He accordingly corre- 
sponded with several influential individuals, and found that there was 
a general desire for the organization of such a society. As York pos- 
sessed peculiar advantages for the first place of meeting, from its local 
position in reference to the three capitals of the kingdom—from its 
having a philosophical society containing many distinguished mem- 
bers—and from its having a museum and other apartments suited for 
the meetings of the Society, he addressed himself to Mr. Phillips, the 
Secretary to the Yorkshire Philosophical Society, in order to ascer- 
tain how such a meeting would be viewed by that Society and by the 
principal authorities in York. Mr. Phillips lost no time in obtaining 
the desired information, and having made application to the Mayor 
of York, (the Right Honourable Lord Dundas we believe,) he was able 
to report that the authorities of York entered heartily into the plan, 
and that the Philosophical Society would willingly charge themselves 
with any preliminary arrangements which might be necessary. Upon 
receiving Mr. Phillips’ letter I transmitted it to John Robison, Esq., 
who had kindly agreed to act as interim secretary, and who, with the 
assistance of J. I’. W. Johnston, Esq., who attended the last meet- 
ing of German naturalists at Hamburg, proposed to draw up a set 
of regulations or laws to be submitted to the Society at its first meet- 
ing. Under these circumstances I drew up the notice of the meeting 
which was published in the last number of this Journal, and which 
has been widely circulated by the periodical press. These steps 
having been taken previous to the dissolution of Parliament, it 
was conceived by some individuals, who were extremely anxious 
about the success of the plan, that the election might interfere with the 
meetings of the Society, and that it might be more prudent to delay 
its establishment to another year. As the political agitation of the 
country has entirely subsided, there can be no sufficient reason for 
such a delay, and it has accordingly been agreed upon to hold the 
first meeting of the Society at York, on Monday the 26th September. 
The following regulations, most of which are adopted by the German 
Association, are suggested to the consideration of the Yorkshire Phi- 
losophical Society, who ought to be prepared with a code of laws to be 
submitted to the Society at their first meeting. The rules now sug- 
gested will be useful in enabling those gentlemen who mean to attend 
and who will be entitled to act as members, to transmit (post-paid) any 
observations or suggestions on this subject to John Phillips, Esq., Sec- 
retary to the Philosophical Society, York. 

“Ist. The Society shall be called the Society of the British Cultiva- 
tors of Science. 

*¢ 2d. The principal objects will be to promote personal intercourse 
among scientific individuals, and to adopt every means for advancing 
the interests of science in every part of the world, by promoting sci- 
entific inquiries and procuring assistance to men of science in the 
prosecution of their researches, 
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“ 3d. That the Society shall consist of those only who have written 
on scientific subjects, or who have been the zealous patrons of science. 

“‘ 4th, The Society shall be managed by a president and a secre- 
tary, resident in the place of meeting for the time being. 

‘5th. The Society shall meet annually on the ———, and shall 
deliberate with open doors. 

** 6th. The Society shall hold its meetings at different towns where 
sufficient accommodation can be obtained, and the place of meeting 
for the next year shall be fixed by the Society before the termination 
of its sittings. 

“7th. The Society shall hold no property ; but if books, &c., are 
presented to it, they shall be lodged in the museum of the town where 
the Society last met. 

* 8th, A record of the proceedings of the Society shall be kept by 
the secretary. 

** 9th. The expenses of the Society shall be defrayed by the contri- 
butions of the members present.”—Ldinburgh Journal of Science, July 
1831, vol. v., New Series, p. 180. 

After all the preliminary arrangements had been completed 
and made known to the public by advertisements, and by circu- 
lar letters addressed to the influential friends and cultivators of 
science in the three kingdoms, the British Association assembled 
at York, on Monday the 26th September 1831, under circum- 
stances the most favourable to the prosperity of the Institution. 
It was peculiarly fortunate for the infant Society that the Philo- 
sophical Society of York had such men as the Rev. William 
Vernon Harcourt for its vice-president, and Mr. John Phillips 
for its secretary. Nor was it of less importance to the character 
of the meeting, and the happiness of its members, that it was 
patronized by the learned and venerable the Archbishop of York, 
whose intellectual and amiable family took part in its labours, and 
graced its assemblies. Several of the leading members of the As- 
sociation were lodged in the Archiepiscopal Palace at Bishop- 
thorpe, and the Association was invited to a public dinner under 
that hospitable roof. The ladies of York and its vicinity vied 
with its philosophers in welcoming to their hearths the pilgrims 
of knowledge. In the sacrifice which they offered at the shrine 
of Minerva, the sunshine of youth and beauty fell upon the altar, 
and, pre-eminent above the rest, one lovely form, who might have 
been mistaken for the goddess herself, graced the intellectual 
orgies of science. 

The first general meeting of the Association took place on 
Monday evening. The attendance of ladies and gentlemen was 
numerous; and after the mutual interchange of civilities between 
the citizens of York and their visitors, Mr. Phillips delivered an 
eloquent and popular extempore lecture on the more remarkable 
pdnaied phenomena of Yorkshire, which he illustrated by 
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several interesting specimens of organic remains, found in differ- 
ent parts of the county. 

On the morning of Tuesday, the 27th September, was held 
the first meeting of the friends of science, for the purpose of orga- 
nizing the Association. The theatre of the York Philosophical 
Society was completely filled, and before two days had elapsed 
three hundred and fifty-three individuals had enrolled their 
names, On the motion of Sir David Brewster, Lord Milton, 
as President of the Philosophical Society of York, was called to 
the Chair, and addressed the meeting. In his speech, which is 
published in the Transactions of the Association, he pointed out 
the advantages which would accrue to science by the establish- 
ment of the Association. He admitted “ that the fiscal laws of 
the country offered numerous obstacles to scientific improve- 
ment,” “ that there were some investigations which required to 
be carried on upon so great a scale as to be beyond the reach of 
individual enterprise,” and he expressed the hope that Govern- 
ment would “ see the necessity of affording to science due en- 
couragement, and of giving every proper stimulus to its advance- 
ment.” 

The Rev. Mr. William Vernon Harcourt then addressed the 
meeting in an excellent speech, in which he explained the ob- 
jects and plan of the Association. After laying before the meet- 
ing the reasons for forming a National Association, he proceeded 
to state “the grounds which subsist for seeking to obtain a 
greater degree of national attention to the objects of science.” 

“ Among the subjects,” he said, “ to which a scientific association 
may justly be expected to call the public attention, I would particu- 
larly instance a revision of the law of patents. The protection which 
is given to every other species of property is not given in the same 
extent to the property of scientific invention. The protection which it 
does receive must be bought of the State at a high price ; an expense 
varying from two to four or five hundred pounds is first to be sus- 
tained. Then after encountering the risk of this outlay, the patentee 
is compelled to specify publicly, and with legal precision, the particu- 
lars of his invention; thus it is exposed to be pirated, with the redress 
only of ruinous proceedings at law; and the consequence is, that no 
patent is considered of any value till it has actually maintained a 
litigation; and though patents are still taken out, their chief use is 
understood to be not so much to secure a right as to advertise a com- 
modity. Such is the present policy of our laws respecting the remu- 
neration of practical science, a policy which seems to have no other 
end than to restrain the multiplicity of inventions. With regard to 
the direct national encouragement which is due to scientific objects 
and scientific men, I am unwilling to moot any disputed or disput- 
uble question. There is a service of science to be rendered to the 
State with which it cannot dispense. And all, I think, must allow, 
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that it is neither liberal nor politic to keep those who employ the rarest intel- 
lectual endowments in the direct service of the country upon a kind of 
PARISH ALLOWANCE. It would be difficult also to withhold our assent 
Jrom the opinion that a liberal public provision would have a powerful effect 
in promoting those studies of abstract science which most require artificial 
encouragement, and that (as Professor Playfair remarks) ‘ to detach a 
number of ingenious men from everything bat scientific pursuits—to deliver 
them alike from the embarrassments of poverty and the temptations of wealth 
—to give them a place and station in society the most respectable, is TO 
REMOVE EVERY IMPEDIMENT AND TO ADD EVERY STIMULUS TO EX- 
ERTION.* But I will not, on this occasion, enter upon a subject on 
which any difference of sentiment can be supposed to exist, nor pre- 
tend to decide whether Playfair judged rightly of the degree in which 
a provision of this kind has actually improved the state of science in 
a neighbouring country, when he added, that ¢ to such an Institution 
operating upon a people of great genius and indefatigable activity we 
are to ascribe that superiority in the mathematical sciences for which 
during the last seventy years they have been so conspicuous.’ 

* One great benefit, at least, in addition to her maritime expedi- 
tions, England as a nation has conferred on the science of the world, 
She has had reason to be proud of her astronomical observations, 
though perhaps ¢ ts not equally gratifying to reflect that these observations 
have been turned to account of late years less by her own geometers than by 
the National School of Mathematicians in F'rance. But there are many 
other sciences, Gentlemen, on which the rescurces of States are no less 
dependent; and in them, also, there are physical data, (I do not here 
speak of loose and subordinate facts, but of those more important phy- 
sical axioms from which the general laws of nature are deduced, )—7n 
many other sciences, I say, of practical application, there are physical 
data which require to be ascertained by masters in science with the 
most rigorous precision, and not without the most persevering labour ; 
and I may be permitted to think with Mr. Herschel, that ‘ i may very 
reasonably be asked, why the direct assistance afforded by Government to 
the execution of combined series of observations adapted to this especial end, 
should continue to be, as i has hitherto almost exclusively been, confined to 
astronomy ? 

“The chairman of the meeting, adverting to this sulject, has said 
that ‘there are enterprises in science which none but a nation can under- 
take ;? let me add also, that ‘there ave establishments jor science which 
none but a nation can support. ”—Leport of the First and Second Meet- 
ings, pp. 33, d4. 

In making these just and admirable observations, Mr. Har- 
court remarks, that he has “ spoken both of scientific societics 
and of the national policy with all freedom, because he takes free 
speech upon points in which the interests of science are deeply 
concerned to be one of the principal purposes for which the meet- 

* Second Dissertation prefixed to the Supplement to the Eneyelopwedia Hri- 
tannica, 
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ing was assembled.” In discussing the weighty matters con- 
tained in this extract, we shall imitate his example; but at pre- 
sent we shall only call the attention of our readers to the un- 
doubted fact, that the two great and avowed objects of the Brit- 
ish Association were to repeal or reform the law of patents, and 
to obtain from the Government a national establishment, or 
direct national encouragement for science. These were the 
objects of the gentlemen who suggested the Association, and, we 
believe, of every one of the scientific individuals who assembled 
at York to legislate for its future guidance. 

At the morning meetings, which were held during the remain- 
ing days of the week, very interesting papers were read, while 
popular lectures or short popular papers were reserved for the 
evening assemblages, which were attended by the gentry of 
York and the neighbourhood. The persons who took an ac- 
tive part at these meetings, either by reading papers and lec- 
tures, or by oral discussion and the exhibition of interesting sci- 
entific objects, were— 

Dr. Dalton. Mr. Abraham. Mr. Witham. 

Dr. Henry. Mr. Phillips. Mr. Hutton. 

Sir D. Brewster. Mr. Gilbertson. Sir John Robison. 
Rev. Mr. Harcourt. Mr. Thos, Allan. Dr. Warwick. 

Sir Roderick Murchison. Mr. Luke Howard. Mr. Wm. Smith. 
Dr. Scoresby. Professor Potter. Mr. Gould. 
Professor Forbes, Mr. J. Gray, jun. Mr. R. Havell. 
Professor Johnston. Mr. Greenough. Mr. Williamson. 
Dr. Daubeny. Mr. George Harvey. 


As it will be interesting to many of our readers to know the 
names of the leading men who came from various parts of the 
empire to inaugurate the new institution, we have obtained, 
through the kindness of Mr. Phillips, the following document, 
which contains, first, a list of the signatures, with the number of 
their ticket, “on the first page of the York Meeting-Book ;” 
and secondly, the names of the leading scientific and literary men 
who attended the meeting :— 

No. of 
Ticket. 
. David Brewster, Allerly, by Melrose. 
- Milton. 
W. V. Harcourt, Rev., Wheldrake. 
John Robison, Edinburgh. 
Rod. I. Murchison, London. 
. John Phillips, York. 
. Henry Witham, Edinburgh. 
. James D. Forbes, Edinburgh. 
. James F, W. Johnston, Portobello, 
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Names of the Principal Members present. 


2d, Names of other Scientific and Literary Members. 
25. W. L. Newman, York. 
27. Benjamin Rotch, London. 
29. Wm. Hincks, Rev., F.L.S., York. 
33. William Taylor, Rev., York. 
42. William Gilbertson, Preston. 
44, J. D. Preston, Rev., Ashham, Bryan. 
49. Thomas Allis, York. 
50. Thomas Donkin, York. 
58. Jonah Wasse, Ouseburn. 
72. William Hewitson, Newcastle. 
73. John Gould, Zool. Gar., London. 
75. Thomas Meynell, jun., Yarm. 
78. John Kenrick, Rev., York. 
103. Fra. Wrangham, Hunmanby. 
105. L. V. Harcourt, Rev., Stokesley. 
116. Charles Wellbeloved, Rev., York. 
118. Rev. J. Radcliffe, Oxford. 
122. Joseph Hunter, F.S.A., Bath. 
126. J. T. Mackay, Dublin. 
136. Godfrey Higgins, Shellow Grange. 
144. George Goldie, M.D., York. 
145. William Gray, jun., York. 
150. Sir Philip de Grey Egerton, Oulton Park. 
157. J. C. Prichard, Bristol. 
159. John Dunn, Scarborough. 
161. W. H. Dikes, Hull. 
163. John Edward Lee, Hull. 
176. Jonathan Gray, York. 
. Thomas Allan, Edinburgh. 
. Dundas, Mansion House, York. 
188. John Adamson, Newcastle. 
. William Hutton, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
. William Cockburn, Dean of York. 
192. William West, Leeds. 
. John Marshall, Headingley. 
- William Scoresby, Liverpool. 
. W. L. Wharton, Dryburn, Durham. 
- William Pearson, (Rev.) South Kilworth, Leicestershire. 
. James Black, M.D., Bolton. 
. R. Potter, jun., Smedley Hall, near Manchester. 
. William Smith, Hackness. 
. Geo. Cayley, Brompton. 
. Barth. Lloyd, Provost, Trinity College, Dublin. 
. G. Johnston, M.D., Berwick-on-Tweed. 
. C. Daubeny, Oxford. 
. William Turner, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
. Francis Cholmeley, Brandsby. 
. James Yates, Upper Bedford Place, London. 
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247. G. B. Greenough, London. 
254. John Dalton, Manchester. 
263. Sir T. M. Brisbane. 
291. William Etty, R.A., London. 
293. Luke Howard, Ackworth. 
295. Theodore Dury, Keighley. 
299. Mr. Justice Parke, London. 
301. F. S. Williams, Trinity College, Cambridge. 
303. Morpeth, Castle Toward. 
313. Mr. Fawkes, Farnley. 
315. Robert Allan, Edinburgh. 
326. J. W. Geldart, Prof. of Civil Law, Cambridge. 
328. Thomas Longman, London. 
343. B. Bailey, Travancore, India. 
348. Rev. Dr. Muir, Edinburgh. 
The last Ticket was numbered 353. 


In this list our readers will recognise the names of many indi- 
viduals who have since been highly distinguished in science, 
literature, and the arts. 

Our limits will not permit us to give a full account of the objects 
and rules of the hemcieion as they were agreed to at York, and 
the steps which were taken to accomplish these objects. It may 
be sufficient to mention, that Local Committees were appointed 


in London, Edinburgh, and Dublin, and also in Caleutta, where 
a Committee was organized under the Presidency of Sir Edward 
Ryan, President of the Asiatic Society there, George Swinton, 
Esq., Chief Secretary to the Government, and other scientific 
individuals ; and that Reports* (all of which were prepared and 
read at the next meeting) were requested,—1. On the Progress 
aetna during cag ge century, from Proressor AIRY; 


2. On the Tides, from W. Lunpock; 3. On Meteorology, from 
Mr. Forses; 4. On Radiant Heat, from PRoressor POWELL ; 
5. On Thermo-electricity, from PRoFessor CUMMING ; 6. On the 
Recent Progress of Optics, from Sir Davip BREWSTER ; 7. On 
Mineralogy, “from Proressor W y LL; 8.On Geology, from 
the Rev. W. D. ConyBEAReE ; On Chemical Science, from 
Proressor JOHNSTON ; and 10. ‘On the History of the Human 
Species, from Dr. Pricuarp. In the perusal of these ten Reports, 
which occupy 400 closely printed pages, the friends of science will 
not scruple to admit that real and substantial work was done at 
the first meeting of the Association at York, while the general 
reader will learn from our brief notice of the proceedings of 


“ The valuable idea of requesting Reports on the state of different branches of 
science was suggested by Dr. Whewell, now Master of Trinity College, Cambridg-. 
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the meeting, and the list of the men who composed it, that had 
the Association never met again, its members would have 
been amply compensated by the new friendships which they 
formed, and by the high pleasures of social intercourse which 
they enjoyed. The feelings of the members themselves have 
been often expressed at subsequent meetings of the Associa- 
tion. They look back upon the week spent in York, and its 
elegant and intellectual society, as one of the happiest in their 
lives. They left the city with sorrow, if not with tears; and 
those whose lives were spared in 1844 rushed back to the scene 
of their enjoyment, to revisit the friends who survived, and to 
mourn over the friends that were lost. 

The meeting was adjourned to reassemble at Oxford under the 
presidency of Dr. Buckland, and the vice-presidency of Sir David 
Sencha and Professor Whewell, on the 18th June, 1832. 

Before we quit the subject of the first or experimental meet- 
ing at York, historical truth, and the interests of science itself, 
demand our attention to a circumstance which exercised an in- 
jurious influence on the future proceedings of the Association, 
and which, but for the good sense of Mr. Harcourt, and the for- 
bearance of others, might have created a division among its 
members. 

At the opening meeting, as we have seen, and before any state- 
ment had been made, or resolution moved, Lord Milton, the presi- 
dent of the York Philosophical Society was, from his official posi- 
tion, called to the chair. In the speech which he addressed to the 
meeting, he was understood to object “to all direct encourage- 
ment of science by the State,” and to characterize such a mode 
of advancing it “as un-English,” and calculated “to make men 
of science the servile pensioners of the Ministry.” In the discus- 
sion, however, which followed, a clear and positive claim for 
such national encouragement was made by Mr. Harcourt, who, in 
urging correct views in reference to this fundamental object of 
the Association, remarked,— 


“ I should undoubtedly be very sorry to see any system of en- 
couragement adopted by which the men of science in England should 
become servile pensioners of the Ministry: and no less sorry am I to 
see them under the present system, when exerting the rarest intel- 
lectual faculties in the scientific service of the State, chained down in 
a needy dependence on a too penurious Government. The best kind 
of porcelain is too refined a ware to be maintained in a country with- 
out direct encouragement, and how can it be expected that mathe- 
matics should maintain its professors without assistance from the 
State? As things stand at present, the deeper, drier, and more cx- 
alted a man’s studies are, the drier, lower, and more sparing must be 
his dict. For bread some of our first men of science are driven to 
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mercenary practices which add indignity to poverty, and which leave 
no leisure, and indeed no soul, for higher achievements. I cannot 
see any reason why, with proper precautions, men of science should not 
be helped to study for the public good, as well as statesmen to act for it; 
nor do I see why they should not be as independent with fixed salaries, 
as statesmen hold themselves to be in places revocable at will. * * * 

‘“ At the present moment, there is a man of science,* and more than 
one friend, to the direct encouragement of scientific men, at the head 
of affairs. Our starving philosophers are indulging no unjustifiable 
hope that the fortunes of philosophy may be mended under the influ- 
ence of the present lords of the ascendant. It cannot be wondered 
that they should be unwilling to have it proclaimed, ex cathedra, from 
the midst of themselves, that there is something illegitimate in the 
direct encouragement of science, though they are ready enough to own 
that there is something in it very un-English. 

‘“‘ At this moment there is a strong effort making to obtain for the 
gray-headed and disinterested geological philosopher, Mr. William 
Smith, that encouragement and reward which his public services 
deserve. In the present system, it is a matter of interest and favour 
to obtain it: under a better, it would be an irresistible claim; and 
had a better existed, half the life of this original and accurate observer 
would not have been lost to science, for want of direct and most legiti- 
mate encouragement.” 


These are noble sentiments from which Mr. Harcourt has 


never swerved; but as Lord Milton’s speech was reported at 
length in all the York papers, and in the Leed’s Mercury, it 
became necessary that some public reply should be made to it, 
and, accordingly, Professor Johnston, in the excellent account 
which he drew up of the meeting of the Association at York,f 
made the following observations upon it :— 


“‘ His Lordship thought it desirable that science should be patron- 
ized, and that the attention of Government should be drawn to it ; but 
he objects to all direct encouragement. On this point he is at issue 
with many eminent friends and cultivators of the highest departments 
of science. If England has hitherto done anything for science, it has 
been at the expense and by the sacrifices of individuals. The intellect 
of the country has overmastered the difficulties which beset it, and, 
despite of the want of encouragement, the little honour and the little 
emolument they brought, has persevered in scientific researches to 
the honour and distinction of England. And shall scientific men 
alone be supported through life by the delights of study and by their 
own proud consciousness, and shall they obtain none of those more 
substantial comforts which other men enjoy and value themselves in 





* Lord Brougham, we believe, is here justly referred to. 

+ “ First Meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
held at York, in September 1831.”—Ldinburgh Journal of Science, Jan. 1832. 
Vol. vi. New Series, pp. 1-32. 
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possessing? If science benefits a country,—if the discoveries of science 
enhance the prosperity of a country, by increasing its wealth or its 
resources, why should those who make the discoveries be the only 
people to lose by them? They not only gain nothing, but while they 
lose their time, even the cost of instruments and materials for experi- 
menting are seldom repaid to them. Shall science in the abstract be 
an honourable pursuit, and yet shall the same diligence which maketh 
rich in any other profession make a man poor only in this? And now 
that men are beginning to see how precarious it is to trust the scienti- 
fic honour of the country to individual and unrewarded exertion—and 
when, by the loss of our greatest men, we are awakened to the con- 
sciousness of how little we did for them when alive, and how feeble 
were our efforts to secure a race of eminent successors after them— 
are we now only to remove a few obstacles and alter a few fiscal regu- 
lations, as if by taking off a few imposts we were as certain to secure a 
speedy importation of scientific zeal into the country, as we are of foreign 
produce into our markets by a similar procedure? Hindrances, in- 
deed, ought to be removed, but direct encouragement ought also to be 
given,—to be given, however, with prudence, and in the way most 
likely to produce the greatest good. Such direct encouragement is 
indeed un-English, for England has never so distinguished herself; 
but it is time her mode of encouraging science were altered. Were 
the duty taken off glass, experimental trials might be made without 
the same liability to vexatious interference ;—but would the price of 
optical instruments be in consequence reduced—or would the chemist 
be materially benefited? No chemist in his single researches need 
break five pounds’ worth of glass in a year, and what would be the 
paltry encouragement he would receive by the remission of the half, 
nay the whole of that sum? The true friend of science will abolish 
no tax for the mere sake of lightening the burdens of scientific men, 
where such abolition is not called for by the general interests of the 
country. But let him apply a per centage of the produce of the tax to 
the direct encouragement of science, through such channels as men of 
known scientific eminence may suggest, and then may some good 
fruits be looked for.* 

“It is said by popular men, who know no more of science than 
what the titles of patents teach them, and who judge of the national 
encouragement of science from the splendid fortunes which a few 
happy applications of it to the arts have realized, that in this country 
science is its own reward, and that it needs no other aid than what is 





* Professor Johnston made this allusion to the tax upon glass in consequence of 
the following passage in Lord Milton’s speech,—* We all know that the laws of 
this country—I mean in particular the fiscal laws of this country—offer numerous 
obstacles to scientific improvement. I will name only one instance: In the 
science of optics very serious obstacles are found to result from the regulations re- 
lative to the manufacture of glass, I mention only this, but it must occur to many 
of the persons present that there are various other instances in which the laws in- 
— materially with the progress of science.”—-Report of Asseciution, vol. i. 
p- 16. 
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given it by a liberal and enlightened public. There certain facts or dis- 
coveries, which, being of immediate application to the wants or luxu- 
ries of man, have an immediate commercial value—and for these the 
discoverer will in this commercial country always meet with a ready 
demand—and if he can keep his own secret, as Wollaston did, or pre- 
vent his patent from being infringed, may make it a source of great 
gain. Yet even to such discoverers the public is neither liberal nor 
patronizing—they deal with them as with merchants who have goods 
to sell, and the fruits of their researches are considered only as matters 
of traffic. And such discoveries as these do not constitute a hun- 
dredth part of the results of scientific investigation, and for the other 
ninety-nine there is in England no encouragement whatever. 

** How, then, is direct encouragement to be given? To answer this 
generally would be a difficult task; yet itis easy to see how in certain 
cases it might be afforded. Let the various boards, and similar estab- 
lishments to which scientific knowledge is likely to be beneficial, be 
always filled up with a certain proportion of scientific men. Let dis- 
coveries be purchased by Government, or let those who make them be 
otherwise rewarded, not according to the valuation of the discoverer 
or the caprice of official friends, but according to the judgment of able 
and competent committees. Where means are wanting to intellectual 
men let them be supplied. Such men may become the honour of 
their country, and they should therefore be early distinguished. Had 
some discerning spirit singled out Dalton in his first youth, and placed 
him in a position suited to his talents, who can tell what his mind 
might have achieved ?—or had his researches been aided and facilitated 
in full manhood,—had he been snatched from the drudgery of a labo- 
rious occupation by the patronage of a liberal and enlightened people, 
—what farther discoveries might he not have effected? Minds of a 
high and searching order should not be lightly squandered away, but 
should be religiously set apart to the prosecution of original investi- 
gations in that tract to which nature most visibly inclines them. It 
will follow as one of the benetits of a National Institution, that in its 
committees there will be men eminent and leading in every depart- 
ment, through whom the wishes of a great body of the lovers of 
science can be made known to government, and from whom again 
governinent can obtain information on all scientific subjects, and on 
the best and most advantageous method of promoting them.” 


While these just and admirable views were thus eloquently 
pressed upon the notice of the public by members of the British 
Association, other minds were at the same time actively en- 
gaged in the study of the same subject. Mr. Huskisson, in his 
celebrated speech on the shipping interest, had declared in Par- 
liament, that Hngland cannot ajford to be in arrear of any other 
nation in the progress of useful improvement; and had he lived 
in the present day, he would doubtless have seen how dependent 
all useful improvements must ever be on the advancement of 
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science, in its most transcendental,* as well as in its most practi- 
cal phase; and we shall have occasion to state, in a subsequent 
part of this Article, that his colleague, Sir Robert Peel, not only 
adopted the same opinion, but gave it a practical form, by as- 
sisting in the establishment of one of our most important Scien- 
tific Institutions. 

Beside the opinions of Statesmen of large and liberal minds, 
it is of some importance to be able to place that of a private and 
highly educated country gentleman, distinguished by his piety, 
his generosity, and his eloquence, who bewails the decline of 
science in England, and the growing indifterence to the intellec- 
tual honour of the nation, as the harbingers of national degrada- 
tion and ruin. In a pamphlet, entitled “ The Prospects of Great 
Britain,” published in 1831, Mr. Douglas of Cavers has given 
a rapid sketch of the religious, the moral, the intellectual, and 
the political state of England. With the boldness of a Christian 
patriot, and with an enthusiasm which high principles alone can 
sustain, the author points out the corruptions which degrade our 
public institutions, he states and explains the means by which 
the national interests may be revived, and he unfolds the pros- 

ects which may still be cherished if those means shall be 

lessed with success. The following passages in this remarkable 
pamphlet, have such a strong bearing upon the subject under 
our consideration, that we would implore our readers, and par- 
ticularly those who are members of the British Association, to 
study them with the attention which they merit. 


“‘ Pre-eminence in knowledge is necessary to the existence of 
Britain. In the resources of an extended territory, she is far behind 
the great nations of Europe,—France, Austria, and Russia, not to 
mention the rising states of America; but, in the immediate applica- 
tion of moral energy and intelligence to all the purposes of a high 
civilisation, no country can compete with Britain, were she enlight- 
ened as to her interests, and true to herself. 

** There are two great instruments for the promotion of science, in 
addition to other means now employed, the formation of a general 
and voluntary society, and the enlarged patronage of tlie state. No 
other country, with a nearly equal portion of liberty, ever did so little 
for seience as Britain, in proportion to its riches, population and ex- 
tent. Whatever has been done has been effected by the efforts of 
individuals, not by the aid and encouragement of the state. The free 
cities of ancient and modern times have in general been eminent for 
their patronage of science and of art; but the English seem anxious 


* In his Discourse on the Studies of the Unicersity of Cambridge, a work teeming 
with great truths and noble sentiments, Professor Sedgwick says, “ There is in- 
deed no end to the practical application of mathematical analysis fo the business of 
life.’ —Preface to 5th Edit. 1850, p. ceexli. 
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to justify the accusations brought against them,—that they are merely 
a nation of shopkeepers, and that their thoughts never soar above 
the profit and loss of their traffic. 

.“ Though the expenditure of two or three hundred thousand pounds 
a-year, wisely bestowed in the promotion of science and of art, would 
be true economy, and would multiply to a much greater extent the 
national resources, yet there are numbers in Britain so ignorant of 
their true interests, as to count the tenth part of that sum so bestowed 
a censurable waste of public money. Millions after millions have 
been drawn from them to be squandered in wars entirely foreign to 
the welfare of Britain, while a comparatively small sum, laid out to 
the greatest advantage for the country, could scarcely be raised with- 
out many murmurs, and without the reprobation of many pretended 
patriots. 

“ However no degree of ignorance is invincible by the continual 
repetition of truth. If the friends of knowledge, as they are now 
generally aware how rapidly science is declining in this country, 
would repeatedly bring the subject forward, whenever they have a fit 
opportunity, the duty and paramount interest of the state giving its 
vigorous aid to knowledge would at length be admitted, and science 
would meet with that due encouragement which in this country it 
has never yet received. 

“ Yet in this country such encouragement is more needed than in 
any other. By the earnest pursuit of gain, and the fervour of politi- 
cal partizanship, men’s minds are here more distracted from the higher 
walks of science, than anywhere else. In countries where there are few 
tempting outlets, in poor and remote districts which retain their pri- 
mitive condition far from the bustle and active stir of commerce, lite- 
rature is almost the only occupation that presents itself, and there are 
no temptations to draw the mind to other pursuits. In many parts of 
the interior of Germany, a student of abstract science is no poorer from 
devoting his time to occupations which afford so small a recompense. 
All are poor around him, and he has not the discouraging contrast to 
draw, which the Englishman must do, when he would choose between 
the highest range of science, and the gainful occupations which 
everywhere present themselves to him. 

“ But the scientific pursuits which are least remunerative to the 
student himself, contribute ultimately most to the advantage of the 
country. The higher regions of science, though barren to the culti- 
vator, are the well-heads from which the lower departments are re- 
freshed and watered. If science be cultivated, there is no danger in 
a commercial country that arts should be neglected; but it is very 
possible that the arts themselves may be busily attended to, where 
the sciences, from whose root they spring, are secretly going to 
decay. 

*‘ Without a fixed income, and an honourable place attached to 
them in society, it would be in vain to expect that men of the highest 
genius should sacrifice themselves for a country so ignorant, as not 
even to be able to appreciate that sacrifice, and so blind, while it is 
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wasting its treasures in projects foreign or hurtful to it, as not to be- 
stow a pittance on the men whose talents would constitute its true 
glory and surest defence. But if God spare this country, we may 
hope and pray that He will give it a better mind, that it will become 
quicker to discern, and not slow to reward those geniuses, whom God 
has enabled to trace his operations, and who, when their study of 
nature is enlightened and guided by the Divine Spirit, are among 
the best gifts that the Father of Lights bestows upon the children of 
men. 

“* But the highest encouragement which science could receive must 
result from the union of the patronage of Government with the in- 
terest taken in its prosperity by the nation at large. This interest 
could only be universally diffused by a general and voluntary society. 
We have already pointed out the form of such a society in ‘ The Ad- 
vancement of Society,’ and need not repeat here what has already 
been said. Without this general co-operation, whatever pensions Go- 
vernment might bestow, would soon cease to be distributed to merit, 
and, like all other contributions professing to be for the public service, 
but which the public itself does not watch over, would soon be con- 
verted into private and unmerited emolument. Neither, on the other 
hand, could a voluntary society, if left unaided by Government, afford 
certain and permanent remuneration, nor would its contributions be 
so honourably received if appropriated to individuals, as salaries be- 
stowed by the State, and conferred as marks of public honour and 
approbation. But an institution, which would be an improvement 
and enlargement of the National Institute of France, and where the 
election of new members should have more of a national character, 
and if to each member a respectable salary was attached, such an in- 
stitution would soon re-animate the decaying pursuit after scientific 
truth, and place this country at the head of all others, for the patron- 
age and possession of knowledge, instead of miserably lagging in the rear 
of even second-rate States. While a general voluntary society, spread- 
ing its ramifications through every district of the country, however 
remote, corresponding with the national institution, seconding all its 
efforts, and diffusing with rapidity its information, stirring up the 
mind of the country, and suffering, throughout it, no degree of talent 
to slumber, bringing merit out of obscurity, and exciting genius to its 
full speed, would dispel the darkness from every corner of our land, 
and make it throughout one blaze of light.” 


Such were the views of those who proposed and founded the 
British Association, and of others entirely unconnected with it, 
on the subject of the direct and national encouragement of 
science; and it might have been reasonably expected that this 
influential body would have immediately organized committees 
and appointed deputations for carrying into effect such an 
nea and such a noble part of the enterprise in which they 
had embarked. Philosophers, inventors, and authors, and di- 
vines, and physicians, and lawyers, had all assembled at York,— 
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many of them at great inconvenience, and almost all of them at 
an expense which some could but ill afford. Their purpose was 
to sustain and extend the declining science of England by the 
construction of a gigantic machinery combining all the intellec- 
tual powers of the State. They decided upon its plan—they 
chose its engineers—they fixed the localities for its work—they 
provided heads and hands, and fire and water, to start it on its 
noble movement, and to cheer it in its glorious march. They 
separated from each other at York with no dread of failure, but 
with high hopes of success. The philosopher returned to his 
peaceful hearth resolved to deserve Setter of his country. The 
man of science retired to his chamber to complete inventions 
which he now hoped might obtain a legal protection. The author 
hastened to his nightly task, when the professional toil of the day 
had ceased, to provide for his species new forms of amusement 
and instruction. The poet struck his lyre with less trembling 
fingers and a more uplifted eye. The man of genius whose ex- 
perience had taught him that his country cared little for him, 
threw from his countenance its habitual gloom, and had faith 
enough to believe that he might yet obtain food for his children 
and employment for himself; while the divine, the physician, 
and the lawyer, saw in the horizon a dawn of better days, and, 
at least, cherished the hope that they might find some retreat 
in the El Dorado of the State, or that in the competition for 
em their intellectual labours might be weighed against the 
1itherto paramount claims of the tools of faction and the minions 
of power. 

With such hopes—hopes just and reasonable—hopes, too, in- 
spired by men who had it in their power to realize them, the 
philosophers, the men of science, the authors, the men of genius, 
the divines, physicians, and lawyers, flocked to Oxford to take 
part in the festival sacred to Minerva—willing to worship, and 
expecting blessings in return. The daughter of Jove, however, 
was invoked by thousands—but the goddess of reason, sense, 
and taste, gave no response. Her noble plume did not deign to 
nod assent. The cock, indeed, upon her helmet, crew in welcome 
to the warrior ; but the serpents beneath—the emblems of wisdom 
coiled themselves up in shame. 





Tu nihil invita dices faciesve Minerva. 


The topics of protected inventions and encouraged science were 
forgotten, and the sages of the north and the west had under- 
taken their second pilgrimage in vain. Attracted like Danae by 
a shower of gold in the distance, the pilgrims with their children 
were left, like her, exposed on the beach, but fortunately, as we 
shall presently see, there were some stout-hearted fishermen who 
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had the courage, and what generally attends it, the good fortune 
to relieve them. 

Notwithstanding these broken vows on the one hand, and 
shattered hopes on the other, the meeting at Oxford was brilliant 
and successful. Its numerous members were hospitably received 
within her ancient and gorgeous halls, associated with deeds of 
lofty genius and undying renown, while a few of its more zeal- 
ous supporters were honoured with the degree of doctor of civil 
law, amid the applause of thousands assembled in its theatre.* 
The desire of this great university to do honour to intellectual 
labourers was thus unequivocally and nobly expressed, and those 
who felt themselves most deeply compromised in reference to 
the subject of national encouragement to science, were willing 
to believe that, owing to the engrossing duties of so large a 
meeting, it was want of time rather than want of purpose that 
had placed in temporary abeyance the more urgent objects of the 
Association. 

The third meeting of the British Association assembled at 
Cambridge on the 18th June 1833, under the presidency of 
Professor Sedgwick and the vice-presidency of Dr. Dalton and 
Professor Airy. The vice-chancellor, the heads of colleges, and 
the professors, vied with each other in hospitality and kindness, 
and the philosophers of other countries and other universities 
felt a just pride in being welcomed by the university of Newton, 
and by those distinguished men who have followed him in the 
career of invention and discovery. The university honours 
which it was in their power to bestow, namely, the degree of 
master of arts, were liberally bestowed on some of the more dis- 
tinguished strangers. But here, as at Oxford, the subjects of pro- 
tected inventions, and of national support to science, were utterly 
thrown overboard, and from statements which were made at 
several public meetings, it became evident that there was a de- 
sire in influential quarters to forget the Scottish origin of the 
Association, and thus to obliterate for ever all public reference 
to those fundamental objects, which were so closely associated 
with its early history. 

The fourth meeting of the Association took place in Edin- 
burgh, on the 8th September 1834, Sir Thomas Brisbane being 
President, and Sir David Brewster and Dr. Romney Robinson, 
Vice-Presidents. The hospitality of the Scottish metropolis was 
never more nobly displayed. The inhabitants of all classes 
opened their houses and their hearts for the reception of stran- 
gers, and the scientific work of the meeting was carried on with 
zeal and success. Among the distinguished foreigners who were 


* Dr, Dalton, Mr. Robert Brown, Mr. Faraday, and Sir David Brewster, not 
one of whom were members of the Church of England, 
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present, we may enumerate M. Arago. M. Agassiz, M. Trevir- 
anus, and Professor Méll. M. Arago, the representative of the 
National Institute, whose great discoveries were nowhere better 
known and more highly appreciated than in Edinburgh, was the 
great object of interest. He took an active part in the Sectional 
meetings; and in the more public proceedings he delighted the 
audience by his fluency and eloquence as a speaker. Lord 
Brougham, who was admitted a member by acclamation, at- 
tended the closing meeting, which he addressed with his usual 
eloquence and power. The University conferred the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws upon Dr. Dalton and the four dis- 
tinguished foreigners whom we have mentioned, and they were 
honoured also with the Freedom of the City. 

When Edinburgh was fixed upon as the place of meeting, it 
was fondly expected that the Scottish origin of the Association 
might have called to mind the fundamental objects for which 
it had been established; and that from the Modern Athens 
would have gone forth the Decree, that Science, Literature, and 
the Arts require the protection of the State, and that no Govern- 
ment either knows its duty or performs it, which does not cheer- 
fully respond to this first law of civilisation. These expectations, 
however, were, as formerly, disappointed, and it now became ne- 
cessary that some public notice should be taken of this repudia- 
tion of the very objects for which the Association was instituted, 
and some inquiry made into its origin and tendency. An article 
renege appeared in the Edinburgh Review,* in which there 
was much “ free speech,” as Mr. Harcourt recommended, “ upon 
points in which the interests of science are deeply concerned,” 
and much good advice touching the future management of the 
Association. 


‘“‘ During the existence of the British Association,” says the author, 
“its leaders have almost entirely neglected its fundamental object. 
Though more than once urged to it, they have not considered the 
question relative to the Law of Patents. Though Mr. Harvey, Mr. 
Owen, and Mr. Gill recommended both at Oxford and Cambridge 
that the state of naval architecture in England should have ‘the early 
attention of the Association, assisted by the Government,’ yet not a single 
step has been taken on the subject; and, though one of the express 
designs of the Congress, not a single measure has been adopted rela- 
tive to the encouragement of scientific men. We are not disposed to 
inquire by what influence, or from what motive these primary 
objects of the Association have been so singularly overlooked ; but we 
have no hesitation in predicting their speedy and complete accomplishment.” 


* January 1835, vol, Ix, pp, 363-394, 
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The author concludes his review with the following list of ob- 
jects which should be submitted to Sub-committees, for the 
purpose of reporting upon them to a General Meeting :— 


“ 1, On a direct national provision for men of science. 

**2. On the revision or repeal of the Patent Laws. 

“3. On the advancement of Astronomy, Navigation, and General 
Geography by fitting out ships of discovery.* 

“4, On the Advancement of General Science by the Erection of 
Physical Observatories. 

“5, On the most Scientific and Economical Method of Lighting the 
Coasts and Harbours of Great Britain. 

“6. On the Improvement and Extension of the Lines of Communi- 
cation throughout the Kingdom by Roads, Railways, and Steam- 
Boats. 

“7, On the Formation ofa Scientific Board for Improving our Naval 
Architecture.f 

“8, On the Improvement and Extension of the British Fisheries. 

**9, On the Mines and Minerals of the kingdom. 

10. On the Formation of a Statistical Board. 

“11. On the propriety of having an Annual Exhibition of British 
industry at the place of meeting of the Association. 

** 12. On the propriety of entrusting to each Metropolitan and Pro- 
vincial Society certain specific objects of enquiry, and furnishing the 
means when necessary to carry them into effect. 

“13. To arrange a system of prizes for the successful prosecution 
of particular branches of science.”—Edinburgh Review, vol. 1x., pp. 
393, 394. 


Having thus given a brief account of the early history of the 
Association, we must compress our notice of its future meetings 
into the briefest space. A very full and correct account of the 
last meeting in Edinburgh, with a corrected edition of the 
President’s address, will be found in No. III. of the PaLLapium, 
(placed at the head of this Article,) a new monthly journal of 
very high promise, and under excellent management. The fol- 
lowing table shews the Places and Times of Meeting of the As- 
sociation :— 





* This was done in 1835 and 1838. See page 277. 
+ This proposal was carried into effect, as will be afterwards seen, in 1838. See 
age 277. 

: This important subject was taken up in ]838, and successfully pursued. See 
Reports of 1838, 1842, 1843, 1844, and 1846. “ Jn France,” says Professor Sedg- 
wick, “ the art of naval construction was taught by men of profound science, com- 
bined with men of practical skill. Jn England we had men of consummate skill 
derived from great experience ; but Science was almost overlooked, and we have en- 
dured much national loss and some dishonour as the cousequence of this blindness,?— 
Discourse, &e., p, ecexl, 
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During some of the early years of the Association, the lists 

which were kept for reference did not specify the number of ladies 

who attended. The following table is, therefore, to a certain 

degree imperfect :— 

A Statement of the Number of Persons who have attended the Meetings of 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science, from 1831 to 
1850 inclusive. 


353 
534 
856 
1139 


1831 York, 
1832 Oxford, 
1833 Cambridge, 


1845 Cambridge, 
is Ladies, 


1846 Southampton, 


817 

172 
— 989 

627 


1834 Edinburgh, 
1835 Dublin, 
1836 Bristol, 
1837 Liverpool, 
1838 Newcastle, 
1839 Birmingham, 
1840 Glasgow, 
1841 Plymouth, 

* Ladies, 


196 
— 823 

973 

203 
—1176 

618 

197 
— 815 

866 

323 
-—1189 

828 

274 
—1102 


1203 Ladies, 
1330 
1550 
2076 
1393 
1336 


600 ” 


261 
—— 861 | 1849 Birmingham, 
962 ” Ladies, 
331 

| 1850 Edinburgh, 


1293 
395 ” Ladies, 


160 
— 555 
659 | 


” 


1847 Oxford, 


” 


Ladies, 
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1848 Swansea, 
Ladies, 





1842 Manchester, 
na Ladies, 


1843 Cork, 
in Ladies, 


1844 York, 


” 
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The numbers in the preceding table are exclusive of foreigners. 
As our readers, whether members of the Association or not, 
will be desirous of knowing the different classes of foreigners 
who have honoured the Association with their countenance, we 
have been induced, at some sacrifice of space, to give the follow- 
ing list, which has been prepared with some difficulty :— 


Ladies, 


A List of Foreign Gentlemen who have attended the Meetings of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, from 1831 to 
1850 inclusive. 


Adrian, Prof., Director of the University 
at Giessen. 
Agardh, Dr. C. A., Lund, Sweden. 
Agassiz, Louis, }’rof. of Nat. Hist., Neuf- 
chatel. 
Allen, Horatio, New York. 
Ameen, Bey M. Z., Constantinople. 
Anditfredi, Le Chevalier, Piedmont. 
1834, Arago, F., Paris. 
Ardascer bursejee, Bombay. 
1847, Anderson, Henry James, M.D.,New York. 
1348, Aldenburg, Baron, Paris. 
1949, — J. J., Membre de l'Institut, 
aris. 


| Bagge, Professor J. S., Stockholm. 
Bartolomé, M., Segovia. 
1842, Bassett, Mr., America. 
Bazzine, Professor, Padua. 
Berardi, Chevalier, Rome. 
1842, 1849, Bergeron, Mons., St. Etienne, France. 
| Bernhardt, T. Erfurt. 
| 1842, Bessel, Professor, K Gnigsberg. 
Biddle, C. C., Philadelphia. 
Bocca, Louis, Valenciennes. 
Bocca, Henri, do. 
Brana, Count, Venice. 
1842, Braschman, Professor, Moscow, 
Breda, J, G. 8S. van, Leyden, 


1846, 





1842, 


List of Foreign Members. 


1850, Breunner, Count, Vienna 
Buddenbrock, Aid p to Prince Adel- 
bert of Prussia. 


Bunsen, Dr. W., University of Marburg, 
Hesse Cassel. 

Bacchetti, Onorato, University of Pisa. 

Buch, Le Baron Leopold von, Berlin. 

Boutigny, Mons., Paris. 

Boguslawski, Professor Dr. von., Breslau. 

Bancroft, His Excellency G., American 
Ambassador. 

Borchardt, C. W., Berlin. 

1849, Bonaparte, C. L., Prince of Canino, 
Rome 





Bunsen, His Excellency Chevalier, Prus- 
sian Ambassador. 

Bertrand, T., M.D., Montpelier. 

Bayo, Senor Dr. Adolfo, Madrid. 

Boddie, W. P., United States. 

Brock, John Penn, Pennsylvania. 


, Boogaard, J. A., M.D., Rotterdam. 


1842, 
1842, 


1845, 
1845, 
1849, 


1840, 


1842, 


1842, 
1846, 


Brennecke, Dr., Director of the College 
of Colberg, Prussia. 

Bolmida, Joseph, Turin. 

Breunner, A., jun., Vienna. 


Campbell, Dr. G. W., Tennessee, United 
States. 

Chanviteaux, M., Paris. 

Chatoney, Jules, do. 

Chilton, G., New York. 

Clark, Alonzo, do. 

Clarke, J. M., Vienna. 

Clemson, T. G., Paris. 

Cohen, M. J., United States. 

Combes, C. P., Paris. 

Coupery, Jacques, do. 

Cousins, Jules, do. 

Cantabrana, Juan de, Bolanos, Mexico. 

Cresson, Professor John C., Franklin Insti- 
tute, Pennsylvania. 

Campbell, Wm. W., New York. 

Carnaro, Dr. Thomas, Venice. 

Clark, R.A., United States. 

Chauncey, Henry C., New York, 

Calo, Professor, Stettin, Prussia. 


D’Abbadie, M., Paris. 

Dall, Rev. Ch. N. A., Baltimore. 

Dana, S. L., M.D., Boston, U.S. 
Darbue, Samuel, Paris. 

Daubrée, Auguste, do. 

Dean, James, United States. 

1845, Deiffenbach, Dr., Germany. 

De Lancey, Prof. Thomas, Geneva. _ 
De Lessert, M. Adolphe, (Naturalist,) 


Paris. 
Demonville, M., Paris. 
Dieterici, M., Berlin. 
Dow, Dr. Robert, New Orleans. 
Droffel, F. C. Von, Prussia. 
Dufrénoy, A.P., Inspector School of 
Mines, Paris. 
Dupin, Baron C., Paris. . 
Dove, Professor, University, Berlin. 
Dupuy, E. E., Paris. 
Duran, T. A., France. 


1847, Ehrenberg, Prof. C. G., Berlin. 

Encke, Prof. J. F., do. 

Ende, Baron Charles, Baden. 

Erbkam, Barnard, Berlin. 

1845, Erman, Professor, do. 

Espy, James P., Philadelphia. 

Esterhazy, Count Maurice, Vienna. 

Ettling, Dr., Giessen. 

Evans, C. C., nee. 

1844, Everett, His Excellency the Hon. E., 
American Ambassador. 

1848, Elton, Rev. Dr., United States. 

Esmark, L., University, Christiania. 

Ekman, Charles, Géttenburg. 

Ezpeleta, F. C. de, Bordeaux. 

Ezpeleta, X. L. de, do. 


Fiske, Williber, D.D., Middleton, U.S. 





1845, 
1846, 
1847, 


1848, 
1848, 


1844, 
1846, 
1847, 


1847, 
1847, 
1847, 


1847, 


1843, 
1836, 
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Fleming, Wm., Leyden. 

Frisiani, M. Paul, Milan. 

Foggi, Professor, University, Pisa. 

1849, Forchhammer, Prof., Copenhagen. 

Forster, Thomas, F.R.A.S., Bruges, 
Flanders. 

Forchhammer, Dr. P. W., Kiel, Ger- 


many. 
Fligel, O., D.C.L., Vienna. 


Galen, Dr. van, Rotterdam. 

Gerard, M., Paris. 

Giaccomini, Professor, Padua. 

Gordon, J. M., Niagara, U.S. 

Gore, Col. Geo., Tours. 

Guiniaraem, Carara, Venezuela. 

Gurley, R. R., Secretary American Col. 
Society, Washington. 

Gonzales, Charles, (chemist,} Vienna. 

Guerin, M., Paris. 

— Sem G. Ph. F., M.D., Rotter- 

am. 

Govini, P., Professor, Ledi, Italy. 

Gautier, Emile, Geneva. 

Georgii, Aug., Lecturer in Anatomy, 
Stockholm. 

Gibson, Wm., M.D., Prof. of Surgery, 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Hahn, Dr., Germany. 

1844, Hamel, Dr., St. Petersburg. 

Hare, Robert, M.D., Professor, 
delphia. 

Harimann, Henry, Munster in Alsace. 

Harvey, D.C., M.D., Philadelphia. 

Henry, Professor, Princeton, ) 

Herbot, G., M.D., Gottingen. 

Hessler, Ferdinand, Prague. 

Hoftman, David, LL.D., Maryland, U.S. 

Holm, Car]. Augustus, (Engineer) Sweden. 

Holt, G. A., New Orleans. 

Hooper, R. W., M.D., Boston, U.S. 

Hughes, Capt., Topographical Engineer, 
United States. 

Heilmann, Joshua, Mulhausen, France. 

Hoetius, M., Maestricht. 

Humme!], Jonn James, Switzerland. 

Hanstein, Prof. J. H., Giessen. 

em T. van der, Professor, Ley- 


Phila- 


en. 

Hoftmann, L., Spire, Germany. 

Heredia, Dr. M. A., Malaga, Spain. 

Hauey, Francis, Vienna. 

Hérnes, Dr. Maurice, do. 

Hitcheock, Edward, President of Amherst 
College, United States. 

Hyrtl, Dr. J., Prof. of Anatomy, Vienna. 

Hoeven, T. van der, jun., Leyden. 


Jacobi, 


, Jacobi, C. G. T., Kénigsberg. 


1845, 
1849, 


1842, 


1842, 
1849, 
1843, 
1844, 
1845, 


1845, 
1846, 


Jacobson, Bolton, Baltimore. 

Jacobson, J., Berlin. 

Jobat, Dr. Carl, Stuttgard. 

Jonge, Van Fllemut, W. C. M. de. 

Ivanitzky, Captain Engineer, Russian 
Service. 

Jullien, Mons. A., Paris. 

Jablonski, Dr. P., Berlin. 


Kerbedz, Capt. Stanislaus de, St. Peters- 
burg 


Keyserling, Count, Russia. 

King, Mitchell, Charleston, S. Carolina. 

Klotzsch, Dr. Fred. Berlin. 

Knoblock, Dr. Robert, Moscow. 

Krag, H., Norway. 

Krantz., Aug. (Naturalist) Berlin. 

Krieger, Eduard, M.D., Berlin. 

Kokscharoff, Lieut. de, St. Petersburg. 

Kuh!mann, Professor. 

Kreil, Carl, Director of Imperial Obser- 
vatory, Prague. 

1850, Kupffer, A. T., St. Petersburg. 

Kossow, St. Petersburg. 
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1847, 
1 847, 


Karsten, G., Berlin. 
King, G. G. Newport, Rhode Island, U.S. 


Lamont, Professor, Munich. 

Lappenberg, Dr. J. M., Hamburg. 

Lechsler, Dr. G. V., M.A., University of 
Tubingan. 

Le Sessa. de L’Osier, Havre. 

Le Play, F., Paris. 

Lisle, Count de, Paris. 

, Liebig, Professor Justus, Giessen, 

’ Link, H. F., Director of Royal Botanic 
Garden, "Berlin. 

Loomis, Professor Elias, Ohio, U.S 

Lowell, J. J., Boston, 

Lowell, John, Munster, Alsace. 

Luca, L’ Abate Antonio di, Rome. 


, 1847, Langberg. Dr., Christiania. 


Longchamps, Edmond de Selys, Liege, 
Belgium. 

Le Blane, Major, Secy. Geolo. Society of 
France. 


, Leverrier, Paris. 
, Levick, James J., M.D., Philadelphia. 


, Lipke, W.. Berlin. 


, L’Huys, 


Lunyt, Pan!. Roy. School of Mines, Paris. 

His Exeellency E. Drouyn de, 
Ambassador from France. 

Loewenstein, S., M.D., Berlin. 


M‘Tivaine, Wm., PhiJadelphia. 
Main, A. L. J., New York. 


» Manackjee, Cursetjee, Bombay. 


Manno, Pietro, Rome. 

Marcartin, Felix, Lille. 

Marcet, Professor. 

Marshall, John, Dantzig. 

Martens, B., Brunswick. 

Martiniez, Del. Rio. M.. Mexico. 

Mathies, Dr. J. C., Polytechnic Institu- 
tion, Amsterdam. 

Maxey, M.. Belgium. 

Mendelssohn, Bartholdy Felix, Berlin. 

Meissoniez, B., Roy. Ac. Engineers, Paris. 

Mendes, J. C., United States. 

Metcalf, S. L.. M.D., Kentucky, U.S. 

Michaelis, S. D., Berlin. 

Milner, Clarke, New Orleans. 

Mobr, Dr., Coblentz. 

Mongey, M., Paris. 

Montalembert, M. de, Paris. 

Morgan, H. E., New York. 

Mincke, Dr.¢ 

Munier, Rev. R., “Rector of the Univer- 
sity, Geneva. 

Muston, Paul Isaac, Genoa. 


1843, 1845, Meyer, Enrico, Leghorn. 
1844, 1846, Matteucci, Professor Carlo, Pisa. 
. Middendorff, St. Petersburg. 


Macaire, T., eer ong Conese. 


, 1849, Milve- Edwards, J «+ Pari 


Moh], Robert von, LL.D.,  Peeieines, 
Heidelburg. 


. Megrowitz, Alex., Willna. 


Metternich, Prince Richard, Vienna, 
Magnus, Gustav, Berlin. 


, Mohl, Jules, — 


Martins, Ch. * 


, Ma!msten, Brof °. H., Stockholm. 


Nachot, Dr. H. W., Saxony. 
Natschavof, Prof., St. + naaaael 
Nebel, Henry, Heidelbe 

Nevins, J. W., Philadelp iia. 
Nilsson, Prof. 8. ., Lund, Sweden. 
Noislieu, Martin de. 

Nolthenius, H. J., Batavia. 
Nuttall, Professor, Philadelphia. 
, Norton, John P., Connecticut. 


Ostberg, Charles, Stockholm. 
Otto, Dr. Adolph W., ae: 
, Olliffe, Dr., Paris. 

(Ersted, Dr., Copenhagen. 


Parigot, Dr., = of Geology, Brussels. 
Parigot, M. 3., Ghent. 

Parker, Wm., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

, Pattberg, Henry, Berlin. 

Pearsall, R. L., Carlsruhe. 

Phillips, Hardman, Pennsylvania. 
Phillips, Rev. Edward, South Carolina. 
Pcithman, Dr., Berlin. 

Peithman, M., Berlin. 

Piot, Felix, Royal Acad. Engineers, Paris. 
Pironde, Cyrus, Marseilles. 

Popp, Alexander, Paris. 


, Prevost, A. P., Geneva. 
7, Plantamour, Dr. Philip, Geneva. 
» Puggaard, Christopher, Copenhagen. 


Pedot, Charles, Paris. 


’ Plicker, Professor, Bonn. 


1848, 
1846, 
1847, 


1847, 
1847, 


. Rogers, Professor H. D., 


Pisani, Vincenza, Lucca, Italy. 
Parlatore, Philip, Prof. of Botany, Flo- 
rence. 


ae L. A. J., Astron.-Royal, Brus- 
sels, 


Ruthen, A. B. Von, Vienna. 

Raumer, F. Von, Professor, Berlin. 

Redtenbacker, Dr. eo | Prague. 

Reichel, His oe = 

Riernacki, L., Calitz, ‘oland. 

Rivas, San Benigno, FR Venezuela. 

Roberts, S. W., Philadelphia. 

Rochemont, Pictot de, Geneva. 

Roeser, Dr. Jacque de, Bartenstein, Wur- 
temburg. 

Rogers, H. D., Professor, Philadelphia. 

Rostain, A., Paris. 

Ritter, Professor Carl, Berlin. 

Rose, Professor H., Berlin. 

Rosen, A. E. de, Officer in Swedish Royal 
Naval Engineers, Stockholm. 

Red], Lieut. Charles, Austrian Artillery. 

Reichman, A. de Plauta, Grisons, Swit- 
zerland, 

Riggenbuch, Albert, Basle. 

Boston, U.S 


. Rogers, Professor W. B., Virginia. 


Rinman, L, Civil-Engincer, Stockholm. 
, Rangabé, A. R., Professor of Archeology, 
Athens. 


Sauli, Marquis, Genoa. 
Sautter, A. E., Geneva. 
Sautter, Mauirick, Geneva. 
Sautter, Louis, Geneva. 
Saxton, Joseph, de yg wee 
Scheff kine, General, St. Petersburg. 

. Schooleraft, Henry R., America. 

” Schwabe, George, “Hamburg. 

Searle, M., Vienna. 

Sedgwick, Theodore, United States. 
Sentis, Eugene, Patis. 

Scriber, M., Lille. 

Schifler, a Royal Danish Navy. 
Seybert, Henry, Philadelphia. 
Shafhaeutl, Professor, Munich. 
Shubarth, Dr. E. L., Professor, Berlin. 
Spencer, J., Philadelphia. 

—s Professor, Newhaven University, 


Stevenson, the Hon. Andrew, American 
Ambassador. 

St. John, Professor, Yale College, U.S. 

St. Leger, M. De, Paris. 

Striém, H. C., Norway. 

Suermonat, M., Utrecht. 


Naville, Emile, Geneva. 


. Norton, Charles Eliot, Cambridge, U.S. 1840, Summer, Charles, Boston, U.S. 


1841, Szyrma, Colonel, LL.D., Warsaw. 
1844, 1847, Schomburgh, Chevalier, Prussia. 
Senftenberg, Baron, Bohemia. 
Splittgerber, M., Rerlin. 

Strzelecki, Count P. FE. de, Prussia. 


Omer, Effendi, Cairo. 
Otto, Edward, Berlin. 
Oxley. Charics, New Orleans. 


Ord, George, Philadelphia. 1845, 
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1846, Schoenbein, Professor, Basle. j Verneuil, M. de. 
1845, Svanhberg, Dr., Upsala. i Velasquez de Leon, Licutenant-Colonel. 
1846, Schwabe, Captain, Imperial Russian En- | Viastos, Chios. 
gineers. | Vogel, Dr., Bonn. 
1846, Sievers, Dr., Gotha. 1837, 1849, & 1850, Vrij, J. E., Ph.D., Chemical 
1847, Schinz, Dr. E., Professor at Arau, Swit- Lecturer, Rotterdam. 
zerland. 1849, Viennot, T. C., Attaché a l'Ambassade 
Struve, W., Pulkowa. de France. 
Shaw, H. Norton. Denmark. 1849, Vierndt, C. H. Th., Ph. D., University, 
Svedbom, Peter, Stockholm. Leipzie. 
848, Siljestrém, Dr. P. A., Prof., Stockholm. 

: Schroetter, A., Professor of Chemistry, Warden, M. F., Secretary to Royal Dan- 
. senns. ish Navy. 

, Story, W. W., Boston. | Warren, Dr. J. C , Boston, U.S. 
Savinon, Domingo, Mexico. Wedal, Count Jarisberg, Norway. 

, Struve, Otto, Observatory, Pulkowa. Wedal, Baron Jarlsberg, Norway 

1450, Smyth, Thomas, D.D., United States. White, J. R., Philadelphia. , 

_ i be 2 Wolff, Dr., Hanover. 
1842, Tait, Peter, Director of Mining Machi- | 1844, Wagner, Tobias, United States. 
nery inthe Ural Mountains. — _ 1845, Waltershausen, Baron W. S. de, Gittin- 
Tanner, Professor P., Joannian Univer- gen. 
sity, Styria. : 1845, Waidele, Erwin, M.D., Vienna. 

1842, Taylor, Philip, Marseilles i846, Wartmann, Professor, Lausanne. 

1842, Taylor, Edward, Marseilles, _ 1846, Wappais, Dr., Professor, Gottingen. 
Tickner, George, Bustun, U.S. 1846, Wisenlohr, Professor, Carisruhe. 
Toequeville, M. de, Paris. fi 1847, Wetterstedt, Baron Charles, Sweden. 

1842, cared. foe, J.- Mett. Ala., U.S. 1848, Wood, Dr. G. B., Philadelphia. 

‘ogno, Dr., Philadelphia. 849, Wils 3. E., M.D., Phi ia. 
Tolly, Baron B. de, Russia. sae a Sy Sy Se 
Toorn, A. Van der, Holland. 
Torrigiani, M. Carlo, Florence. 

, Treviranus, Dr. L. C., Boun. 

, Tamnan, Dr. F., Berlin. From America 
Tutschek, L., M.D., Munich. ++ France 
Terlechi, Ignatius de. +» Germany . 
Teschemacher, J. E., Boston, U.S. -- Prussia . 

, Lappan, John, Boston, U.S, -» Switzerland 

-» Sweden 
Ullmann, C., Weimar. +» Austria 
Urano, Carlo, Royal Academy, Antwerp. “ ee 

‘* taly 
Vaux, M., Sec. Amer. Minister, London. -- Greece 
Varrentrapp. Dr. Francis, Frankfort. +» Holland 


Zoppertz, F., Darmstadt. 


Having thus given our readers some account of the general 
history of the British Association, with the names of the office- 
bearers by whom its affairs have been conducted, and of the fo- 
reigners who have been induced to attend it, we come now to 
the more important part of our subject, namely, to describe the 
objects of the Association, and the manner in which they have 
been carried out. The following is the invariable formula in 
which the objects of the Association have been expressed and 
circulated :—“ The Association contemplates no interference 
with the ground occupied by other Institutions. Its opsectTs 
are, to give a stronger impulse and a more systematic direction to 
scientific inguiry,—to promote the intercourse of those who cul- 
tivate science in different parts of the British empire, with one 
another, and with L’oreign philosophers,—to obtuin a more general 
attention to the objects of science, and a removal of any disadvan- 
tages of a public kind which impede its progress. 

It is impossible to speak too highly of the success with which 
the purely scientific and the social objects of the Association 
have been accomplished. The purely scientific objects of the 
Association have been carried out in three several ways. First, 
By requesting and printing Reports on the present state of dif- 
ferent branches of science ; secondly, by granting sums of money 
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to small committees or individuals to enable them to carry on 
new researches on subjects of abstract and practical science ; 
thirdly, by recommending to Governmeut to undertake expedi- 
tions of discovery, or to make grants of money for certain scientific 
and national purposes which were beyond the means of the 
Association ; and, fourthly, by the original communications made 
to the several sections, and the discussions to which they give rise. 

The original Reports made to the Association, and published 
in its Transactions, are documents of the highest value to 
science. The zeal and ability with which they have been drawn 
up are equalled only by the noble self-devotion by which they 
are characterized. A request from the Association commanded, 
as if by an electric stroke, the services of its members, and no 
reward was ever offered to, and no favour ever received by, the ge- 
nerous individuals who have devoted their time to the composition 
of these valuable documents. The same remarks are applicable 
to those who have undertaken and carried on original researches, 
most frequently without any pecuniary grant, and sometimes 
only with such a grant as was necessary to pay the direct scien- 
tific expenses of the inquiry. No part of the grant has ever been 
paid to the philosopher for his time and labour, and no part of it 
even for his personal expenses. In thus referring to these Re- 


ports, we may, without giving offence to others, mention espe- 


cially Dr. Whewell, Professor Airy, the Dean of Ely, Professor 
Forbes, and Dr. Lloyd, who gave us the earliest and best examples 
of this species of labour. 

It would be difficult to convey to our readers any sufficient 
idea of the value and extent of the work which has been accom- 
lished by grants from the funds of the Association. The fol- 
loning General Statement of the sums annually voted, when 
compared with the corresponding Reports, cannot fail to be gra- 
tifying to the reader :— 


General Statement of Sums which have been paid on Account of Grants 
for Scientific Purposes. 


1834. 

Tide Discussions,:-----+--+++++++ 
1835. 

Tide Discussions, .----+++++++++++ 

British Fossil Ichthyology,- ----- 


1836. 


-+-£20 0 0 


see++ 62 0 0 
--+105 0 0 


£700 


1837. 
Tide Discussions, .-+--++-++s+eeeeees £284 
Chemical Constants, 


Lunar Nutation,..---+--++++++++-++++++ 70 O 


Observations on Waves, 


Tides ut Bristol, .------ +--+ sees ee ceeee 150 0 


, 
Meteorology and Subterranean Tem- 
perature, .----- tte eeeee 


. : zy Vitritication Experiments, - --- 

Tide Discussions, .-+-+--+-+ +++++++-£163 0 Heart Experiments, «+--+ ++++++++++ 

British Fossil Ichthyology,-----+-++----105 0 Barometric Observations, .-+-++++++++- 
Thermometric Observations, &c.------ 50 0 Barometers, «+++ ..0+eeceresceececsess ‘11 18 
Experiments on long-continued Heat, 17 1 iidaareniinas 
Rain Gauges, .-+--+-+seereeeeeeeeereee O13 £918 14 6 
Refraction Experiments, <a 
— Nutation, | Tide Discussions £29 0 0 
Thermometers, . e Dis , 29 
semanas British Fossil Fishes, 00 


Carry forward. £129 00 





Sums Expended in Scientific Researches. 


Brought forward,--£129 0 

Meteorological Observations and Ane- 

mometer (construction), er | 
Cast Iron (strength of),- 
Animal and Vegetable “Substances 

(preservation of),-- 
Railway Constants, .-- 
Bristol Tides, .--- ---- 
Growth of Plants, 
Mud in Rivers, .- -- 
Education Committee,- .- 
Heart a nay oe teeeee 
Land and Sea Level, .----+--- 
Subterranean Temperature, - 
Steam-vessels, - . 
Meteorological Committee: - 
Thermometers, .- . + 


Fossil Ichthyology, .- 
sictennenagions Observations at Pi 


ut 
Mechanar ‘of Wav eS, 
Bristol Tides, ------- 
Meteorology and Subterranean ‘Tem- 
perature, +-+++-- +> ° 
Vitrification FE xperiments,- - 
Cast Iron Experiments, --- 
Railway Constants, ----++> . 
Land and Sea Level,- seeeeeees 
Steam-Vessels’ Rngines,- see 
Stars in Histoire Céleste, - - 
Stars in —— 
Stars in R. A. S. Catalogue, 
Animal Secretions, 
Steam-engines in Cornwall, 
Atmospheric Air, -- 
Cast and Wrought Iron, - - 
Heat on Organic Bodies, - -- . 
Gases on Solar Spectrum, ----- 
Hourly Meteorological Observations, 
Inverness and Kingusste, 
Fossil Reptiles, «+++ - 
Mining Statistics, «--++++-++++++++e++- 50 


eee 
Bristol Tides, ---+++++++++++* --£10 0 0 
Subterranean Temperature, . +1313 6 
Heart Experiments, - -- see tee 19 
Lungs Experiments, - - 
Tide Discussions, 
Land and Sea Level, 
Stars (Histoire Céleste), 
Stars (Lacaille), 
Stars (Catalogue), --+--+--++++e++eeee+ +2 
Atmospheric Air, --- 
Water on Iron, 
Heat on Organic Bodies, 
Meteorological Observations, 
Foreign Scientific Memoirs, -------- +112 
Working Population, -+-++++.+++++++- 100 
School Statistics, seeee - 50 
Forms of Vessels, - -- seeeeee , oe 
Chemical and Electrical "Phenomena, 40 
Meteorological Observ ations | at } By 

mouth, ----- «+. - 80 0 
Magnetical Observations, : oes 1B5 13 9 


£1546 16 4 


1841. 

Observations on Waves, 
Meteorology and Subtersancen Tem- 

perature, 
Actinometers, - 
Earthquake Shocks, 
Acrid Puvisons, 
Veius and Absorbents, 
Mud in Rivers, ------++++ 
Marine Zoology, 
Skeleton Maps, ----- 
Mountain Barometers, - 


Carry forward,- -£122 


VOL. XIV. NO. XXVII. 








* Brought forward,- 
Stars (Histoire Céleste), 
Stars (Lacaille), : 
Stars (Nomenclature of), 
Stars (Catalogue of) 
Water on Iron, 
a RL Observations at Inver- 


Fossil Reptiles, tees 
Foreign Memoirs, - - 
Railway Sections, -------++ ++ 


| Forms of Vessels, 


Meteorological Observations at Ply- 
mouth, 

Magnetical Observations, 

Fishes of the Old Red Sandstone, eee 

Tides at Leith, 

Anemometer at Edinburgh, 

Tabulating Observations,- +--+. +++++-++ 

Races of Men, 

Radiate Animals, - - 


1842. 
Dynamometric Instruments, 
Anoplura Britannia, 
Tides at Bristol, 
Gases on Light, --- +--+ -+e+eeeeee eee 
Chronometers, -- 
Marine Zoology, - 
British Fossil Mammalia- - 
Statistics of Education, ------++++++++ 
Marine Steam-vessels’ FE ngines, teense 
Stars (Uistoire Céleste), --- 


| Stars (British Ameciation Catalogue of), ; ~ 
1 


Railway Sections, ----- 
British Belemnites, - -- sees 
Fossil Reptiles (publication of Report), = 
Forms of Vessels, - -- - +18 
Galvanic Experiments on Roc +ks,.- 


| Meteorological Experiments at Ply- 


mouth, 
Constant Indicator and Dynamometric 
Instruments, --- x 
Force of Wind, ----- 
Light on Growth of Seeds, 
Vital Statistics, tees 
Vegetative Pow er of ‘Seeds, 
Questions on Human Race, 
£1449 17 8 


1843. 
Revision of the Nomenclature of Stars, €2 0 0 
Reduction of Stars, British Associa- 
tion Catalogue, 293 0 0 
Anomalous Tides, Frith of Forth, ----120 0 0 
Hourly Meteorological Observations 
at Kingussie and Inverness, ------ 7712 8 
Meteorological Observations at ry. 
mouth, «+--+ - 55 0 0 
Whewell’s Meteorological ‘Anemome- 
ter at Plymouth, 0 00 
Meteorological Observations, Osler’ ~ 
Anemometer at Plymouth, ------ 20 0 0 
—— of Meteorological Observa- 
0 0 


menentnaiel Instruments and Gra- 
tuities, 6 0 

Construction of Anemometer at Inver- 
12 2 


‘* . 8 10 
a Ae non for Kew Ob- 

servatory, 0 0 
Action of Gases on Light, 16 1 
Establishment at Kew Observatory, 

Wages, Repairs, Furniture, and 

Sundries, 47 
Experiments. by Captive Balloons, - : 8 0 
Oxidation of the Rails of Rz silwaya, +» 200 0 
Publication of Report o1 on a Poesll ‘Rep- — 


tiles, «++... 
Carry forward,--£789 8 4 
8 
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Drought forward,--£789 8 
Coloured Drawings of Railway Sec- 
tions, : --147 18 
Registration of Earthquake Shocks, . = 2 
- if 


Report on Zoological Nomenclature, - 
Uncovering Lower Red 8S: sndetens # near 
Manchester, - 

Vegetative Power of Seeds, 

Marine Testacea (Habits of), - 
Marine Zoology 
Marine Zoology,--+++++-+2+eeeeeeeeee 
Preparation ot Report on British Fossil 


Mammalia, - - 0 
Physiologica! Gperations of Medicinal 

Agents, «+--+ - 20 0 
Vital Statistics, ----- 6. cece cece eeceeee 36 «5 
Additional E xperiments on the Forms 

of Vessels, -- 00 
Additional Experime nts on nthe Forms 

Of Vessels, ---ccccccccsccscoccccs 100 0 
Reduction of Observations on the 

Forms of Vessels, --- -100 0 





















wo 










0 









Brought forward,--4486 19 
Maintaining the Rstablishment = in 


Kew Observatory, tee +1915 0 

For Kreil’s Bz wromeirograph, ste teeeeee 2 0 0 
Gases from Iron Furnaces, ----++---- 50 0 0 

| Experiments on the Actinograph, --- 15 0 0 
Microscopic Structure of Sein, seeeee 20 v0 O 





Exotic Anoplura, --+++-+-- 
Vitality of Seeds, 





Vitality of Seeds, sae eeeeeeee 
Marine Zoology of Cornwall, 00090 
Physiological Action of Medicines, : 20 0 0 
ee s of Sickness and Mortality i in ' Pe 
nixdhbast 6inebeenviabiboows 20 0 
Registration “ Le earthquake ‘Sheeks, 
} teens teens 1843, 15 14 8 


£831 9 9 


maser 
1846. 
British Association Catalogue a, 

Pe PESELANE cota ha lae rose es it 4, £21115 0 
Fossil Fishes of the London Cl tong ---- 100 0 0 
Computation of the Gaussian Con- 

stants for 1839, - -50 0 0 
Maintaining the Fst ablishment. ‘at 

Kew Observatory, - - --146 16 7 
Experiments on the Strength of Mate- 

MEM, ephcekncxqepe yanwenesine'ed wel oo 0 0 
Researches in Asphyxia,-------+++++++- 616 2 


Examination of Fossil Shells, -------- 10 0 0 
1 











Vitality of Seeds, 510 
Vitality of Seeds, . tee 2 3 
Marine Zoology of C ornwall,.- seeeee 10 0 0 
Marine Zoology of Btitaia,- - veeeeeee 10 00 
Exotic Anoplura,------- edith 29 00 
Expenses attending Anemometers -ll 7 6 
Anemometers’ Repairs, ----- ~~ Ses 
Researches on Atmospheric W: aves, 3 3 3 
Captive Balloons, «++ ++-++.+++++++ 1844, 819 8 
Varieties of the Human Race, ----1844, 7 6 3 

Statistics of Sickness and Mortality at 
York, -------- -12 00 
£685 16 0 

1847. 

Computation of the Gaussian Con- 
stants for 1839, --- £50 0 0 
Habits of Marine Animals, teat ee eeeee w 0 0 
Physiological Action of Medicines,---- 20 0 0 
Marine Zoology of Cornwall,- seer? 10°00 
Researches on Atmospheric W aves, + 69 3 
Vitality of Seeds, «--.--.-. ee cece ee eee 477 

Maintaining the FE stablishment at 
Kew Observatory, -----+ +5107 8 6 
£208 5 4 
Fae 

1848, 

Maintaining the Est: ablishment at 
ew Observatory,++--+-- --£171 15 11 
Researches on Atmospheric W aves, -- 310 9 

Vitality of Seeds, am 
| Completion of Catalogues of ‘Stars, reer 7 





On Colouring Matters, - 
On Growth of Plants, 


184 40, 
Electrical Observations at Kew Ob- 
servatory, --- - £50 0 0 
| Maintaining istablishment at ‘ditto, 74625 
Vitality of Seeds, --- +--+ ---seeeeceees 5.81 
On Growth of Plants, tee 5.00 


Registration of Periodical Phsenomena, 0 0 0 


| Lillon account of Anemometrical Ob- 


SEFVATIONS, - «++ sececccescceccececs 3959 0 





| Maintaining Rstablishiment at Rew 


Morin’s instrument and Constant In- 
dicator, - 69 14 10 | 
Experiments on the Strength of Mate- | 
FING, © ooccccecescccocsorcossocees 60 0 0) 
£1505 10 2 
1814. 
Meteorological Observations at Kin- 
gussie and Inverness, ---- -£12 00 
Completing Observ: itions at Plymouth, 35 0 0 
Magnetic and Meteorological Co-ope- 
FACTION, «oe cece ce cccecsscccceccece 25 8 4 
Publication of the British Association 
atalogne of Stars, -- 00 
Observations on Tides on the ‘Fast 
Coast of Scotland, . » 00 
— of the Nomenclature of 
Sta -1842 2 9 6 
Mainta = te a : the E 'stablishment in Kew 
Obse STVALOTY, verre reer eeeeeerenes 117 17 3 
Instruments for Kew Observatory,---- 56 7 3 
Influence e of light on Plants, --.-+ w00 
Subterraneous Semperature in Ireland, 50 0 
Coloured Drawings of Railway See- 
SN carcdneve aie need Shaeidlesocubanseite 517 6 
Investigation of Fossil Fishes of the 
Lower Tertiary Strata, - - 100 0 0 
Registering the Shocks “of Earth. 
quakes,- ++ ++ ++ Ww 
Researches into the $ 
sil Shells, -- : 9 
Radiata and Mollusca of the Egean 
and Red Seas, ----- -+-- 1842, 100 0 0 
Geographical Distributions. of Marine 
Zoology, -1842, 010 0 
Marine Z00 ‘logy of Devon and Cornwall, Ww 0 0 
Marine Zoology of Corfu, ------ -l 6 0 
Experiments on the Vitality of Se eds, 9 0 3 
rE xperiments on the V itality of Seeds, 
-- 10,8 7 3 
Researches on ‘Exotic. Anoplura, - -15 0 0 
Experiments on the Strength « Ma- 
terials, 10 0 0 
Completing E xperiments 0 on ithe Fe orms 
of ships, ‘100 0 0 
Inquiries into Asphy xia,- ++ vee ee WOO 0 
Investigations on the inte rnal Consti- 
tution of Metals . -w 0 0 
Constant Indicator’ ‘and Morin's. in- 
SEPUMENE,+ +e cece cece eee ee eee 1842, 10 3 6 
# 981 12 2 8 
1845. 
Pubitestion of the British Association 
Catalogne of Stars,--- "351 14 6 
Mete avatnges ul Obse -rvations at Inver- | 
ne - 30:18 11 
M: sgnetic and Meteoro! ogic ical ‘Co- ope- 
ration, - 1616 8 
Meteorological Instruments at ‘Edin- 
burgh,e++.-++-- wll 9! 
Reduction of Anemome trics al ‘Obser- 
vations at Plymouth, -2 00 
Electrical inpernnerts ve Kew Ob- 
servatory, «+--+. - 4317 8 
Carry forward, - £186 19 6 








Observatory, --- - £255 18 0 
Earthquake Waves, ------+++++ oe SOO 
Registration of Pe riodical Piemometia: 1b oo 
Meteorological Instruments for the 

Azores Islands, «+--+ seer crer ee eee 3 0 0 


£315 345 18 0 
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Extracts from Resolutions of the General Committee. 

Committees and individuals, to whom grants of money for scientific purposes have been entrusted, 
are required to present to each following meeting of the Association a Report of the progress which 
has been made; with a statement of the sums which have been expended, and the balance which 
remains disposable on each grant. 

Grants of pecuniary aid for scientific purposes from the funds of the Association expire at the 
ensuing meeting, unless it shall appear by a Report that the recommendations have been acted on, 
or a continuation of them be ordered by the General Committee. 

In each Committee, the member first named is the person entitled to call on the Treasurer, John 
Taylor, Esq., 6, Queen Street Place, Upper Thames Street, London, for such portion of the sum 
granted as may from time to time be required. 

In grants of money to Committees, the Association does not contemplate the payment of personal 


expenses to the members. 

~ In all cases where additional grants of money are made for the continuation of Researches at the 
cost of the Association, the sum named shall be dcemed to include, as a part of the amount, the 
specified balance which may remain unpaid on the former grant for the same object.—Report af 
1849, pp. xxii-xxvii. 

Nor has the Association been less successful in the applica- 
tions which they have made to Government and to other public 
bodies, for pecuniary aid in the accomplishment of objects beyond 
their own means of execution. So early as 1832, it was re- 
solved to apply to Lord Grey’s Government for the means 
of reducing the observations of Bradley, Maskelyne, and Pond, 
on the sun, moon, and planets, from the year 1750 to the pre- 
sent day. The request was immediately complied with, and 
£500 advanced by the Treasury. 

One of the most important objects which has been pursued by 
the Association, is the encouragement they have given to mag- 
netic observations, and the establishment of physical observato- 
ries. The origin and history of this branch of scientific research 
have not been recorded, so far as we can find, in any of the Reports 
or Proceedings of the Association. In the year 1823, when the 
celebrated Professor Oersted of Copenhagen projected a tour 
through England, Professor Hansteen of Christiania, in Norway, 
requested him to make a series of observations on the intensity 
of the magnetic force in this country; and he entrusted to him a 
magnetic needle, which had been used in various parts of the 
Continent, where the time had been ascertained, in which it per- 
formed 300 horizontal oscillations.* When Professor Oersted 
was in Edinburgh on the 23d July 1823, he and Sir David 
Brewster made a series of observations with it in a field beliind 
Coates Crescent, and nearly at the intersection of Walker Street 
and Melville Street. These observations were then the most 
westerly of any that had been previously made. In order to 
determine the intensity of the magnetic force throughout Scot- 
land, Sir David Brewster, who was then General Secretary to the 
Royal Society of Ediuburgh, ordered for that body Professor 
Hansteen’s apparatus. When this instrument arrived from 
Christiania, where it was constructed by Professor Hansteen 
himself, and furnished with his own needle, which he had pre- 


* Edinburgh Encyclopedia, Art. Vantation of the Needle, vol, xviii. p. 711. 
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viously compared with his standard one, in June 1827, Sir 
David put the apparatus into the hands of Mr. James Dunlop, 
(with the letter of instructions which he had received from 
the Professor,) who had agreed to make observations with it 
throughout Scotland. Mr. Dunlop accordingly travelled along 
our east and west coasts in June, July, and August 1829, and 
made that admirable series of magnetical observations which was 
communicated to the Royal Society in 1830.* 

In 1832, when the vast importance of magnetical and meteor- 
ological observations had been recognised throughout Europe, 
Sir David Brewster, who had pointed out t the remarkable con- 
nexion between the curvature of the magnetic lines and that of 
Humboldt’s isothermal lines, was very desirous of having Physi- 
cal Observatories established in Great Britain and her colonies, 
in which magnetical and meteorological observations should be 
conducted. Baron Humboldt had, during his grand tour through 
Russia in 1829, induced the Emperor to establish a series of 
magnetic observations in different parts of Asia, an example 
which was followed by other European sovereigns, and even by 
the Chinese Government, so that it was no unreasonable propo- 
sal that the Government of a great maritime nation should do 
what almost all others had done. With these views, Sir David 
Brewster wrote to Mr. Harcourt, in April 1832, and proposed 
that the British Association should take steps for the establish- 
ment of Physical Observatories. He had previously drawn up 
a plan for such institutions, and submitted it to an individual of 
high rank and great influence with the Government, but the 
countenance of a scientific body was required to give effect to 
any private application. In a letter dated May 4, 1832, Mr. 
Harcourt says— 


“With respect to a Physical Observatory, I do not know what 
Humboldt’s plans have been, except so far as regards his copper houses 
for magnetical experiments; but it is easy to conceive a national 
establishment for observations and experiments of a certain order 
which would be in the highest degree desirable, and to which the only 
impediment which forbids us to hope that it can soon be realized, is the 
state of the national finances. Should these improve, as I trust they 
will, and should the Government assign a few thousands a-yeuar to the 
support of such an establishment, I do not think that much objection 
would be raised even by a reformed parliament, or by the country, jea- 
lous, and often ignorantly jealous, as it now is, of the public expenditure. 
At such a moment I conceive that our Association might exert itself to 
promote this object with the greatest effect. Let a committce of the best 


* Edinburgh Transactions, vol. xii., Parti., p. 1. See also First Report, 183], 


p- 52. 
t+ Edinburgh Transactions, 1820, vol. ix. p. 223. 
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men be appointed to draw up a report on the manner in which science 
is affected by the laws and taxes, and on the manner in which it might 
be promoted by public encouragement—a sound and eloquent politico- 
scientific report ;—let this report be adopted by the following meeting 
of the Association, and embodied in a petition to the Legislature, with 
the signatures of all our eminent men of science, and with the support 
of all its patrons. This would have weight, much greater weight than 
anything that an individual in office or out of office can say or do, 
—much greater weight also than the application of any scientific 
council.” 


These excellent views were not adopted either at Oxford or 
Cambridge, and the subject of physical or magnetic observations, 
though referred to in 1834, was not effectually taken up. An- 
other and a higher impulse was given to it by Humboldt 
himself. In 1836 this distinguished philosopher, ever ready 
to labour for science, addressed a letter to the Duke of Sus- 
sex, as President of the Royal Society, urging the establish- 
ment of regular magnetic observatories in the British depend- 
encies. The Royal Society obtained a grant of money from the 
Government, but nothing effectual was done till the Association 
took up the subject in 1838 at their meeting in Newcastle, and 
prosecuted it with zeal and success. In that year they not only 
recommended the erection of magnetic observatories, but ap- 
pointed a conference of the most distinguished philosophers in 
Europe to be held in Cambridge in 1845, in order to establish a 
system of simultaneous observations in various parts of the world. 
These services to physical science were still farther increased 
by the establishment of electrical, magnetical, and meteorological 
observations in the Kew Observatory, which her Majesty had 
placed at the disposal of the British Association for the purposes 
of scientific inquiry. 

The meeting at Newcastle took the still more important step 
of recommending to the Government an expedition into the 
Antarctic regions to determine the place of the southern pole, and 
to advance other branches of science. Lord Melbourne’s Go- 
vernment listened to the application, and the expedition was 
entrusted to Captain J. C. Ross,* a member of the Association. 

In the year 1843 the Association applied to Sir Robert Peel’s 
Government for the means of publishing the Catalogue of Stars 
in Lalande’s Histoire Céleste, and also Lacaille’s Catalogue of 
Stars in the Southern Hemisphere, and £1000 was liberally 
placed at their disposal for this purpose: and they are now ap- 
plying to the present Government for the means of erecting ina 
southern climate a large reflecting telescope, to make observa- 
tions which cannot be so well carried on in our own. 





* See this Journal, vol. viii. p. 177. 
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From these details it will be seen with what zeal and success 
the British Association pursued many of those grand objects for 
which it was founded. It is impossible to praise too highly the 
self-devotion, and the sacrifice of all personal considerations 
with which these great services to science have been performed. 
The nineteen volumes of Reports in which they are embalmed 
have made known to every part of the civilized world, and will 
proclaim to future ages, the Herculean labours which the philo- 
sophers of England have combined to achieve. The nation may 
well be proud of possessing men who have so nobly and disin- 
terestedly laboured to sustain its scientific glory ; and the Go- 
vernments which have ruled England for the last twenty years 
may congratulate themselves on having seen the peculiar duties 
which every other Government performs, discharged by voluntary 
labourers, and discharged in such a way as to advance the high- 
est interests of the State. 

We regret that in awarding this high praise we should be 
obliged, as we have already been, to utter the slightest note of 
censure ; but the duty we have undertaken, and which we owe 
to science and the Association itself, would be but ill discharged 
were we not to place in full relief the grand error of the Asso- 
ciation in neglecting its highest and noblest function—that of 
the reform of the Patent Laws and the national encouragement 
of science. In doing this it is fortunate that our observations can 
have no personal bearing. The blame lies with the Association 
as a body ;—and our light shafts will be tipt with but a healing 
ointment, even if they should penctrate the integuments of the 
rhinoceros. 

It has been justly asked why we and the other friends of the 
national encouragement of science, have never proposed at any 
of their annual meetings, that the Association should carry out 
its original objects. The question is easily answered. Had this 
step been taken there can * little doubt that a large majority 
of the Association would have entered into our views, but this 
advantage might have been obtained by a disruption in the body, 
which might have been attended with the most injurious conse- 
quences. The singular unanimity and kindly feeling which has 
marked all the proceedings of the Association might have disap- 
peared in the attempt to carry out views which were not those 
of the entire body. We, therefore, and those who thought with 
us, refused to take such a step, and were thus led to pursue in- 
dividually that course of action which might gain for science and 
scientific men that national encouragement which the Associa- 
tion declined to recommend, 

The history of science presents many examples where indivi- 
dual zeal has accomplished more than social combination ; and 
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our readers will be surprised to find how much it has accom- 
plished in wresting from the unwilling government of their coun- 
try the tribute which they should have voluntarily paid to the 
most useful servants of the State. No sooner had the Whig 
Government come into power, which took place a few months 
after the first meeting at York, than one or two of the most 
active members of the Association placed themselves in commu- 
nication with some of the leading members of the Cabinet, to 
plead the cause of the national encouragement of science. Lord 
Brougham was especially moved by the views which were pre- 
sented to him, fw 1831 the Guelphic order was, on his re- 
commendation, conferred by William IV. on Mr. Herschel, Mr. 
Charles Bell, Mr. Harris Nicholas, and Dr. Brewster, and the 
same gentlemen immediately afterwards received the honour of 
British knighthood. Similar honours were afterwards liberally 
conferred on distinguished authors, and literary and scientific 
men, and while in 1830, as asserted in the Quarterly Review, 
there “ was not within the British isles a single philosopher, how- 
ever eminent his services, who bore the lowest title that is given 
to the lowest benefactor of the nation and the humblest servant 
of the Crown,” we can now present the following list of philo- 
sophers and authors on whom successive Sovereigns have con- 
ferred the honour of knighthood. 
* 1831. Sir John Herschel. 1840. Sir Gardner Wilkinson. 
” Sir David Brewster. * 1842. Sir Henry De La Beche. 

—— Sir Charles Bell. * 1844. Sir James C. Ross, 

—— Sir Harris Nicholas. 1845. Sir Charles Fellowes. 

1832. Sir Francis Palgrave. 1846. Sir Roderick Murchison. 

1833. Sir Frederick Madden. Sir Robert Kane. 

—— Sir C. H. Haughton. Sir Jolin Richardson. 

1835. Sir W. R. Hamilton. Sir Daniel Sandford. 

1836. Sir W. F. Hooker. 1850. Sir Charles Lyell. 

1838. Sir Henry Ellis. 

But the patronage of the Government was not limited to the 
honours cf the State. They gave a still more direct encourage- 
ment to science and literature by pecuniary rewards to those who 
had deserved well of their country. ‘The following Table contains 
a list of scientific and literary persons who have received pen- 
sions since the foundation of the British Association, omitting 
those who merely received an addition to their pensions after that 
period :—T 

* 1831. William Smith. * 1832-6. Mr. Ivory. 
—— Sir James South. * 1833. Dr. Dalton. 


* The asterisk denotes Members of the British Association 

+ These lists contain none of the honours or pensions granted to architeets, 
— and military and naval men, because such grants had been often made 

efore, 


. 
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* 1835. Professor Airy. * 1842. Professor R. Owen. 
* —— Dr. Faraday. * —_. Mr. John Curtis. 
* —.. Mr. Jas. Montgomery. —— Mr. WilliamWordsworth. 
* —— Mr. Thomas Moore. * 1843. Mr. Robert Brown. 
1835-7. Mrs. Somerville. * 1844, Sir Wm. R. Hamilton. 
1835-41. Mr. B. Thorpe. * 1846. Professor J. D. Forbes. 
1835. Mr. Sharon Turner. — Mr. Alfred Tennyson. 
Mr. John Banim. —— Mrs. Loudon. 
1837. Miss Mitford. —— Mr. Bernard Barton. 
1838. Lady Morgan. 1847. Mr. Leigh Hunt. 
1839. Colonel Gurwood. ad Mr. G. Newport, F.R.S. 
1841. Sir Wm. Snow Harris. 1848. Mr. Sheridan Knowles. 
Dr. Anster. — Mr. W. Carleton. 
— Mr. George Burgess. * Mr. J. Couch Adams. 
— Rev. T. Kidd. 


In addition to these examples of the direct encouragement of 
science by the Government, we may mention those distinguished 
men who received high appointments on account of their great 
scientific attainments. All of these were Members of the British 
Association, and doubtless owed their promotion in some degree 
to the high reputation which they acquired by their labours in 
connexion with that Institution. 


* The Rev. George Peacock, appointed Dean of Ely. 

* Professor Airy, Astronomer Royal. 

* Dr. Whewell, Master of Trinity. 

* Dr. Buckland, Dean of Westminster. 

* Rev. Mr. Challis, Astronomer at Cambridge. 
* Professor Sedgwick, Prebendary of Norwich. 

* Sir W. Hamilton, Astronomer Royal, Dublin. 


In examining these three lists in connexion with our previous 
details, it will be difficult to resist the conclusion, that the scien- 
tific and literary men who have been thus honoured and re- 
warded owe their honours and rewards, in the first instance, to 
the zeal and ardour with which the cause of declining and 
neglected science was pled by the individuals who founded 
the British Association, both before and after the Association 
itself had declined to interfere; and it is not unworthy of re- 
mark, that we find in these lists the names of individuals who 
refused to give their aid to that very cause with which their 
own individual interests are now so closely connected.—Such 
is the fulfilment of the prophecy of the Quarterly Review, in so 
far as individuals are concerned. 

The cause of the direct encouragement of science has been still 
farther promoted, and a great step has been recently taken to 
the formation of a National Institution, the members of which 
should be ordained by the State to the undivided function of 
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science. It was to such an Institute—that the early members 
of the British Association looked forward as the great instrument 
of placing our indigenous science on a level with that of foreign 
nations, and it is with no small pride that they see it gradually 
rising into existence. 

Sir Isaac Newton had in his day proposed “ A Scheme for 
establishing the Royal Society, in which one or two, and at length 
perhaps three or four fellows of the Royal Society, well skilled in 
any one of the following branches of philosophy, and as many 
in each of the rest, should be obliged by pensions and forfei- 
tures (as soon as it can be compassed) to attend the meetings of 
the Royal Society.” He then, with some detail, enumerates jive 
branches of mathematics, physics, and natural history, and then 
says, * To any one or more of these fellows, such books, letters, 
and things, as deserve it, may be referred by the Royal Society 
at their meetings from time to time. And as often as any such 
fellowship becomes void, it may be filled up by the Royal 
Society, by a person who hath already invented something new, 
or made some considerable improvement in that branch of 

hilosophy, or is eminent for skill therein, if such a person can 

e found. For the reward will be an encouragement to inven- 
tors. And it will be an advantage to the Royal Society to have 
such men at their meetings, and tend to make their meetings 
numerous and useful, and their body famous and lasting.” * 

This proposal of having three or four paid members for each 
of the jive branches of science, or twenty members in all, is just 
a national institute on a small scale, and the idea has been par- 
tially carried out by Lord Melbourne and Sir Robert Peel, to 
the latter of whom it was communicated by Sir David Brewster, 
in the establishment of the Museum of Practical Geology, which 
is neither more nor less than an enlargement of the mineralogical, 
geological, and chemical section of a National Institute. 

This noble institution owes its origin to the suggestion of Sir 
H. De la Beche, who, in 1835,f submitted the plan of it to 
Lord Melbourne’s Government. Lord Duncannon, who was 
then at the head of the Woods and Forests, appointed Sir 
Henry De la Beche to be its director. The object of the insti- 
tution was to collect specimens illustrative of the application of 
geology to the useful purposes of life ; and hence the Museum of 
Practical Geology, in which these specimens were to be depo- 
sited, became connected with the Geological Survey of the 
United Kingdom, the same officers being in many cases on both 





* Two copies of this curious document were discovered by Sir David Brewster 
among the family papers of Sir Isaac Newton, in the possession of Lord Ports- 
mouth, at Hurtzbourne Park. 

+ A Committee on the Mines and Minerals of the Kingdom was suggested by ug 
in 1834. See Edinburgh Review, vol, Ix, p. 393, 
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services. The following is a list of these distinguished indivi- 
duals, the asterisk * denoting members of the Association :— 
Salary. 
*Sir H. De la Beche, Director-General, . , . £800 
*Professor A. C. Ramsay, Local Director, : ‘ 400 
*Professor Oldham, Do. for Ireland, 300 
*Professor Edward Forbes, Palzontologist, ‘ 300 
Mr. Warrington Smith, A.M., Mining Geologist, 300 
*Mr. J. Beele Jukes, M.A., Geologist, F ; 250 
Mr. Aveline, Geologist for England, ‘ ‘ ; 200 
Mr. Bristow, Do. do. , 200 
Mr. Selwyn, Do. do. ° ° 200 
Mr. Wilson, Do. forIreland, . : 200 
Mr. Richard Phillips, Curator, ‘ , 250 
*Dr. Lyon Playfair, Chemist, . 250 
*Mr. Robert Hunt, Keeper of Mining Recor as, 200 
Trenham Reeks, Secretary, . ‘ 150 


£4000 


This admirable establishment has been patronized by all 
parties in the State. It was founded by the Whig Government : 
Sir Robert Peel gave it his best support, and Mr. Joseph Hume 
not only befriended it, but it was upon his recommendation that 
the inquiry into the economic value of coal for the steam-navy 
was placed under tle care of Sir Henry De la Beche and Dr. 
Lyon Playfair, the experiments being conducted by Mr. J. A. 
Phillip, who had been educated in the “Ecole des Mines” at Paris. 

The scientific services of the members of this important body 
are, of course, at the entire disposal of the State, and so great is the 
demand of the Government for the aid of scientific labourers, that 
the officers are continually employed in other duties than those 
which strictly belong to their office. Sir H. De la Beche, for 
example, has been frequently referred to in cases of colliery ex- 
plosions, and the examination of harbours. The chemists of the 
Museum have been engaged in matters connected with sewerage 
and the health of towns; and Mr. Hunt has been employed on 
the subject of the selection of glass for conservatories, and the 
streneth of iron for railways. 

In all these arrangements, we see not only the germ and fruit 
of a National Institute, but also the necessity as w ‘ell as the obli- 


Besides the officers =e mentioned, tian e are aus six assistant geologists, 
receiving from 7s. to 10s. per day, and also assistants in the laboratory, and messen- 
gers for ‘the museum. 

+ When Sir Humphry Davy became President of the Royal Society, he found 
“ the Government (Lord Liverpool’s) lukewarm or indifferent in matters of 
seience,” and when they required and obtained through him the assistance of 
scientific men for publie purposes, “ the "y Jor. "jut even to remunerate them Jor their 
services! /” 
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gation of establishing it. If geology and chemistry have obtained 
a national establishment for their improvement and extension, 
astronomy, mechanics, natural history, medicine, &., literature 
and the arts, all require the same protection from the State; 
and if the services of the geological and chemical staff are put 
in {requisition by the Government for purposes connected with 
other departments of science, it is surely time that these depart- 
ments should be similarly endowed. 

Now that all political parties have concurred in the national 
endowment of geology and chemistry, and in conferring upon 
many of our most distinguished philosophers and authors honours 
and pensions, in order that they may give their undivided atten- 
tion to science and literature, it is not easy to understand why a 
liberal Government should hesitate to carry out a plan of which 
they have on a small scale already reaped the advantage. The 
difficulties, if they do exist, can arise only from two causes,—from 
an unwillingness on the part of existing voluntary societies to be 
merged in a General Institution, or from an apprehension that 
the expense of such an Institute would be a burden upon the 
State. 

Men will always be found who oppose every change, however 
salutary, and who regard the reform of cxisting institutions as 
dangerous innovations. In political and educational questions 
the rights and interests of individuals often obstruct the march of 
civilisation ; but in matters of science and literature, such rights 
have neither been conferred nor claimed. Were the Royal, the 
Astronomical, the Geologicai, the Linnwan, the Zoological, the 
Geographical Societies, together with the Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, and the Museum of Practical Geology, all united into an 
Academy of Sciences, and divided into distinct sections, as in 
France, the really working members would occupy a more dis- 
tinguished position, while the nobility and gentry would preserve 
all their rights and privileges as honorary members. ‘The Royal 
Society of Literature and the Antiquarian Society would readily 
coalesce into the Academy of Belles Lettres, and the existing Royal 
Academy would form the Academy of the Fine Arts divided as 
in France, into the three Sections of Painting, Sculpture, and 
Engraving. Somerset House would be the Palace of the Arts 
in which the meetings would be held, and there would be one 
Library, one Museum, and one Record of their Weekly Proceed- 
ings. Each member of the now insulated Societies would listen 
to the memoirs and discussions of the assembled academy, and 
science and literature would thus receive a new impulse from 
the number and variety of their worshippers. 

The second difficulty, namely, the expense of endowment, 
scarcely merits our consideration. A very large sum is annually 


z 
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paid by the State in support of the existing Societies ; and a con- 
siderable number of those who would be members of the General 
Institute already enjoy the liberality of the Government. But, 
overlooking this consideration, we scruple not to say that the 
organization of a National Institute would be a measure of real 
and direct economy. ‘The inquiries connected with the Arts, 
whether useful or ornamental, which are required by the Govern- 
ment, have been hitherto carried on, and carried on imperfectly, 
by Committees of Parliament ; and were we to obtain what we 
trust we shall soon have, a Return of all the sums annually spent 
on scientific inquiries, and for scientific purposes, we are confi- 
dent that the amount would greatly exceed that of the annual ex- 
pense, however liberal, of a National Institution. Every question 
connected with ship-building, with our steam-navy, our light- 
houses, our harbours, our railways,* our mines, our fisheries, our 
sanatory establishments, our agriculture, our statistics, our fine 
and useful arts, would be reported upon by a Committee of Aca- 
demicians ; and while the money of the State would thus be saved, 
the national resources would be augmented, and all the material 
interests of the country, under the combined efforts of her Art and 
her Science, would advance with a firm and accelerated step.t 
But it is on higher than utilitarian grounds that we would 
plead the national endowment of Science and Literature. In 
ancient times, when knowledge had a limited range, and was 
but slightly connected with the wants of life, the Sage stood 
even on a higher level than the hero and the lawgiver; and 
history has preserved his name in her imperishable record when 
theirs has disappeared from its page. Archimedes lives in the 
memory of thousands who have forgotten the tyrants of Syra- 
cuse, and the Roman Consul who subdued it. The halo which 
encircled Galileo under the tortures of the Inquisition extin- 
guishes in its blaze even the names of his tormentors ; and New- 
ton’s glory will throw a lustre over the name of England, when 
time has paled the light reflected from her warriors. The re- 
nown of military achievements appeals but to the country which 
they benefit and adorn. It lives but in the obelisk of granite, 
and illuminates but the vernacular page. Subjugated nations 
turn from the proud monument that degrades them, and the van- 
quished warrior spurns the record of his humiliation or his 
shame. Even the traveller makes a deduction from military 
glory when he surveys the red track of desolation and of war ; 





* Had the Committee of the British Association on Railways, which we proposed 
in 1835, been organized, millions of the nation’s money would have been saved. 
+ “The discoveries of physical science are a part of the nation’s strength and 
lory. . . . ‘The inventions of mechanical skill are or ought to be the poor 
man’s boon and blessing.” —Sedgwick’s Discourse, p. eeeexxxvi, 
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and the tears which the widow and the orphan shed obliterate 
the inscription which is written in blood. 

How different are our associations with the tablet of marble 
or the monument of bronze which emblazon the deeds of the 
philanthropist and the Sage. Their paler sunbeam irradiates a 
wider sphere, and excites a warmer sympathy. No trophies of 
war are hung in their Temple, and no assailing foe desecrates its 
shrine. In the anthem from that choir, the ery of human suffer- 
ing never mingles, and in the procession of the intellectual hero 
ignorance and crime are alone yoked to his car. The achieve- 
ments of genius, could the wings of light convey them, would 
be prized in the other worlds of our system ;—in the other sys- 
tems of the universe. They are the bequest which man offers 
to his race—a gift to universal humanity—at first to civilisa- 
tion—at last to barbarism.* 

Are these the sentiments of the Statesmen of England, or 
have they ever struck a sympathetic chord in the hearts of her 
people? The hero, and the lawyer, and the minion of corruption, 
and the truckler to power, have hitherto reaped the rewards of 
official labour, and usurped the honours which flow from the 
British Crown. England alone taxes inventors as if they were the 
enemies of the State ; and, till lately, she has disowned her Sages 
and her Philosophers, and denied them even the posthumous 
monument which she used to grant to the poets whom she 
starved. It is a remarkable event in the history of science, that 
in 1829, in one year, England should have lost Wollaston, 
Young, and Davy, three of the most distinguished men 





* The following eloquent passage in Dr. Paris’s Life of Sir H. Davy, is at once a 
confirmation and a practical illustration of our views. “The enlightened friends 
of science very reasonably expected that a service of such importance to society as 
the invention of the safety lamp, would have commanded the gratitude of the State, 
and obtained for its author a high parliamentary reward ; nor were there wanting 
zealous and disinterested persons to urge the claims of the philosopher: but a 
government which had bestowed a splendid pension (£1200 a year) for the distrue- 
tion of human life, refused to listen to any propositions for the reward of one who 
had invented a machine for its preservation. It is true that in consideration of 
various scientific services they tardily and inadequately acknowledged the claims 
of Davy, by bestowing upon him the dignity of baronetey—a reward, it must be 
confessed, that neither displayed any regard to his condition, nor implied the just 
estimate of his merits. The measure of value, however, enables us to judge of the 
standard by which the State rates the various services to society ; and deeply is it to 
be lamented that the disproportioned exaltation of military achievement, crowned with the 
highest honours, depresses respect for science, and raises « false and fruitless object of 
ambition. The passion for arms is a relic of barbarity, derived from the feudal 
ages; the progress of civilisation, and the cultivation of the mind, should have led 
us to prefer intellectual to physical superiority, and to recognise in the successes of 
science the chief titles to honour. This reversal of the objects of importance can 
never be redressed until the aristocracy shall be possessed of a competent share of 
scientific knowledge, and instructed to appreciate its value.’—Dr. Paris’s Life of 
Sir H. Davy. 
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that ever adorned the contemporaneous annals of any country. 
All of them had been Foreign Associates of the Institute of 
France; all of them secretaries to the Royal Society ; all of 
them were national benefactors ; all of them were carried off by 
a premature death ; all of them died without issue; and all of 
them have been allowed to moulder in their tombs without any 
monumental tribute from a grateful country. It is not merely 
to honour the dead, or to gratify the vanity of friends, that we 
crave a becoming memorial from the sympathies of an intellec- 
tual community. It is that the living may lay it to heart—that 
the pure flame of virtue may be kindled in the breasts of our 
youth, and that our children may learn from the time-crushed 
obelisk, and the crumbling statue, that the genius of their 
fathers will survive even the massive granite and the perennial 
brass. 

France, even in the days of her despotism, surrounded her 
throne with the peaceful zevis of Minerva; and in the very throes 
of her revolutionary crisis, she erected to her illustrious men, 
and in the name of a grateful country, a magnificent temple to 
enshrine their dust: And when she shone in the blaze of her 
military glory, the claims of her philosophers were never in abey- 
ance. The ‘fleur de lys in her royal scutcheon rose gracefully 
amid the united wreaths of wisdom and of war, and the proudest 
of her sovereigns, and the greatest of her Ministers, still derive a 
portion of their glory, from their encouragement of science and 
the arts. The autocrats, too, of other nations have equally re- 
cognised the rights of genius; and England now remains a dis- 
sentient from the intellectual unanimity of Europe,—an outlaw 
from the republic of letter 's, —alike insensible to the birth, the life, 
and the death of genius. 

If we have appealed in vain to the sentiment of national 
honour, to which statesmen are supposed to be alive, we would 
now urge the higher claims of justice and of feeling. If you 
are the minister of the Crown—the dispenser of its honours, and 
the almoner of its bounty, are you not bound by the trust which 
you hold to place the genius of knowledge on the same level with 
the genius of legisl: ation and of war, “to raise it to the offices 
which it ean fill, and reward it with the honours which it has 
achieved? Ifthe inventor swells the national treasury, adds to the 
national resources, strengthens the national defences, and saves 
the national life,—is he not entitled to the same position as those 
who speak or who fight in the nation’s cause? If mercy is the 
brightest jewel in the royal diadem, justice is the next; not the 
justice that condemns, but the justice that recognises national 
benefits, and rewards national benefactors. If the c harge against 
England, that “she is a nation of shopkeepers,” is justified, as 
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has been alleged, by her disregard of intellectual pre-eminence, 
we would counsel the ministerial head of the firm to use just 
weights, and keep accurate measures. 

If in the exercise of our fallible judgment we are oftener guided 
by feeling than by reason, we would appeal from the justice of 
the minister to the better feelings of his nature. Has he read 
the history of men who have pursued knowledge under difli- 
culties—now the inmates of a Prison, now of an Asylum? 
Does he know that the gigantic mind of Newton reeled under 
the neglect and poverty of his lot? “Does he recollect the names 
of poets who have starved, and the fate of sages who have 
rushed to the repose of the grave? and does he believe that he 
shall escape the arraign of posterity should he spurn the claims 
of genius neglected and dishonoured? If his sensitive apprecia- 
tion of military adventure, and his passion for giving it the mono- 
poly of honours and rewards is founded on its acts of self-devotion 
and personal danger, let him remember that a similar claim may 
be urged in behalf of the philosopher militant. We ask not the 
dispensers of tie nation’s gifts to assay the fine gold of intellectual 
commerce, or to compare it with the weights against which it is 
balanced; but we demand of those who practise at midnight the 
doctrine of chances, or whose science is limited to the turf or the 
prize ring, if there are no personal hazards or wasted frames 
in the prosecution of that species of knowledge which they 
cultivate? Has science no strongholds to storm—no mines 
to spring—no nightly bivouac to endure—no casualties in her 
bills of mortality—no forlorn hope to array for the combat ? 
Do her ranks exhibit no emaciated frames—no shattered limbs 
—no mutilated senses—no over-wrought and distracted minds— 
no scanty commissariat—no widows and orphans? The bio- 
graphy of science, were it necessary, would enable us to answer 
these questions with numerous and distressing details. 

Our last, and briefest, appeal we make to the Legislature of 
England. Is there no commoner within its halls—no Burke or 
Sheridan to plead with burning eloquence the cause of the order 
which they adorned? Is there no senator, who has risen to the 
Peerage by his industry and talent, to demand for his fellows 
that which he has himself attained. If the tongue of the states- 
man is silent, we appeal to that illustrious Prince—the natural 
guardian of the honour and interests of the Crown, who has 
already exhibited his knowledge and his love of science, and who 
from his acquaintance with foreign institutions cannot fail to 
believe, that England will never take its just place among 
civilized nations till she has organized a National Institute, with 
its three Acadeiies of Science, Literature, and Art. 





